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SCHENCKE’S | -PAPOMIA. 


This is the name of the best Food for Infants now 
offered in the market. It is prepared only by the Nutrio 
“| Manufacturing Co., No. 1520 South Ninth St., Philadei- 
fa phia, and is sold by all first-class druggists. It is free 
from all thealdeetions that are very prope rly urge od against 
| the multitude of vile compounds tive rtised ax “food for 
| infants.” Papoma is made from wheat only, by a process 
| of torrefication, using the entire kernel! 
ee The starch contained in the grain is by this process par- 
| ee ee xtrine,which, unlike starch, is éasy 
| of — and assimilation by the delicate infantile 
23 8s es er es 
This preparation, containing all the component parts | vejeubed Mey op choge rh ne dine prodanta dictions. 


of Schen Palmonie Syrup and possessing all the | as do nearly all the pernicious prepartions for infants, 
te E which are solid at ridiculously extravagant prices in 
medical properties thereof, will be found very efficacious | many instances. An eminent physician, in an article in 


the Medical Times, concurs in the opinion we have always 
held,that the farinaceous articles are highly improper as 
food for yery young infants, for three reasons, viz.: 

First. Because of thetr inability to digestthem The 
conversion of starch into glucose, or grape sugar, is begun 
by the saliva, and completed by the intestinal juices. 
Now, the saliva is not secreted in the infant before the 


COLDS, 
SORE THROAT, fourth month, nor does the intestinal juice of a pany 
young infant seem to have the power of converting stare 


HOARSEN ESS, into grape sugar, as would appear from the fact that in 


»t-mortems of children, who, during their lifetime. had 


if used by persons suffering from 





COUGHS, 


Or Bromechial Affections Generally. een largely fed on farinaceous articles, a starchy film 
Ih has been found lining the intestines, which yielded the 
To Put Speakers, Clergymen, and Singers it is espe- | characteristic blue color to the iodine test. 
| Second. They do not contair ‘the four classes of food 
cially re nended. | in the proportion required for yee | ee viz. : 
. , : substances, carbo- hydrates, and salts, 
Tt inj n boxes of convenient size, and can readily | Oe thind. Supposin them to be digested, starches, and 
be ecarri the pocket, is very palatable, and contains | sugars into which starches are converted, have a greater 


: affinity for oxygen than the albuminates have ; they there- 
no nauseating drug fore tend to appropriate the oxygen which is required to 
eombine with the waste tissues in order to effect their 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. elimination, and they thus impede the proper nutritional 
changes; or, in other words, they are heat-giving rather 
Prepared by than tissue-making materials. 
P | ma does not belong to this class of preparations, 
but contains all the eleraents of a general and healthy 


], H, SCH ENCK & SON, _ nutrition, Pi sold at a reasonable price, is within 


the 8 0) 
° Ir nt physicians all recommend it as well for 
N. E. Corner Sixth and Arch Sts. infan for iitonie and delicate invalids. It should 
. * : be u ly used by the latter at home and in the hes- 
Philadelphia. | pital. 
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BY MRS. E. 


N a remote corner of France, on the borders of | 
Italy, lies the province of Dauphiny, a section of | 
country entirely unknown to the tourist, the| 

scenery of which rivals that of Switzerland. Its| 
people have borne a not unimportant part in the re- 
ligious history of the world. They are known as the 
Vandois, literally the Valley people, as they live in 
the narrow and barren vaux or valleys of the moun- 
tains. They are also known in religious history as 
the Waldenses, having probably taken that name | 
from one Pierre Waldensis, who died a martyr to his 
| faith in the twelfth century. 

VoL, XLI.—6. 














THE APPROACH TO DORMILHOUSE. 


THE VAUX AND THE VAUDOIS. 


B. DUFFEY. 

Very early in the Christian era the Vaudois be- 
came-converted to Christianity. It-is certain that in 
the second century, if not earlier, they had embraced 
that faith, and it is even surmised that St. Paul him- 
self may have journeyed from Rome to Spain through 
their country. Living in their valleys, secluded 
from the outer world, they clung to the simplicity of 
their religion, and as forms and ceremonies crept into 
the Christian church, they refused to recognize or 
observe them. When the Roman bishop claimed 
supremacy over all others, the Vaudois refused to 
acknowledge his claim, and thenceforth a never- 


(79) 
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ending struggle was carried on between these simple 
and faithful people and the countries to which they 


were subject. The Church, finding all its arguments | 


fail ‘with them, handed them over to the secular 
powers—which, in those times, meant officers of state 
approved by and doing the will of the Church—to 
be coerced into submission. History has told us over 
and over again what.is the result when men, blinded 
by bigotry, ignorance and superstition, are left to 
wreak their will, in the name of whatsoever religion, 
on the weak and defenceless. 

We have records, dating back as far as the eleventh 
century, of the persecution of these people. The 
Val Louise, then called Vallis Gyrontana, from the 
torrent of Gvr, was described by Pope Urban II., as 
“infested with heresy.” In 1486 the head of the 
Church promised a free pardon to all manner of 
criminals who should take part in a crusade against 
the Vaudois, and a remission of sins to any one who 
should slay a heretic. 

Constant were the collisions between the Church 
and those it claimed as rebellious subjects. Some- 
times the papal soldiery made sudden descents upon 


these people, and destroyed them in their houses. 


Sometimes battles were fought; and sometimes the | 


Vaudois, warned of their danger, managed to escape 
in safety to their mountain fastnesses. In 1655, the 


“ Faster massacre” made a sensation throughout | 


Europe, and ‘excited a general feeling of horror, 
especially in England, A treaty known as “the 
Patents of Grace,” was forced by Cromwell from the 
Church, which was observed, however, only so long 
as Cromwel! lived. As late as 1767 the Parliament 
of Grenoble condemned the pastor Berenger to death 


for continuing to preach to congregations in this | 


desert country. 

The Vaudois are scattered through Dauphiny, 
Provence and the mountains of Piedmont, and they 
have been, from time to time, subject both to France 
and to Savoy, now to one, then to the other, and 
again, as now, divided between them. They live in 
the recesses Of the Cottian Alps and of the spurs 
thrown out from the main ridge of mountains. Their 
homes are found on narrow strips of pasturage and 
still narrower cultivable ground which sparsely shelve 


the mountain sides. They are a poor, hardworking, | 


simple and virtuous people; and, owing to the dif_i- 
culties which the face of their country throws in the 
way of intercourse with the outer world or even with 
each other, far behind the times in point of civiliza- 
tion and its conveniences. Railroads are unknown, 


inns.scarce, and only suited to the needs of neighbor- | 


hood travel; and the tourist, if he would see this 
wonderful country, must perform much of the journey 
over toilsome foot and bridle-paths. 


It is only by the most incessant industry that these | 


poor people are enabled to obtain a scanty livelihood 
from the sterile soil of their native valleys and hill- 


sides. They seldom take a holiday. Even Sunday— 


which, in Continental Europe, is nowhere observed 
as with us—differs from the weekday only by a morn- 


ground is carefully cleared of stones and cultivated, 
only, perhaps, some day to be swept away or hope- 
lessly filled with debris by an avalanche of snow in 
winter or of stones in spring. These avalanches are 
one of the greatest sources of dread to the poor moun- 
taineer. Not only may his little field crumble away 
or be hidden under them, but his home and family 
become victims to the general destruction. Second 
to these in point of devastation are the torrents which, 
at Certain seasons of the year, rush down the valleys, 
carrying all before them. Sometimes one of these 
torrents gradually deposits rocks and debris and forms 





a sort of reservoir, which enlarges as each succeeding 
| season builds the walls higher and higher and in- 
| creases the depth of water. Then comes a terrible 
| time when, some spring, the reservoir bursts through 
| its banks, and, rushing headlong through the country, 
| obliterates all old landmarks, and leaves only ruin 
behind it. 

The rough and precipitous sides of the mountains, 
|the numerous waterfalls and the torrents, all com- 
| bine to make the scenery grand and wild in the ex- 
|treme. We are told by a recent traveller that one 
part of the road from Bourg d’Oisaus to Briangon 
“is not perhaps surpassed even by the famous Via 
| Mala leading up to the Splugen.” “The route fol- 
lows the profile of the mountain, winding in and out 
along its rugged face, searped and blasted so as to 
|form the road. At one place it passes through a 
gallery about six hundred feet long, cut through a 
precipitous rock overhanging the river, which dashes, 
roaring and foaming, more than a thousand feet be- 
| low, through the rocky abyss of the Gorge de I’In- 
fernet.” 

In the Combe de Malavel (cursed valley) is the 
| Cascade de la Pisse, which falls from a height of over 
six hundred feet, first in one jet, which becomes split 
| by a projecting rock into two, and finally reaches the 
| ground in a shower of spray. 

The little hamlet of Villard d’ Arene, in this neigh- 
borhood, though some five thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, is so walled in by lofty mountains 
that the sun does not shine upon it for months to- 
gether. Waterfalls, streams and springs abound 
everywhere throughout the valleys, fed by the im- 
mense glaciers that rest upon the mountain sides, 
“sometimes bounding: from the heights, in jets, in 





rivulets, in masses, leaping from rock to rock, and 
reaching the ground only in white clouds of spray, or 
‘bursting directly from the ground in a continuous 
spring.” 
| The country is everywhere full of historical and 
| traditional interest. Every pass and valley has its 
| name, every ruin its story. Here is where a great 
| battle was fought or a massacre perpetrated; yonder 
on the mountain side a cave perhaps, discovered full 
|of the bones of refugees who have perished while 
| hiding from pers ‘eution. 

The Vaudois do not seem to have been a warlike 
race. When their persecutors fell upon them, they 
| fled to the mountains, and left their homes and herds 


ing religious service. Every available patch of ‘to be devastated by the invaders, Still there are 
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accounts of their having turned upon their pursuers 
and driven them back, their ranks broken and almost 
annihilated. Sometimes their exile was so prolonged 
that they made themselves homes in the wild and 


barren places where they had sought for refuge. | places of refuge for the Vaudois in the middle ages. 


Thus settlements are found on the very verge of the 
glaciers, at the farthest limits of vegetation. 


“The Valley of Fressini@res,” writes one who has 
recently visited this country, “joins the Valley of the | enemy's approach. 
Durance, nearly opposite the little hamlet of La! 
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Roche. There we leave the high road from Briangon 
to Ft. Dauphin, and, crossing the river by a timber 
bridge, ascend the steep mountain side by a mule 
path, in order to reach the entrance to the valley, the 
level of which is high above that of the Durance. 
Not many years since, the higher valley could only 
be approached from this point by a very difficult 
mountain path amidst rocks aad stones, called the 
Ladder, or Pas de I’Eschelle.” 

This valley is about twelve miles in extent, con- 





|nor permanently occupied by one; while its encir- 





“THE GOUFFOURAN.” 








taining a narrow strip of arable land lying at the bot- 
tom, with occasional patches up the mountain sides, 
But its very inhogpitality, inaccessibility and sterility 
hare combined ‘to make it one of the most secure 
It could neither be easily entered by an armed force, 


cling hills afforded points of look-out to discover the 


In the neighborhood of Palons, a little hamlet in 

















| 
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this valley, is a torrent known as the “Gouffouran,” 
or roaring gulf, which rushes through a deep rocky 
gully until it reaches the Valley of the Durance. 
The whole height of the fall is about four hundred 
and fifty feet, and- abont half way down the water 
shoots into a deep, dark cavern, where it becomes 
completely lost to sight. Near Palons are numerous 
caverns which ha¥e served by turns as churches and 
places of refuge. One of them is still known as the 
“glesia,” or church. Its opening is on the crest of a 
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frightful precipice. Palons is the most genial and| While it is summer in the valley, it may be winter 
fertile spot in the whole valley. It looks like a little | in Dormilhouse, with snow and sleet. It is a dreary, 
oasis in the desert. barren spot, and seemingly the last place on earth 
The hamlet of Mursals, situated in the uppermost | that any people would settle through choice. Yet 
part of the valley, is so shut in that the sun shines | its present inhabitants are so attached to it that they 
upon it but three months in the year, and during | will not leave it, while some of them walk twelve 
several months in the winter it lies buried in snow. | miles of a morning to their labor in the Valley of the 
It is a wretched hamlet, built of mud and stone, with- | Durance, returning the same distance at night. 
out windows and chimneys, the people and cattle} The cottages, about forty in number, and poor and 
living in one common room for sake of warmth. 
After a journey of about ten miles up the Valley of | on the mountain side. Ther 


mean in construction, are built in tiers upon ledges 
is little soil capable of 


Fressiniéres, the road ceases. Steep rocks shut in on | cultivation, and pasturage is scarce and almost in- 
every side, and only a footpath, providing a hazard- | accessible. Goats’ milk and unsifted rye form the 














MOUNT DAUPHIN AND CHANCELLAS, VAL DURANCE. 





ous and zig-zag route up the face of what appears to| food of the people. The rye is baked into cakes in 
be a sheer precipice, leads the traveller to Dormil-| the fall, and preserved in that form during the year. 
house. Far up the mountain the footpath crosses the | Uncooked, the rye is liable to mold. Besides, it is 
foot of a lofty cascade. La Pisse du Dormilhouse,| necessary to economize in the matter of cooking. 
which leaps from the summit of the precipice, and| Coal there ia none, and the wood used for fuel is 
sometimes dashes over the path itself. The Biasse | brought on the backs of donkeys over steep mountain 
winds like a thread through the hollow of the moun-| paths for a distance of twelve miles, As in other 
tains below. hamlets of the region, people and cattle are housed 

Dormilhouse was the last resort and the stronghold | in common, Barren, cold and desolate in summer, 


of the fleeing Vaudois. If the valley did not afford 
them the protection and shelter they needed, the 
fagitives took their way up the precipice side, and in 
Dormilhouse found safe shelter from persecution. 
For no soldier would undertake the perils of ascent. 





in winter Dormilhouse is completely shut in by ice 
and snow, while the tourmente or ice-wind occasionally 
swoops up the valley, and tears the roofs from the 
huts, or the avalanche buries them in its depths, 


Yet here, in this rocky, barren place, perched like 
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an eagle’s nest up among the cliffs of the mountain 
side, Felix Neff, the missionary and apostle to the 
High Alps, loved most to labor. Felix Neff, a young 
Swiss, came in 1823, to minister to the spiritual wants 
of these people. While he was still a soldier he had 
read the life of Oberlin, and subsequently became in- 
apired with an ambition to do for the Vaudois of the 
High Alps what Oberlin had done for the poor Pro- 
testants of Ban de la Roche. The churches to which 
he ministered were, in some cases, eighty miles apart, 
separated by gorges and mountain passes. When 
winter came, and the roads were all but impassable, 
then he stationed himself at Dormilhouse, because 
their destitution seemed greater than that of any 
other people in his charge. For the short space of 
three years he labored unresting and indefatigable 
for the people of his choice. He preached, he 
taught; he shared their homes with their squalor 
and smoke, and showed them how to make them 
more comfortable and healthful. He introduced im- 
provements in agriculture, irrigation and draining. 
He built them churches and schools, himself the 
foremost one in using the trowel and hammer. What- 
ever was to be done he did with a whole heart and a 
ready hand. Finally an accident disabled him 
which obliged him to return to his home in Geneva, 
which he reached only in time to die. 
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The Italian vaux, or valleys, present.a different 
aspect from those on the French side of the moun- 
tains, There are here picturesquely wooded hills, 
green pastures and fertile fields. Yet, in these val- 
leys the same deadly struggles have taken place 
between Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. On 
the face of the rock of Castelluzzo, a bold and per- 
pendicular precipice found on the road between Vil- 
lar and La Tour, a cavern is still pointed out where 
the Vaudois used to hide their women and children 
| in time of war. This cavern is difficult to find, and 
can only be approached by a precipitous descent of 
fifty feet, accomplished by means of a rope-ladder ; 
while it is far distant and entirely inaccessible from 
the base of the rock. 

The Valley of Augrogna, on the Piedmontese side 
of the Alps, used to afford to the Vaudois a tolerably 
secure asylum from persecuting armies. It is a 
lovely valley, abounding in groves, fields, pastures, 
vineyards and cascades, entirely enclosed by moun- 
tains. In-this retreat the Vaudois more than once 
successfully withstood the assaults of the papal army. 
In this valley is found the famous stronghold of Pra 
du Tour, or meadow of the tower, which has been the 
seene of repeated combat, with victory, on the Vau- 
dois side. The entrance into the Pra du Tour is by 
a footpath along a rocky ledge, with huge boulders 





The Valley of the Durance is exceedingly pictur-| 
esque. It is hemmed in by high mountains, whose pre- | 


overhanging from above, and yawning chasms be- 
neath the feet. This pass might well be called the 


cipitous sides reach down almost to the river’s edge. | Thermopyle of the Vaudeis, Into this pra, or mea- 


The fortress of Mount Dauphin was constructed in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. Victor 
Amadeus JI, when invading the province with a/| 
Piedmontese army, at sight of the plateau command- li 
ing both valleys, exclaimed, “There is a pass to for- | 
tify.” The French subsequently carried out this | 
idea, It is a very strong place, commanding the | 
valley of the Durance, while it is the key of the pas- | 
sage into Italy by the Guil and the Col de la Croix. 
The valley of the Guil is one of the wildest and | 
deepest gorges in Europe, The road winds in the 
bottom of the gorge by the river side, a ledge being 
cut in the rock for it, as otherwise the gorge is too 


winter, or covered by rocks and debris brought down 


| dow, the people retreated in time of peril, and here 


| they made themselves permanent homes. 

The day of persecutions for the Protestant Vandois 
is passed, War, famine, the inquisition, the rigorous 
climate, and the privations which they were forced to 
endure, alike failed to crush out of their hearts their 
faith in their inherited religion. They are still a 
poor, laborious and illiterate people, but the name of 
| the Waldenses ay still be considered to imply un- 
swerving fidelity. 





ANTS AND THEIR WAYS. 
BY J. B. DUFFEY. 


“ consider her ways and be wise: which hav- 


narrow. The road is often partly washed away in . ( “s to the ant, thou sluggard,” says Solomon; 


by the torrent. Several miles up the gorge opens in- | 
to the Combe des Queyras, and presently the Castle of | 
Quevras comes in sight, built upon a high, steep rock 
in the middle of the valley. It used to be a saying 
among the Catholics of this valley that Protestantism | 
was as dead as a certain old tree-stump which had | 
been burned, and would only reappear when that | 
dead stump came to life. Strange to say, after Felix | 
Neff’s mission, that stump sent out green shoots, and | 
is now a vigorous tree. 

San Voran, a town some distance up the mountain- 
side overlooking the Valley of Queyras, is 6,492 feet 
above the level of the sea. There is a provincial 
saying, that “it is the highest spot in Europe in 
which bread is eaten.” Neff used to say of this town: 
“Tt is the highest, and consequently the most pious 
village in the Valley of Queyras.” 





ing no guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth 
her meat in the summer, and gathereth her food in 


| the harvest.” 


Though modern investigations have shown that the 
| ant is no provider “of meat in the summer” for the 
contingencies of the winter, but rather that she lives 
in a somewhat hand-to-mouth manner on what she 
can pick up from day to day; nevertheless, her ways 
are full of marvel, and well worthy the consideration, 
not of the sluggard only, but of every active and ob- 
servant lover of nature. 

Meanwhile, we must not overlook the great truth 
embodied in the words of the Hebrew philosopher 
and king—“having no guide, overseer, or ruler.” 
For, says a modern observer, in speaking of the ants, 
it is wonderful we do not find among them anything 
like that which seems unavoidable in human society 
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—a hierarchy of individuals who command and of | array, they occupied a space of from eight to ten feet 
individuals who obey. The most perfect equality | long, by three or four inches wide. Leaving the 
prevails, All share equally in the management of | road, and passing through a dense hedge, they went 
authority, or, rather, there is no authority, each doing | into a meadow, where they wound their way along 
what is to be done from an instinct of duty. | the turf, their column remaining always unbroken, in 
Yet, ants are-known to capture and hold slaves. | spite of the obstacles they had to surmount. Pre- 
The blood-red or sanguineous ant, a species common | sently they arrived near a nest of ashy-black ants, 
to our own land and to Europe, makes raids on the | whose dome rose out of the grass. As soonas the 
nests of a smaller black ant, in order to obtain the | sentinels of the menaced fortress descried the advanc- 
larvee and pups, which they bring up in their own | ing army, they threw themselves boldly against it. 
nests. When they reach maturity, these “negroes,’ | At the same time the alarm spread to the interior of 
as they have been termed, take the entire charge of | the nest, the inmates of which rushed out in crowds. 
the colony. Frequently outnumbering their masters, | Simultaneously the invading army moved forward to 
they yet live with them most amicably, showing them | the attack, knocking the ashy-black ants head over 
all submission and ‘paying them every attention. | heels, climbing up the sides of the hillock, flocking 
They lick them, brush them, caress them, earry | on its summit, and forcing a way into the first 
them on their backs, feed them, and even nurse their | avenues. Other parties worked with their teeth, 
young. They never think of abandoning them. |making an opening in the side. They soon suc- 
The russet, or rufescent ants, common in most Eu-| ceeded in making a breach, through which the rest 
ropean countries, are also slave-makers. They are, of the army penetrated into the beleaguered fortress. 
necessarily so. They are physically incapable of! They did not make a long stay there. In three or 
preparing a home for their young, and of providing | four minutes they came out again in great haste, each 
food either for themselves or for their offspring. The | one carrving in its mouth a pupe or larye belonging 
sole duty of the workers ifthey may be called workers | to the conquered. They again took the same road by 
who co no work—seems to be to capture slaves.| which they had come, following each other in a 
Unless waited upon and fed by their slaves, they die | straggling manner. It was easy to distinguish their 
of starvation. ° line on the grass by the appearance which their in- 
The blood-red ants are not so helpless. They help numerable white cocoons and larve presented, as they 
their slaves in their work. When threatened by an | were borne along by their russet-hued captors. 
enemy, they show their regard for these faithful ser- A recent writer, in a Missouri paper, gives a lively 
vants by carrying them to the lowest apartments of | account of a battle between two bodies of ants. “My 
the nest, as to a place of the greatest security. When | school-house,”: he says, “ had been infested for several 
removing to a new habitation, they carry their slaves | months by a species of large black. ants, much to the 
along, showing them the utmost care and tenderness. | annoyance of the little barefooted scholars, But 
The rufescent ants, on the other hand; are, in like | what was my astonishment a few mornings since on 
circumstances, actually carried by.their slaves. In| coming into my school-house, to find the’ floor liter- 
their case, indeed, the so-called slaves are really the | ally strewn’ with dead and: dying ‘ants, ‘and upon a 
masters, As an experiment, Huber shut up a num-| closer examination to. find that a most sanguinary 
ber of rnufescent ants with larve and pupe of their | and fatal battle was then raging among them. A 
own kind, and several of the slave pupe. They | much larger number were lying dead than were left 
made no attempt to feed themselves, and soon lost all | « ngaged, and I thereby-concluded that the battle had 
care for their young. | Most of ‘them died of hunger | ragéd’all night.”- Most of the: combatants engaged 
in two days. Pitying the few that remained alive, | were grappled in a deadly embrace, while others but 
Haber admitted -a’‘single slave ant. . This active little | recently commenced wefe:stariding erect on -their 
creature began at once to re-establish order. He)! hind legs and striving for the advantage witli all the 
made a cell in the earth, collected’ the Jarve and | science of the most-experienced swordsmen or pugi- 
placed ‘them in it, assisted the pupe that were ready | lists. The most fatal point of attack, and the one for 
to be developed, and by feeding the surviving rufes- | which it seemed all contended, was the ligament 
cents preserved their lives. which joined the body with the head. This vital 
Francis Huber, the son of that'Peter Huber, who, | point once seized by the powerful nippers, death 
though blind, won a world-wide celebrity as the his- | ensued without a struggle. 
torian of the bees, has left on record very minute| No undue advantage was taken by either party, 
accounts of his observations of the habits of ants.|and no two would endeavor. to overpower a’ single 
His descriptions of their battles, though rendered a| One; nor was there any flinching or wavering. in .a 
little suspicious by the military terms used in them, | single instance..- Whenever two belligerents met it 
are very cifcumstantial. -Thdugh originating some-| was certain death. to one or -both. . Never, perhaps, 
times in disputes about the possession of a flock of | were two armies ‘more’ equally matched, in numbers, 
plant-lice, these battles ‘most frequently have for their | strength and valor; and,conséquently, at the close of 
object the “procuring of slaves. One afternoon in | the battle, which lasted two nights and a day, as new 
June, says Huber, as I was walking in the environs | recruits continued to arrive at every-moment, there 
of Geneva, I saw a legion of largish russet ants cross- | were but. few. left, and» probably’ none-of: the van- 
ing the road. Marching with rapidity in a compact'quished army. Observing closely, I could see a 
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slight difference in the appearance of the contestants, 
one set being perfeetly black, with a large head, while 
the other was nearer brown, with a smaller head, 
though both about equally matched in size and 
strength. Dismembered legs were numerous, and 
many an unfortunate though valiant hero, being en- 
tirely deprived of his supporters, was thus left, hors 
de combat, to die on the field. The next morning | 
swept up the dead and dying of both armies, amount- 
ing to thousands. 

The nests of ants vary much both in form and 
material. 


| nest. 
|creatures are of almost incredible extent. 


| issue from an outlet seventy yards distant. 


whole plantations. It has been noticed as a singular 


| fact that one set of workers ascends the trees and cuts 
| away the leaves, while another carries them to the 


The underground galleries formed by these 
Sulphur 


| smoke, having been blown into a nest, was seen to 


Ditches 


are no protection against them. It is stated that they 


| have even carried galleries under the great River 


Paraiba. They are great well-diggers, and excavate 
deep holes in search of water, which seems to be a 


The turf ant, a small dusky-brown species, | necessity with them. One of their wells, twelve 


common in gardens and fields, usually selects a tuft inches in diameter, was followed to a depth of thirty 
of long grass, the stems of which serve to support the | feet, when water was reached. 


dome-like top and the walls, while the blades wave 
above. The structure of this tenement is slight, 
usually consisting almost wholly of grains of sand 
piled up so skilfully as to retain their position with- 
out cement of any kind. The red ant, one of the 
commonest of European ‘species, builds up a small 








rounded hillock with fragments of wood, bits of| 
straw, dry leaves and the like. This hillock, how- 
ever, is but the outer shell of the nest, which is car- 
ried deep into the ground. It contains corridors, | 
landings, chambers and spacious apartments. All | 
the corridors lead to a large central room, loftier | 
than the rest, and supported by pillars. Here the 
majority of the inhabitants are to be found con- 
gregated. 

The mason ants, of which there are many varieties, 
including our own little yellow ant, use a more or 
less fine mortar in erecting the domes that surmount 
their subterranean habitations. The fuliginous or jet 
ants, the European representative of the common | 
black ant of Pennsylvania, hollows out, in the trunks 
of old oaks or willows, horizontal galleries, with 
thin partitions between, and communicating with 
each other. Rising story above story, these galleries 
frequently look like halls supported by pillars, and 
present the appearance of carved work of the most 
delicate and elaborate pattern. 

In the tropics, we find wonderful ant structures. 
In ‘Guiana, ant-hills have been seen from fifteen to 
twenty feet in height, and from thirty to forty feet 
around the base. Stedman, when in Surinam, passed 
an ants’ nest—being afraid to go up to it—six feet in 
height, and one hundred in circumference. 

The Coushie ant, says Bates, is one of the most im- 
portant animals of Brazil. It oftentimes takes for- 
cible possession of the land. Well-beaten paths 
branch off in every direction through the forests, 
upon which broad columns of these ants may be seen 
marching along, each individual burdened with a 
circular piece of green leaf, often larger than itself. 
From a fancy that the insect carries these leaves as a 
protection from the sun, it is sometimes called the | 
parasol ant. The real use of the leaves, however, is | 
to thatch the huge domes, sometimes forty feet in | 
diameter, of their curiousedifices. In gathering leaves, | 
the Coushie ants invariably give the preference to cul- 
tivated trees, such as the orange and coffee, of which | 
they frequently defoliate and destroy, or greatly injure, 





An Australian ant builds a curious nest in the 
trees, by bending down several adjacent leaves and 
fastening them together by silken threads so as to 
form a sort of purse. A person disturbing one of 
these nests, hears at first a pattering like rain-drops, 
and in an instant finds his hair and neck covered 
with fiery; stinging creatures, of which -he finds it 
almost impossible to rid himeelf. 

The inhabitants of an ants’ nest usually consist of 
winged males and females, and wingless neuters or 
workers. The workers sometimes are of two forms, 
one of which, having a large cubical head, has been 
called a soldier. 

The domestic life of the different species of ants, 
says Figuier, is nearly the same. The females live 
together in harmony, never ceasing to lay, whilst 
walking about, their minute, cylindrical white eggs 
These the workers pick up and carry to special rooms, 
where, in about a fortnight, they hatch into larve 
A troop of nurses take charge of the larve, gather- 
ing them sugary liquids for food, and airing them 
every sunny day. Watchers, placed just under the 
roof, as soon as they see the sun shining on the hill, 
go to tell the nurses. 
crowded with these latter carrying out the young, to 
put them on the top of the hill, where they will re- 
ceive the benefit of the sun’s rays. When the 
warmth becomes too great, the watchful nurses con- 
vey their charges to more protected chambers. 

When the larvew are about to change into pupe, 
the nurses brush them clean, and stretch their skins, 
thus preparing them for the approaching metamor- 
phosis. The larve then spin for themselves a silky 
cocoon, of a close texture, and of a gray or yellowish 
hue. In this stage of their existence the young ants 
remain apparently lifeless. When ready to emerge 
from their silky prison, the nurses again come to 


In a few seconds every door is 


| their assistance, and tear away the covering. The 


new-born ant is now carefully tended and fed, and 
taught to walk, till in a few days it is able to take 


| care of itself. 


Toward the close of August, if an ants’ nest be 
watched some warm, sunshiny day, thousands of 
winged ants will be seen issuing forth. These are 
the males and females, that have just. broken from 


the pupal shell, starting on their wedding journey 


into the air. Wonderful clouds of these have fre- 
quently been observed. The swarms of a whole dis- 
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trict seem to flock together, whirling and twisting up | as hard to sleep in that hut as in the trenches before 
into the sky like smoke-wreaths. From this bridal | Sebastopol.” 
tour, the bridegrooms never return. Ere their brief} _1n the wilds of Africa are found vast numbers of 


r| ants, some species so terrible to man and beast, that, 


come back to their old homes, or found new colonies, | says Du Chaillu, they may well be called lords of the 


with the help of a few workers who have been their | forest. 


escort. No longer needing wings, the workers haster 


1| Of these African plagues, the most to be feared, 


to cut them off, or, as most frequently happens, they | and, perhaps, the most terrible of insects, are the 
themselves cut them off. Chambers are set apart for | driver ants, so called from the fact that they drive 
them, where they are watched and tended with con- | every living creature before them. Though found in 
stant care and solicitude. Guards attend them night | vast numbers, neither the male nor the female have 
and day, caressing them, licking them, brushing | as yet been discovered. Du Chaillu doubts whether 
them and offering them food. On the slightest ap-| they build any nest, though other travellers speak of 


prehension of danger, these prospective mothers ari 
first of all carried to the securest retreat. In th« 


»|them as a matter of course. One thing is certain, 
»| they are most frequently encountered during their 


course of time they begin to lay eggs, as did their | terrible marches, These marches are scenes of terror 
mothers before them, and the circle of ant-life is| and destruction. The ants do not disturb vegetation, 


complete. 


| but every living creature that does not fly before 


As has already been stated, ants, with the excep-| them perishes. Villages are deserted as they ap 
tion, perhaps, of a few species, do not lay up pro-| proach, the inhabitants seeking safety in the rivers. 
visions for the winter. Indeed, during that period, | Fire, that will frighten almost any creature, has no 
in cold climates, they sleep at the bottom of their | terrors for them. A driver ant will dash at a glow- 


nests. A small number of species only hold out 


ing coal, fix its jaws in the burning mass, and strait- 


through the severe season by shutting themselves up| way shrivel up in the heat. Their marches are 


in their hills with a number of plant-lice, or aphides. 

No person, perhaps, who has had the misfortune to 
have a favorite tree or shrub infested with plant-lice, 
but has noticed the ants always accompanying those 
troublesome little pests. In fact, the plant-lice are 
the cows of the ants, to whom they willingly submit 


themselves to be milked of their liquid honey. Some- | 


times the ants inclose a flock of them on a branch in 
a miniature earthen stable. Ourcommon yellow ant 
is a famous keeper of these herds. It collects in its 
nest a number of plant-lice, especially those kinds 
living on the roots of grass and other plants, paying 
them, and, above all, their eggs, as much attention 
as it does to its young. For the possession of a flock 
of plant-lice, wars have arisen between neighboring 


ant colonies, quite as terrible in their way as have | 


been waged between nations of men, for something to 
which neither of the contestants had any just claim. 

Livingstone, speaking of the ants of Africa, de- 
clares that a gift, analagous to that of language, has 
not been withheld from them. “ We tried,” he says, 


“to sleep one rainy night in a native hut, but could | 
not, because of attacks by the fighting battalions of a | 


very small species of ant. It soon became obvious 
that they were under regular discipline. Our hands 
and necks were the first objects of attack. Large 
bodies were massed in silence around the point to be 
assaulted. We could hear the sharp, shrill word of 
command two or three times repeated, though, until 
then, we had not believed in the vocal power of an 
ant. The instant after, we felt the storming hosts 
range over head and neck, biting the tender skin, 
clinging with a death-grip to the hair, and parting 
with their jaws rather than quit their hold. On our 
lying down again in the hope of their having been 
driven off, no séoner was the light out and all still, 
than the maneuvre was repeated. Clear and audible 
orders were issued, and the assault renewed. It was 





generally made by night, as they cannot well endure 
the heat of the sun. If forced to march during a 
sunny day, they construct covered ways of earth 
through which they pass. When compelled to cross 
| a stream, they do so inasingular manner. Crawling 
to the end of a bough overhanging the water, they 
form themselves into a living chain. Ant after ant 
lengthens out the chain, till the free end reaches the 


water, and, floating away, link after link still being 

added, it is swept by the current to the opposite bank. 

The ant at that end then fastens upon some object, 
and the rest then pass over their companions as over 
a suspension bridge. Du Chaillu says that these 
| living bridges are tubular, and that the army of ants 
marches through them. 

When overtaken by a flood, the driver ants are 
said to save themselves from destruction by forming 
themselves into a ball, the feebler insects in the 
centre, and the larger and more powerful on the out- 
side. These balls, a specimen of which is in the 


British Museum, are about the size of a common 
cricket ball. Being much lighter than the water, 
they float upon the surface until the flood subsides. 
Very similar in their habits, but not so much 
dreaded by man, are the foraging ants of Brazil. 
Like the driver ants they march in great armies, de- 
vouring everything of an animal, nature, living or 
| dead, that falls in their way. Vegetation they do not 
touch. As soon as their advance is heralded by the 
| flocks of pittas, or thrushes, who accompany them, 
| the inhabitants of such houses as come within their 
| line of march, throwing open every box and drawer, 
| quit the premises. The ant army then pours in. Not 
}a erack or cranny is left unvisited. Every living 
| thing—rats, mice, cockroaches, scorpions, centipedes 
| and all the disagreeable vermin common to a tropical 
| climate—is destroyed in a wonderfully short time 
' The turmoil then ceases, the ants resume their march, 
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and the owner of the house returns in great glee to a 


renovated where he need no longer fear a 
centipede his shoe, or a scorpion in his head- 
covering 

But it within our own borders that two of the 
Refer- 


to the honey and agricultural ants 


most singular s} es of ant are to be found. 
ence is here made 
of Texas, the latter of which has been comparatively 
unknow! within a recent period. 
“The hone 
their habit | 


tinct form mn 


’ says a naturalist, who has studied 
is two kinds of workers of very dis- 
of the usual. shape, and performing 
the actiy ties of the formicarium ; the other and 
larger wo r is Inactive and does not quit the nest, 
its sole pur} apparently, being to elaborate a kind 
of honey, ' h they are said to discharge into pre- 
pared receptacles, and which constitutes the food of 
the entire population of the community. In the 


honey-sect workers the abdomen is distended 


into a larg bose bladder-like form. From this 
honey an agreeable drink is made by the Mexi- 
eans.” 

From hstract of an aecount of its habits, fur- 
nished by Dr. Lincecum to-the Linnean Society in 
1861, w her the following facts in reference to the 


agricultur which undoubtedly show it to be 


worth regarded as one of most curious of 
known ir ts 

It is ge, brownish ant, dwelling in what may 
be called paved cities. Like a thrifty, diligent, provi- 


dent farmer, it makes suitable and timely arrange- 


ments for the changing seasons. On ordinary dr 


ground, it bores a hole, around which it raises th 
surface three and sometimes six inches, forming 
low, circular mound, the outer edge of which is som 


three or four feet from the central entrance. On low 


flat ground, liable to inundation, the hill rises sharper 


and to the height of fifteen or twenty inches, wit! 
the entrance near the summit. In either case, thy 
ant clears the ground around the hill of all obstruc- 
tions, and levels and smoothes the surface to the dis 
tance of three or four feet, foriaing a handsome pave- 
ment. Within this paved area not a green t’ ing is 
allowed to grow, except a single species of grair 
bearing grass. Having planted this crop in a circk 
around, and two or three feet from the centre of th 
mound, the insect tends and cultivates it, keeping it 
free from grass ahd weeds. The cultivated gras 
grows luxuriantly, and produces a heavy crop o 
small, white, flintv seeds, which, under the micr 


Whe 


ripe, it is carefully harvested, and earried by thi 


scope, very closely resem Di¢ ordinary rice, 


workers, chaff and all, into the granary cells, wher 
it is cleansed of the chaff and packed away. . Th 
chaff is taken out and 
the paved area. 


rown beyond the limits o 


During protracted wet weather, it sometimes hay 
pens that the provision stores become damp, and ar 
liable to sprout and spoi In this case, on the first 
fine day, the ants bring out the damp and damage 
grain, put it in the sun t y, and then carry back 


and pack away all the sound seed, 


BAY-WINDOW AND MANSARD ROOF, 


BY T. 8. 
a i ih d be such an easy thing for him,” said 
J Maxwell to his wife. “Such an easy thing! 
He would never miss a comfort, and we would 
be lifted out of so much trouble.” 

Mrs. Maxwell did not remove her eyes from th« 
floor, nor ke any reply to her husband’s rm 
mark. 

“Not a chick nor a child to look after—only him- 
self an and I’ve got a honseful,” continued 
Mr. Maxwi “T’ve never asked him for a dollar in 
my lif ch I’ve been in many tight places.” 


“ And vou’ve 
well said, ina 
band as she spoke 
ithe valleys very deep, but you have 


always got through them,” Mrs. Max- 
tender voice, leaning toward her hus- 
“The mountains have looked 
very hich, ar 
alwavs passed them safelv.” 

“« Ve oe but 1 
crosseci my wav betore. 
a helping-han 

“Mauvbe not 
without hel; 
ing with reverence; Mrs. Maxwell added:. “God is 
ourhelper. In the future; as in the past—to-day, as 
yesterday, He will be’a*present help in time of trou 
ble; 


mountain like this one has ever 
I cannot get over it without 


We never overcome any difficulty 
Then lowering her voice, and speak- 


ARTHUR, 


“ All very true,” returned her husband; “ but He 
helps by human agency 

To this Mrs. Maxwell. did not reply. . She love: 
her husband; and never liked te oppose him in any 
thing. It would have savec him from many of th 
tight places to which he had just referred, if she ha 
done so often. His present trouble had come about 
in this wise: 

Mr. Maxwell ownéd the house in which he: lived 
He had bought it several years before, and unti 
within a year it'was burdened with a mortgage. , FT 
pay off this mortgage had been long and-hard. work 
a foreclosure, and a narrow 


His hom: 


Twice there -had ‘been 
escape from being sold out by the sheriff. 
was saved only through the intervention of neighbors 
and friends.. But, at last,,.thronugh industry and 
economy, the mortgage was paid off, and Job Maxwell! 
rejoiced in the ownership of a house free from all in- 
cumbrance. He had never in his life felt so rich and 
so much at ease in his mind. 

But, with most of us, permanent: satisfaction. does 
not come ith full possession. . We soon tire of what 
we have, and begin to look away to something new, 


and, as it seems to us, more desirable. It was not 


| long before Mr. Maxwell began to note the difference 
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between the outside appearance of his house and that 
of some of his neighbors’. He had been too much 
interested in paving off the debt to think of making 
such contrasts before. But now they were continually 
pressing themselves upon him. 

All at once he discovered that the white palings 
which enclosed the little flower-garden, in front of 
the house, had a very common look—being flat and 
pointed at the top. He saw nothing but palings for 
a week afterward, and was so fully posted in regard 
to them that he could tell every style in the neigh- 
borhood. 

“T don’t think I can stand these palings any 
longer,” said Mr. Maxwell, coming in one day. 
= They’re a perfect eyesore 

He was really excited. 

“ What's wrong about the palings, Job?” asked his 
wife, in her mild way. “1 always thought them very 
pretty.” 

“Pretty! They’re the meanest in the whole neigh- 
borhood. Even Peter Jones has nicer ones. I was 
looking at them this mornirg.” 

Mrs. Maxwell was satisfied; they were neat and 
tasteful in her eves. But they had so lost their good 
looks for Job, after he had compared them with his 
neighbors’, that he could see no comeliness in them 
So, nothing would do but he must have new palings. 

“ Let us wait a little longer,” urged Mrs. Maxwell. 

“What's the use of waiting. If we are going ti 
have them, the sooner the better. I’m positively 
ashamed of the old, poor-looking things, and wonder 
how I could have endured them so long.” 

Mrs. Maxwell understood her husband too well to 
make any decided opposition. She knew there would 
be no rest with him until he had his new palings, 
now that his mind was set on them. 

“How much are they going to cost ?” she inquired. 

“T got an estimate from Malcolm this morning,” 
re plied Job. “He says he doesn’t think it will cost 
over twenty dollars for a fence just like Squire Mor- 
ton’s, and that is, by all odds, the handsomest one in 
town. 

Twenty dollars! How much that would buy for the 
children! Their clothes were very much run down ; 
and it took half the mother’s time to alter, pateh and 
mend. Butshe did not utter what was in her thought. 
“ Malcolm 


doesn’t want the money. I can pay any time that it 


Job divined it, perhaps, for he said: 


is convenient.” 

On the next day the old fence, sound in every 
paling, and well- covered with paint, disappeared 
from the front of Mr. Maxwell’s -house, where it had 
stood and done as good service as the prettiest one in 
town for over seven years, and in due time another of 
more stylish pattern and more costly workmanship 
took its place. 

The ornamental always costs more than the simply 
useful. The “desire of the eye” is not satisfied with 
cheapriess. Before the fence was completed many 
changes from the first idea were made; and when the 
work was at last completed, Mr. Maleolm’s bill, in- 


stead of being but twenty dollars, according to the 


first estimate, footed up forty-six dollars, It’s recep- 
tion was a wet blanket to Mr. Maxwell’s enjoyment. 
He took no more real pleasure in the handsome new 
fence ; for he could not look at it without thinking 
of the forty-six dollars he should have to pay 

After the fence some better shrubbery had to come. 
He began to look more closely at his ne ighbors par- 
dens, and to see, by contrast, the meagreness ot his 
own. He had few, if any, choice plants. So this 
must be remedied—his garden must be fixed up. It 
would only cost a trifle. 

But the trifle did not fall short of twelve dollars. 
It need not have been half if he had been content 
with fitness and beauty. But he must have costly 
exotics because some of his neighbors had them. 

So it went on. The new fence was only the begin- 
ning of change and improvement. He fixed up here, 
and he fixed up there—made this little change, and 

| that little addition; all of which added to the com- 

fort and ron d looks of his house, but added also to 
the burden of debt he had taken up so soon after the 
old wearisome burden of years had been laid off. 

One day, as he stood at a window, Job Maxwell 
saw the carpenter in earnest conversation with Mr 
Fowler, his neighbor opposite. They were in front 
of Mr. Fowler's house, looking up at the building, 
and talking about it, as was evident from their ges 
tures. Maxwell ‘became interested at once, and 
crossed the street to find out what Mr. Fowler was 
coing to do. He was soon enlightened. His neigh- 
bor had caught the bay-window and Mansard roof 
fever, and was consulting with Dr. Maleoim, who was 
diagnosing the case. Maxwell listened with great 
interest; and as he listened, his eves wandered across 
the street, and he saw, in imagination, a bay window 
ewelling out from the second story of his house, and 
a Mansard taking the place of its slant shingle roof. 

Mr. Maxwell was unusually quiet and thoughtful 
all that day. The fever was getting hold of him 
creeping into his blood, and making its insidious ad- 
vances upon the very citadel of his life. He dreamed 
ll night of bay-windows and Mansard roofs, and 
awoke at daydawn unrefreshed. He fought against 
the disease; for he knew that if it got fairly hold of 
him he would have an exhausting struggle, and 
might not survive the attack. 

The first thing Maxwell saw on looking out next 
morning was the carpenter at work in front of his 
neighbor's house. Two of his men were with him. 
Scafiold poles were already on the ground. A little 
pang of envy shot through Job Maxwell's heart 
Why couldn’t he have a bay-window and a M insard 
roof as well as Mr. Fowler? He sighed, and turned 

away. 

Day after day he watched the carpenters at work 
on his neighbor’s house with scarcely less interest 
than the neighbor himself; and when, at last, the 
window was completed, and the new roof lifted above 
the old dwelling its bold proportions, all the attrac- 
tions of his own modest home faded away from Mr. 
Maxwell’s sight, and it became mean and common 


in his eyes. 
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The bay-window and Mansard roof fever did not | 


let go its hold on our friend, but continued to in- 
crease, until it had consumed all discretion and pru- 
dence. Then he held almost daily conferences with 
Mr. Malcolm, the carpenter, who made for him a draw- 
ing of his house, with the desired improvements, and 
and so helped on the disease to its crisis. 

Blindly, and against all his wife could say, Mr. 


Maxwell told the carpenter to go to work and make | 


the coveted additions to his house. 
ways and means had been settled. The new window 
and roof would cost, according to the carpenter's 
estimate, about twelve hundred dollers, and the 
money to pay for them was to be raised by a new 
mortgage on the property. 

“Only a matter of seventy or eighty dollars a vear 
in interest,” said Mr. Maxwell, lightly, in answer to 
his wife’s mildly-urged objections. “And see how 
much more room we shall have ; and how elegant the 
house will look.” 

They had already all the room they needed,-and 
the house was as neat and genteel as most of their 
neighbors’. 

It took nearly four months to put in the window 
and build up the new roof; during most of which 


‘time the family suffered many discomforts. The 


work was begun in August, and it was nearly Christ- 
mas before its completion. Mrs. Maxwell took a 
severe cold in consequence of the exposed condition 
of the house, from the effects of which she did not 


recover all winter. 


On the first of January Mr. Malcolm rendered his | 


bill. It was two thousand dollars. Im addition to 


the new roof and bay-window, other improvements 


were made in the house, which “might as well be | 


done while they were at it;” and the cost of these 


footed up far beyond what Mr. Maxwell had im-| 


agined. A mortgage was executed, and the bill paid. 


Another mortgage ! 


get free from the burden of one mortgage, and now 
he had taken up the burden of another! 

Was he any happier for his Mansard roof and bay- 
window? Did the mortgage set any the lighter upon 
him for these? Nota whit; they made the burden 
heavier, for he was self-eonvicted of weaknessand folly. 

And now it happened that a great depression came 
in Maxwell’s line of business. Trade ceased for 
awhile, and bills could not be collected. A failure 


. . * . i 
in his collections made it impossible for him to meet 


his own business accounts. Harassments followed, 


and then suits. 
already on his house, Mr. Maxwell could have raised 
enough money to tide him over his difficulties. But 
a second mortgage no one would take. 

The depression in trade continued, and things went 


on from bad to worse, until qioor Maxwell was at his 


wit’s end, and almost haraased to death. 
It was in this extremity that he said to his wife: 
“Tt would be such an easy thing for him.. Such an 


easy thing! He would never miss a comfort, and we 


would be lifted out of so much trouble.” 


The question of | 


Through years of patience, and | 
hope, and self-denial, Job Maxwell had worked to | 


If it had not been for the mortgage | 


He spoke of a wealthy relative who lived in a large 
city a few hundred miles away, to whom he proposed 
|to write and ask the loan of a few thousand dollars, 

But the proposition, as we have seen, was not favored 
by his wife, who believed more in God’s help, when 
it flowed into self-help, than in any other kind. She 
| understood her husband better than he understood 
himself, and felt sure that a loan from his rich rela- 
| tive would only add in the end to their embarrass- 
ment, and leave them, most probably, under the life- 


| long humiliation of a debt that could not be exacted, 
| and for the payment of which her husband would not 
| use the needed self-denial. 

“ All very true,” he had replied to her exhortation 
| to look upward for help; “but He helps by human 

agency.” 

It was some time before Mrs. Maxwell replied. 

Then she said; “God works in our affairs more in 
}us and by usthan through others. When we conx 
into difficult places, it is better to call into effort our 
}own strength, and to draw upon our own resources, 

small though they be, than to give up and call t 

others for help.” 

“But I have no resources,” replied Mr. Maxwell, 
| with a distressed look and tone. “I can neither gel! 
| goods nor collect what is due me. I am on the verge 
|of ruin. Without outside help, all is lost. If it 
nant for this wretched mortgage on our house, | 
|could get along; but no one will lend on a second 

mortgage. I was a fool ever to have put it there! 
| But I’m never willing to let well enough alone.” 

He struck the key-note there, and well his wif 
| knew it. But she did not add to his self-reproaches 


| by a confirmatory word. 

“Let us give up this house,” said Mrs. Maxwell, 
abruptly. 

Her husband started as if he had heard the roof 
fall in. 

“Give up the house!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes; bay-window, Mansard roof and all! We 
| shall never have any more comfort here. It is spoiled 
for our use. Let us sell it, and take a cheaper 
| home.” 

“Why, wife! What are you driving at?” 

“ At the solution of our difficulty. The mountain 
that stands across our path to-day has been reared by 

}our own hands, It is not well for us to ask another 
| to lift us over it. We built it up. Let us pull it 
| down.” * 
Mr. Maxwell drooped his head, and sat in deep 
| thought for a long time. Looking up at length, he 
said in a subdued voice: “ Not our hands, wife. We 
did not rear the mountain, It was builded by me. 
| But I cannot take it down alone. You will have to 
| endure like toil and privation. Ah! that is the bit- 
terest thought.” 

With a tender smile, Mrs. Maxwell ,drew her arm 
about her husband’s neck and kissed him. 

“The labor will be sweet,” she answered; “for I 
shall know that its end will be peace and rest for 
you. That it will make the way plain, and the 
trouble light.” 
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| 

And it did. The house was sold for a liberal | sons,” he said one day. “A man so well advanced 
price, and, after paying off the mortgage, Mr, Max-| in years should have known better.” 
well had enough over to clear his business of all em- ie What lessons?” asked his wife. 
harrassment, and to give him a comfortable surplus.| And he replied: “That self-help is the surest ¢ 
A pleasant little home was taken at an annual rent| pendence; that a thing not easily afforded is never 
considerably below the interest on the property sold, | truly enjoyed; and that to be in debt is to be in 
and into this the family drew closer together. purgatory.” 


] 


iC- 








The heavy lines that so often marred the brow of | SHARKS. 
Mr. Maxwell; the expression of care that had taken BY MARIAN KNOWLES. 
the old sweetness from his mouth; the fixed, absent | “ HERE are few things .more surprising and dis- 
look shadowing his eyes so long, were all absent now, appointing to the landsman,” writes a recent 
and in their places were cheerfulness, hope and con- | traveller, “than to discover, when he goes to 
fidenee. sea, that he obtains no fresh fish for breakfast or din- 


“Jt has taken me a long time to learn these Jes-| ner, and in a multitude of cases rarely ever sees & 


en 
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fish. It is true that the monsters of the deep may be | sighted him, and saw he was a shark about five feet 
seen at times, and shoals of porpoises, schools of| long. When the young cannibal saw us he struggled 
whales, a grampus, and a few dolphins be by no} hard to escape, but his ravenous appetite had been 
means wut mon sights; but it is only near the | his ruin, as the hook was deeply buried in his throat, 


shore, on sand-banks or coral-reefs that fish abound, 
whilst tl in itself is but thinly tenanted.” 

Yet, ocean is not entirely devoid of game, 
which, t h unfit for culinary purposes, may be 


useful in some other manner, or the destruction of 


and in ten minutes from the time of his being hooked 
he was dragged, snapping and wriggling, on to dry 
land. 

“On more than one oecasion, however, the fish we 
thus hooked was too much for us, and carried out 


whith, at least, is desirable. These fish, which | and off the whole of our line, and had we not re- 


afford both lal 


. , . . r 
proportions, and require more formidable tackle than | 


the hair-lines and silken flies used in catching salmon 
and trout. 

Among the creatures which are fished for at sea, 
we may specify the whale, the capture of which has 
been and is an important branch of industry. 

jut it is not our purpose now to speak of whale 
fisheries. There is another fish, in the killing of 
which every sailor takes a yet keener pleasure. 

“ Everybody,” continues the writer above qitoted, 
“connected in any way with the sea is always de- 


lighted when a shark is killed. A shark is the grem 
water-enemy of mankind; the delightful bath is | 


either impossible or bereft of half its pleasures when 


sharks are known to be near, A boat that is upset | 
causes a fatal accident in shark-frequented waters, 
whereas, it might produce only a ducking under | 
other circumstances. Thus, a sailor believes that he 


who kills a shark deserves well of his country and 
companions i 
“ The shark dies a craven; he affords very little of 
that sport which renders trout and salmon fishing so 
attractive ; his first rush, as he feels himself hooked, 
is usually powerful enough, but after that he exhibits 


little but sullenness, A young shark is usually more | 
vigorous and determined in his resistance than is one | 
of larger growth, and with these we have had good 
sport. In most rivers of tropical countries shark 


will be found near the mouths of rivers especially at 
high-tide, and those who are disposed for sport only, 
will find ample in such localities. The plan we | 
adopted was to procure two pieces of copper wire, 
twist these firmly together, and lash a hook on to the | 
end. A stout piece of cord was then made fast to the | 
wire, and a bladder attached to the cord. About a 
hundred and fifty yards of cord were coiled upon the | 
bank in order to play the hooked fish, a piece of meat | 
was then fastened on the hook, and the bait flang out 
seaward. The hands, for this work, ought to be pro- 
tected by a stout pair of leather or India-rubber 
gloves, so that a check may be given to the cord as 
the fish runs out with it. 

“Having made our preparations in this way, we 


cast our line, and had scarcely secured the end, than 
we saw the bladder that indicated the position of our 
hook and bait travel rapidly up stream, bob under 


water, and again appear. A rapid tng at the cord | 

as resisted, and immediately afterward the line flew 
through our hands, nearly a hundred yards being paid 
out without check. Then we, however, obtained a 
pull at our captive, and brought him near the shore, | 


or and sport, are magnificent in their | signed the end, we ourselves would have been 


dragged into the sea, our efforts being feeble in com- 
parison to the power of the monster who had swal- 
lowed our bait, and was equally capable, apparently 
of swallowing us.” 

There are several varieties of shark, all of them 
more or less to be dreaded. The Hammer-headed 
Shark is so named or unt of the hammer-lik« 
shape of its head. This shark grows to the length of 
ten or twelve feet. 

The Blue Shark inhabits the Mediterranean Sea, but 
periodically visits other coasts. It does great injury to 
the Cornish fishermen An English gentleman, Mr 
Couch, gives the following description of this shark : 
“The Blue Shark is migrat: ry, and I have never 
known it to arrive on the Coast of Cornwall before the 


| middle of June; but afterward it becomes so abund- 


ant that I have known eleven taken in one boat, and 
nine in another, in one day. The injury they inflict 
on the fishermen is great, as they hover about the 
boats, watch the lines, which they sometimes cut 
asunder without any obvious motive, and pursue the 
fish that are drawn up. This, indeed, often leads to 
their own destruction ; but when their teeth do not 
deliver them from their difficulty, they have a singu- 
lar method of proceeding, which is, by rolling the 
body round, so as to twist the line about them 
throughout its whole length, and sometimes this is 
done in such a complicated manner that I have 
known a fisherman give up any attempt to unroll it 


jas @ hopeless task. To the Pitchard drift-net the 


shark is a still more dangerous enemy, and it is com- 


|mon for it to pass in succession along the whole 


length of the net, cutting out, as with shears, the fish 
and the net that holds them, and swallowing both to- 
gether.” The Blue Shark is remarkable for the 
extreme slenderness of its body. 

The White Shark is one of the most ferocious of 
its tribe. It grows to the enormous length of thirty 
feet, is numerous in tropical seas, and is always on 
the look-out for prey. It is also frequently found in 
the Mediterranean, especially in the spring and 
autumn. 

A frequent companion of both the White and the 
Blue Shark is the Pilot fish, a small fish between 
whom and the shark a singular friendship seems to 


|exist. This fish will sometimes interpose between 


its friend and a bated hook, and, running against the 
muzzle of the shark, turn him from it. It will also 
lead him to his prey when thefe is'no accompanying 
danger; and so close is their friendship that it will 
sometimes cling to the shark as it is captured and 
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GRANDFATHI 


hoisted on deck. These singular fish sometimes 
ittend vessels for months together, and from this fact 
they obtained their name, as the ancients held them 
«cred as pilots to the doubtful navigator. The Pilot 
fish belongs to the mackerel family, to which it bears 
a strong resemblance. 

The teeth of a shark, unlike those of any other 
creature, are set in both jaws three or four deep, and 
are set in muscles instead of bone, so that they can be 
raised or lowered at pleasure. When at rest the teeth 
we turned inward toward the throat, These teeth 
ire so sharp, and the jaws so powerful, that a man 
‘an be bitten in two without difficulty. 

Sharks show themselves more frequently in fair 
than in stormy weather. The presence of a shark 


an always be discovered by a fin above water, or if 
st too great a distance to discry the fin, by a ripple | 


:pon the water’s surface, as sharks always swim so 





year the surface that 
the large fin upon | 
their back is well out 
if the water. Cases 
ire on record when 
they have made slight 
springs out of the 
vater to seize their | 
rey. 

Numerous are the 
ragedies in which 
he shark plays a pro- 
ninent part. In 
shark-infested seas, 
the fishermen and | 





sathers sometimes at- 
tack and vanquish 
their formidable ma- | 
rine foe with knives, | 
ind in rare instances 
. bold counter attack 
in the part of the man | 
will temporarily 
frighten the monster. 
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All their rich odor 
Lost on his senses— 
Sitting and thinking and waiting alone; 
Time passes slowly 
Under the arbor. 
Hark! ’Tis his singing-bird’s ravishing tone. 


Breaks from the winduw 
Sweetest of music. 
“Darling !”—how tender with heart-throbs the word! 
“Darling! Ob, darling! 
Grandfather's preeious one! 
Voice of more melody ear hath not heard.” 


Up to the chamber 
Quickly ascending, 

Grandfather moves with the step of a boy, 
All the bright sunshine 





Lost in the arbor 
Flooding his features with beauty and joy. 


' To his arms sy 
ing, 
| Round hisneek cling 
ing, 
Lovely and loving 


sweet as ar 


Laughing a 
And glad w 
) ir being 
i know 

Dear tle ie 

I Dreamland 


som, 
Mingling, though se 
venty summers 


apart. 





But it is, we believe, _ 
generally conceded that in dealing with these crea- 
tures “diseretion is the better part of valor.” 


GRANDFATHER'S DARLING. 


BY IRENE L-——. 


a W "vie is my birdie? 
Where is my sweet one? 
Not for an hour have I heard his blithe song,” 
“Gore into Dreamland. 
Soft! Do not wake him.” 
“Ah! while he’s sleeping the time seems so long.” 


Down from the chamber 
Slowly descending, 
Out ’mong the garden-blooms Grandfather goes ; 
In the green arbor 
Sitting and thinking— 
Twining above him the woodbine and rose 





| Nurstnc Trovspre.—Some people are as careful 


of their troubles as mothers are of their babies; they 
cuddle them, and rock them, and hny them, and cry 
| over them, and fly into a passion with yon if you try 
ito take them away from them; they want you to fret 
| with them, and to help them to believe that they 
have been worse treated than anybody else. If they 


could, they would have a picture of their griefs in a 
gold frame, hung over the mantel-shelf for everv- 


body to look at. And their griefs ordinarily make 


them selfish—they think more of their dear little 
trouble in the basket and in the cradle than they do 
of all the world besides. 


To understand the world is wiser than to condemn 
it; to study the world is better than.te shun it ; to use 
the world is nobler thamte abuse it; to make the world 
better, lovelier and happier is the highest work of 
man. 
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'M waiting, baby, darling, 

] Your eyes again to see ; 

Lift up the soft white curtain, 
And show their blue to me. 

Oh, lift the soft white curtain, 
For I have waited long 

Since sleep shut down your eyelids, 
And hushed your baby-song. 

I feel so very lovely, 
My eyes are full of tears— 

Strange voices whiaper round me, 
And fill my soul with fears. 


IN DREAMLAND. 








Then waken baby, darling! 
Come back to me, my dove; 
Come back to me from dreamland, 
For I am sick for love. 
A quivering of eyelids ; 
A tender baby-sigh ; 
A motion of the finger; 

A low, half-frightened ery. 
Oh, blue eyes, full of brightness! 
Oh, mouth so eweet to kiss! 
Oh, baby back from dreamland! 

I am wild with new-bdora bliss. 
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MY NEW ALPACA DRESS. 

BY ROSELLA RICE. 
“FPVHERE it lies, my new alpaca dress, and beau- | at the top cut into my heels so that they bled, and at 
tiful basque, neatly trimmed with folds of the | night the coarse homemade cotton stockings had to 


same; well, spread a newspaper over it, and | be soaked in warm water before they would come of. 
| “In a week or so I hinted to my father that | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


les leave it. 1 feel as though I never wanted to 
wear it—it’s neat and pretty, and in good taste, but | 
don’t like to look at it, it makes me sad, for a ‘tale 
hangs thereby,’” and I, Callie Ross, sighed and closed 
the bed-room door as my girl-friend, Lottie, laughed | disapproved of such things, and we'd better look 
and looked up in my face, as much as to say, “ Did 


would be glad if my sister and I could have black 
dresses—just plain ninepence calico would do; but 
he said it would be wrong to wear black; that he 


| after the interest of our immortal souls before the 
| adorning of our dying bodies. 

“ This was sensible talk, and we tried to believe it 
ind act upon it, but it was hard work for growing 


{ ever!” 
In the evening Lottie and Lide and my own girls | 


were popping corn and snapping apple-seeds on th 
stove, and hurling parings over their heads to sec 
what letter of the alphabet they would form in fall- 
ing, and all these silly, funny, little enjoyable things 
that girls have done from time immemorial. 

I sat reading Dr. Bushnell’s “ Moral Uses of Dark 


| littke girls who loved pretty. things. 
| “We used to talk it over, and try to make onr- 
| selves abide by his wise decision, after we had gon 
|to bed at night, but it generally ended with an un 
controllable fit of weeping down under the quilts, and 
the smothered cry of ‘ Mother, mother!’ as we lay 
there, lone little things, trying to comfort each other 
“ As soon as harvest was over our grain was hauled 


but somehow his best sentences would en- 


Things,” 
tangle themselves in with the girls’ capers, and at last 
[ laid the book away and drew my chair nearer the | 
stove. in wagons to Lake Erie, and exchanged for money, 
| observed the girls whispering to each other, and salt, coffee, fish, muslin and boots. One nizht the 
oceasionally I heard one say, “Oh, you do it,” “ No, | loaded wagons stood in the street, with white covers, 
you, I don’t like to.” At last Lottie said, “ Aunt] freshly filled tar-boxes,’and everything in good order 
Callie, won’t you tell us a story, it would be better | 
than anything else. Your stories are so good, just like 


ready for an early start the next morning. 
“ We girls listened and heard father making out 


his bill of goods and groceries—but never a word said 


they are in novels.” 
I had to laugh at this, because I so dislike and 


dread and fear novels, that the compliment was any 

thing else than Lottie intended it should be. | sister was bolder, and ventured further than I dared. 
“ Tell us why you don’t like your new dress, Callie, |I was fiery and impetuous, and would say cutting 

that’s a dearie; if it-does inake you sad, why you'll | things, while she would coax and cry, and say, ‘ Oh, 


ibout two dress-patterns. I was very anxious, and 
| trembled, but dared not run the risk of a refusal. My 


sleep it all away before morning, with that clear con- | do now!’ 
“* This is our last chance,’ I said. ‘Tl take the 
] 


. a 
1OOK for some 


science of yours, and you'll wake up as bright as—as 
~—a new tin dipper,” and the girl, Lottie, little witch, 
laughed and smoothed and patted her pinky palms 


| baby and go out into the orchard and 
| apples, while yon coax—and, sis, don’t give up; 
together. mind, it’s our last chance, and we do look so ugly and 
“ Well, I’ll tell you girls in my own way, then, and lclownish in our best. 
| we do all we can toward keeping house and making 
} 


I just think it’s mean, when 


you mustn’t interrupt me, or laugh or make remarks, 
i'll tell the whole story, from beginning to ending, | 
why I don’t like my new alpaca dress. | poorest gi 
“I was only fourteen years old when my mother | taking up the big baby on my back, I bent over, and 
died, and I had only one dress, a gay chintz, like cur- | started off through the wet grass, whimpering, ‘ Just 
tain calico, with big leaves and full-blossomed roses. | wait until I can get a certificate in arithmetic, and 
I never liked that dress, but it was all I had at that | 
time; and, with a ruffled calico apron, and some- 
body’s thin black shawl, I was fixed up to attend my 
I had always gone barefooted from 


‘em comfortable, to be used this way. Why, the 


rl in town dresses better’n we do,’ and, 


” 


I'l] see the end to this hard work and no pay 

saby leaned his ear down on my neck, and said 
Thum day I'll buy you a geld horthe.’ Little dear! 
[ had to laugh as [ replied, ‘ Bless your heart, little 
man! Ill knock him in the head, and eut him up 


ind melt him into doubloons in no time,’ and then | 


if 


mother’s funeral. 
April until November, and my feet had spread out so 
that they could not be squeezed into my last winter’s 
shoes, on that memorable occasion. I remember a | had to fling him around in my arms and give him a 
cousin brought me hers to wear—calfskin, ‘ lined and | good hug for his generosity. 

bound,’ she said, soft, nice ones, the like of which 1} “I'd give more for genuine baby condolence any 
had never owned. My shoes was always heavy lea-| time, or for the touch of their little hands, wiping 
ther, like men’s coarse boots. I managed to crowd | my tears in their bungling way, than I would for the 
my overgrown feet into cousin’s shoes, but they almost | cold, formal sympathy of the worldly-wise. 

“Pretty soon my sister came out to where I was 


split over the sides; they were low, and the binding 
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wading around in the dewy grass, and I hailed, ‘ well, | 
tell me what luck you had!’ ‘Oh, I don’t know 

whether we'd ought to be glad or not,’ said she, and | 
her face was set for both laugh and ery. ‘I coaxed | 
him, I said, “oh, come now, fad, let each of your 

housekeepers have new dresses, and if you don’t | 
want us to have black, why let us choose the kind, | 
some quiet gray, or brown with a dot or sprig in it,” 
and don’t you think he wouldn’t give up, but told Lu | 
to get a whole web of deep blue, that sort old women’s | 
aprons are made of. Plague on it! I’ve a mind to 
tear mine all to giblets and use it for kindlings.’ 

“*T abominate blue,’ said 1; ‘ but let’s pretend we 
like it, and make the best of it; maybe we'd be 
proud if we had our own way, but, dear me, I do 
hate to go about looking worse than an old washer- 


woman. If I had the chance I’d work out and earn 
evomething. It sticks to me what Fred Stanley said, 
that he’d rather have me for a partner at a concert or 
party, than any girl about here, only that I dressed so 
shabbily, but I'll study, and learn, and read, and 
think, and I’ll show Mr. Fred Stanley that it’s not 
the dress that makes the woman—TI’d rather have my 
soul well dressed than my body any time.’ 

“ And so we patched up our poor little longing de- | 





sires with this ill-fitting theory, and we made our | 
father proud of us in his way. He had good sense, 
and his judgment was correct, although he was igno- | 
rant of human nature, and had no knowledge of how 
to deal with those who could not see clearly as he 
did. 

“So we made suits of the hated blue calico, even to 
We had 


| 


sun-bonnets, little, corded starched ones. 
entirely outgrown our chip bonnets with the pink 
bows, they hardly covered decently the great, frizzly 


twists of reddish-brown hair that piled up on our 


big, round heads. 

“ Before I was sixteen our father married, and then 
I began to think I wonld like to work away from 
home and earn something for myself. Next to books 
my highest ambition was a lustrous black alpaca 
dress. All the girls of my acquaintance could afford 
them, and they all looked so pretty in them. 

“T said nothing about it, however, but as I sat one 
day sewing, making what my eldest brother had long | 
desired, ‘a coat with two tails to it,’ I resolved that 
the very next man who came along in a carriage, 
sleigh, wagon or bob-sled, on the hunt of a hired 





girl, I would really go. 

“ About eleven o’clock that same day there was a 
gruff rap at the door by a sturdy hand in a mitten, 
and a little, red-faced man asked, in a fine, squeaky 
voice, if we could tell him of any family in the | 


neighborhood whose daughters worked out. 

“T said, ‘well, I don’t know, sit down and warm | 
| 
| 


On inguiry, he proved to 


while I think about it.’ 
be a Mr. Burns, who had married Johnny Dike’s 
sister, and lived about three miles distant, on the 
Sunset hills, we called them, because they were away 
to the west of us and at night the sun seemed to go 
right down into them. 

“J said, ‘maybe I would suit you, Mr. Burns.’ 


|} and stay away until Saturday,’ 


just as we passed the cabinet-s 
| out but Fred Stanley, whistling along cheerily: He 
| stopped instantly and stepped b 


joyed my discomfiture, for he 


teeth showed over much 


‘Of course you would,’ said he, ‘but you don’t 
I replied, 
I would hate to be sepa- 


want to work out; you’re making fun’ 
‘I don’t want to work out; 
rated from the children; I don’t know how to da 
many kinds of work, either, but I do so want a new 
alpaca dress, and, Mr. Burns, if vou’ll take me, I'l] go 
with you,’ and my voice trembled and the tears 
choked me. 

“Well, Pll cheerfully take you, my child, and 
you shall have a silver dollar every Saturday night 
and [ll fetch you home on old Gray every time, to« 
I’ll warrant you know to do our little common bit of 
housework.’ 

“ He stayed till after dinner, and had his horse fed, 
and when I began to get ready to start I had to ery, 
because I loved my home and the poor children so 
much. But I pulled my hood down over my face, 
and tied up my few clothes in a little bundle and 
jumped on the old white horse behind him and held 
to his ‘sheep’s gray’ overcoat, and, with my family 
all standing around the block grinning joyfully, sor- 
rowfully and mischievously, I started. 

“* Now mind,’ said father, ‘this is Thursday, try 
ind he laughed, and 
h a good one. 

village. Oh, I did 


: would see me, but 


thought the parting shot was sur 
“We had to go through th 
hope none of the boys and gir 


hop w ho should come 


k and looked amazed. 
I felt my cheeks glow and the tears come to my eves, 
but I held my bundle in my lap and hung on to Mr. 


Burns’s overcoat, and talked away a& though I did 


|not see Fred at all. The old horse must have e 


poked along very 
slowly with his head down 

“*Can’t you go faster, please,’ I gasped, through 
my gathering tears. 

“Oh, yees; yip! here Gray! yip! yip!’ said he, 
digging the horse with his heels. 

“Just then the corner of my home-made barred 
shawl touched Gray on the flank, and he plunged 
forward, and I screamed and let go of my bundle, 
and flung the other arm around my employer. He 
howled out, ‘whoa there! what y’ about? whoa 
there,’ in a voice loud enough to rouse the whole 
village population. He pulled back on the reins and 
nearly crowded me off over the flowing tail. In the 
trouble my employer's large white hat tipped for- 
ward and slid down over his eyes, and he drew the 
beast blindly up against the fence. 

“Fred gallantly came to the rescue and picked up 
my bundle and a pair of blue yarn stockings that 
had fallen out of it, and reached them up to me, say- 
ing, ‘the horse became frightened, | presume.’ Fred 
never looked so pretty, only that his beautiful white 
I thanked him with 
assumed cheerfulness and put a smile upon the face, 
that, glowing like a poppy, wished itself six feet 
under the snow. 

“The woman was delighted to see me, she had a 
baby two weeks old, and four or five children besikies. 
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MY NEW AL 
The father and the older children had been doing the 
work for a few days, and the little log house looked 
like it, too. 

“She called me ‘ Miss’ whenever she spoke to me, 


and she thanked me for everything I did. As soon | 


as | warmed my feet, I turned back my sleeves and 


asked what was needed:to be done worst of all. She | 


said a little washing—some baby clothes, a shirt 


apiece for the children, and some bed and table linen. | 1 
“ While the water heated, I made beds, and swept, | Miss Callie” she said, warmly ; and then for the first 


PACA DRESS. 


the teakettle and poured into a clean kettle, and | 
in salt, and was getting ready to thicken it, when th« 
| woman crept up softly with a light in her hand, ar 
| looked sharply into the kettle. 


“es 


Is there not water enough ?’ I asked. 
was perfectly clean ; some girls are so careless ; ani 
| do like my mush to be marvellously clean ; but ther 
not a speck in that kettle. Oh, I know I'll like ) 


and put the house in erder, and I must say that I} time I saw that she had beautiful brown eyes of 


economized time to a very good advantage. 1 had 


ripe, nutty color. 


cried occasionally behind her husband’s back all the | “When supper was ready, I dallied with my spox 


way there; but now that I was really earning th 
coveted alpaca dress, 1 made myself believe that I | 
was quite happy. 

“ When the washing fluttered on the line, I rolled | 
down my sleeves and said: ‘ What next?’ 

“ «Make the wee baby a slip of a dress and a petti 
coat. 

“With her help they were made before sunset; 
and then came the milking. Our men always milked 
at home, and I didn’t know how very well, and didn’t 
even know our own cows. She told me they wer 
kept in the lot below the barn, both dark red, and 
quiet-looking cows that were easy and safe to milk. 
With a little twinge of homesickness, I put my shawl 
over my head and ran down to the lot, and found and 
brought them up to the milking-yard in my careless, 
hurried way, when, behold, I had driven up the 
oxen! Their sober, quiet cow-faces had misled me. | 
I looked all around to see if any one was in sight, | 
and I was thankful to know that there had been no 
spectator. I brought up the cows then, and after a 
good deal of trouble, with one hand at a time, and 
with the milk working back the other way, I suc- 
ceeded in finishing the job, but I was very tired, and 
perspiring at every pore. 

“ By the time the milk was strained I was crying. | 
I did wish I could only get the dress without going 
away from home to earn it. I resolved to make a 
cheap one answer; and before an hour passed | 
resolved to make a very cheap one suffice. 

“ As the sun set, its golden glory shone upon the 
eastern hills, and I knew my own dear home was 
bathed in its light. I grew more and more home- 
sick, and I thought if I stayed a month I couldn’t eat 
anything. Oh, I knew the children would miss me 
when they played ‘blind man’s buff,’ and ‘hide and 
seek,’ in the evenings at home! 

“*You may get supper now whenever you are | 
ready, Miss Callie,’ said the woman; ‘and, if you} 
please, ’'d rather have mush and milk for supper. | 
You may make tea for yourself if you prefer, and 
there are all kinds of fruits and preserves in the 
cellar—just get whatever you like best. You've 
worked so hard since you came, that you'd be better 
off t have a cup of hot tea, I think.’ 

“We never had mush and milk at home; we 
didn’t call it food; and I detested it; and then I had 
never made mush in my life, but I knew the form 


to go through while making it. I boiled water in 


but I was so sick for my home that I could not swai- 


low. I resolved to try and stay until Saturday nig! 
anyhow, and then to get some girl to take my place 
Alpaca was too dear for me to buy ; blue calico wae ; 
very good substitute, and I began to rather like it 

“The brown-eyed woman said she never ate su: 
good mush, and the little boys said, ‘More, mor 
yet!’ while the father looked over at me patron 
ingly, as much as to say, ‘It takes me to find the goc 
hired girls,’ 

“The little boys went to bed early; the mother oc- 
cupied a bed at the farthest end of the kitchen, and sh 
lay there cooing over the little baby; I sat and read, 
und Mr. Burns looked over his account book 

“T was very sorrowful and uneasy. It did see 
that all the little arms at home were reaching ¢ 
pleadingly for my return. I felt too badly to ery— 
crying wasn’t half expressive or strong enough. 

“T looked out of the eastern window, and the fu 
moon was just rising over the peaked tops of the 
eastern hills beyond my home. The very face of the 
moon looked over at me sadly, pityingly, understand- 
ingly. I couldn’t endure the torture any longer. 
went into the other room and dropped my bundle am 
things out of the window. 

“ Fiddlesticks! Who cared for alpaca! It wouk 
soon crease and grow dingy and old, and it wouldn’: 
stand washing; and wasn’t an intelligent girl clad i 
the commonest blue calico richer and more of a 
queen than a frivolous, silly, ignorant one rustling ix 
silks? Wasn’t a contented mind wealth? Wasr 
the companionship of one’s little brothers and sisters 
at home better than all the fading finery in the 
world? If Fred Stanley cared for a girl's clothes, was 
he the anob worth caring for? No, I didn’t want an 
ell of alpaca until I was well educated, and could teach: 
and earn it without such heart-breaking privations 
as this! 

“T wrote a little note, saying: ‘I'll die here; 
must run home ; I am so sorry for all of you, and for 
the trouble ve caused you; but I can’t endure this : 
you must forgive me.’ And then I signed it ‘Cali 
and slipt it in my pocket slyly, yawned and said 
was quite bedtime. Then I went to the door, re- 


marking, ‘Oh, what a glorious evening!’ and care- 


iess stepped out and twisted the note about the door- 
latch, and tiptoed around to the window, and put or 
my hood and shawl and stole cautiously out to the 
road. 


““Oh, yes. I was looking to see if everything 
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“T didn’t know the way home, but knew the right | congratulating me, just as glad as though I had re- 
direction after I had run half amile. The night was | turned after an absence of a year. 
cold, and a deep snow lay on the ground; it was be-; “My employer, surprised at my long absence, went 
tween Christmas and New Year's, and the moon was | out to see if I had not slipped and fallen; he called 
full. Iran with all my might, occasionally looking | me in vain, but when he opened the door to go in, he 
back over my shoulder, fearing to see an angry man in | found the note, and it explained all to his own satis- 
full pursuit on a poky-headed white horse. faction, and that of his cooing wife. 

“A few rods from home, and I could not restrain| “It changed her coo to a moan of—~‘ What will we 
the jubilant shout of joy that would come out. 1/ do now for a girl?’ 
stole in softly at the back door and crept into bed,} “Mr. Burns laughed in spite of himself, and was 
laughing hysterically, while the tears ran down my | very sorry, and said he would have taken me home 
cheeks. I was so happy I couldn’t sleep for erying,|on old Gray that very night, had he known my 
until nearly midnight. 1 had ran those three miles | anxiety and home-sickness. 
without stopping. I was wakened in the morning| “And, girls, this is the reason I don’t like my new 
early by a dazzling light in my eyes, and there stood | alpaca dress—it brings up from the grave of the dead 
all the children, bent over, around my bed, laughing | years remembrances of my dwarfed girlhood, that are 
uproariously and feeling of me, and questioning and | too painful to think of, realities I try to forget.” 








CROOKED PLACES. 
A 8TORY OF STRUGGLES AND HOPES. 
BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
Author of “Occupations of a Retired Life,” “Premiums Paid to Experience,” ete. 
CHAPTER VI. | “You can’t be civil to a man but he thinks you're 


HARRY WESTBROOK. | willing to marry him, and if you’re not civil he 
S a matter of course, Hatty had lovers. It took | thinks it all the more.” 
Mrs. Harvey another inward struggle to accept} Mrs. Harvey could only silently wonder what it 
the plain facts of this epoch of her children’s} would end in. Hatty herself seemed perfectly heart- 

lives. Seeing what they were and where they were,/ whole. Nor could all her mother’s watchful affec- 
whom would they be likely to marry? Ordinary [tion detect anything amiss in her conduct which 
workingmen and an ordinary workingwoman? No, | could explain her troubles. She was only impar- 
not Milly, at least, Mrs. Harvey felt almost sure. As | tially cordial and open, which was so ingrained in her 
for the other two, she was not a fool to think that in | nature that when shesincerely endeavored to be anstere 
their present circumstances, they had any claim to | and repellant, it only resulted in a spasmodic, over- 
aught higher. If George was fit, in mind and even | done shyness, which might easily be mistaken for 
manner, for any lady, the mother could impartially | arch coquetry. 
own that his surroundings were not. His wife must| Presently there came a lover of a very ‘different 
be prepared to wash and scrub and cook, without any | kind to the honest shoemaker, the sharp saddler, and 
thought of wrong done to her. His soul and his life | the earnest, blundering corn-chandler’s “ young man” 
had different claims, and one or the other must miss | who had already presented themselves. 
something in the future. When this one began to “ drop in” of an evening, 

Hatty took everything quite equably, and did not |he did not make all the family uncomfortable by 
feel in the least shamed or angered that her first offer | sitting on the edge of his chair and blushing and 
of marriage came from a working shoemaker. stammering. He had a bit of news for Mrs. Harvey, 

“Only I’m sorry when a decent man makes a fool | a fitting pleasant word for Millicent, and an argu- 
of himself,” she said, “I’m sure [’d put him off plain | ment for George. 
enough for him to understand, if he hadn’t made up| His name was Harry Westbrook, and thongh he 
his mind not to.” lived in the same lowly street with the Harveys, he 

Mrs. Harvey, accustomed to the cautious advances! had “gentle blood” in his veins. Once, in the 
and careful distinction of grades of a more reticent | course of some appropriate conversation, he took 
part of society, was somewhat scandalized by the | from his pocket an old signet-ring, with the family 
frankness and courage around her. She, herself, | crest engraved thereon, and showed it to Mrs. Har- 
married at three-and-twenty, had refused but one| vey. The well-bred, dignified woman liked him all 
previous offer, and could only plead guilty to one or | the better for having it, and for not wearing it. 
two silent lovers, one at least of whom, she felt sure, He was tall and fine-looking, with a something in 
had kept from declaration from his just sense of cer-| mien and manner that set him apart from the hand- 
tain rejection. But Hatty’s admirers seemed to take | somest of the workingmen around him. And he had 
for their motto, “ Nothing venture, nothing have.” | also that greatest charm of all, a sad history. 


Hatty’s own characteristic report of the matter was| His spendthrift gentleman-father, born to “hunt- 
true enough. |ers” and “meets,” had fallen to die from the effects 
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“ 


of a ducking he had received as a “welsher” ona 
fifth-rate race-course. This ne’er-do-weel’s wife had 
been a simple decent woman of lower birth, who had 
been dazzled into marrying him while he was still 
handsome and fascinating. Poor thing! Even from 
her own son’s account, one could hear she had paid 
very dear for her folly. His childhood had been 
spent in furnished lodgings, each more squalid and 
disorderly than the last. The scrapegrace father, 
alternating with circumstances from cruel penurious- 
ness to mocking prodigality, had often clothed his 
half-fed child in rich velvets, and hidden his wife’s 
bruised arms in Lyons silk. But the poor woman 
had done her best for her boy. She had taught him 
all she knew, and then starved herself that he might 


be taught more. She had striven to screen his father | 


from blame, even while training him to loathe his 
father’s courses. She died first, mercifully spared 
the last cruel pang of such a death as her husband’s. 

All this was indicated rather than related by Harry 
Westbrook, and it touched Mrs. Harvey’s motherly 
heart. She felt that she could not be surprised if 
Hatty listened to his wooing. 

Hatty was a riddle not easy to read. As the young 
man’s attentions advanced her cordiality retreated, 
but not in the old laughing, skittish way. During 
his visits she would stay more than half the time in 
her own room, and then come down grave and 
silent, 

As the family acquaintance with Harry increased, 
Mrs. Harvey, though she grew to like him more and 
more, began to have her doubts and fears. It was 
hard to say that he was not a religious man. He had 
attended church regularly since they had known | 
him. (He now went to Zion chapel.) He stayed | 
quietby in his dismal lodgings during the intervals of 


service, in spite of all temptations to seek fresh air | 


and change. He kept a sort of humble, pathetic 
silence Whenever sacred topics crept into conversa- | 


tion, or if he spoke it was just with one or two half- | 


yearning words. And yet— 

Still, even if he were not yet “altogether a Chris- 
tian,” how few holy influences he had enjoyed hith- 
erto, poor fellow! There was a good deal of poetry 
left in Mrs. Harvey, elderly widow as she was, and 
not all her sharper experiences of life had destroyed 
the old humble simplicity that had always preferred 


others to herself. Like an unsuspected skeleton at | 


the bottom of a calm, sunny river, the pain of her 
own half-sympathetic marriage lay unspoken in her 


heart. She would pray, and she would exhort, that | 
her daughters might never know what that was. | 


But if Hatty only saw the difference which she could 
see between this lover and all her other levers, if her 
warm, young heart caught the love-version of her 
own calm, motherly liking for the youth, then it 
seemed to Mrs. Harvey that her daughter was caught 
in the mesh of a terrible temptation from whose in- 
tricacy she could see no way of escape. Hatty 
seemed just the sort of woman to refuse to see the 


entanglement, and to walk straight into it, blindfold, | 


and singing. 


It seemed to Mrs. Harvey a much harder pass than 
that agonized decision of hers which had made them 
all into poor working people. And yet Hatty had 
always said, “She could never have done that.” 

There was one thing which Mrs. Harvey forgot. 
Something which we are all prone to forget. Not 
that God shows a way of escape along with every 
temptation. Mrs. Harvey remembered that full well, 
and reiterated it in her prayers, and tried to take 
comfort from it; but failed because she could not 
see the way herself. But she forgot that this was net 
her temptation, and that there was no need, and, 
therefore, no promise, that she should see the out 
let. 

Hatty grew much graver and gentler. She would 
take her work off to her own room, and sit there 
alone for hours even when no Harry was haunting 
the family apartment. A responsibility had faller 
on the girl, She had a question to answer to God 
and to her own soul. 

She was such a young thing—scarcely nineteen 
yet—and still it was two months ago since Harry had 
said to her: “ Miss Harvey, you must know what you 
are tome. Do you think you can like me?’ 

They were walking in the twilight, for he had 
waylaid her on some household errand. And Hatty 
had found that the easiest answer was the truth. 

“Of course I like you, Mr. Wes-brook.” 

“Don’t say it so,” he had answered, hotly. 


aT 





mean can you love me better than anybody else, and 
| forever and forever? Don’t say a word now, it would 
be too hasty either way. Think it over, and tell m« 
| when I ask you again. You must be everything to 
me or nothing.” 

| None of her other simple lovers had ever spoken 
| so. And it was those last words of his that haunted 
| her—“ everything or nothing.” Could he be every- 
| thing? Would it be a very praiseworthy or happy 
| life that had him for its highest point? And y 

| would not his utter withdrawal make a very unbear- 
able blank ? 

Hatty did not put it so. She had never talked 
metaphym<cs with George and Milly; but she said w 
herself: “I wonder if all my ways are his ways, and 
if not, I wonder if I could give up mine for his. I 
don’t quite know what his ways are, I’m not even 
sure that he has any yet, and if so, then who knows 
| what they will be? He's lived a sad, unsettled life, 
| Poor boy—always ‘in tents,’ as our minister would 
; say. One never hears him talk about things near at 
hand and likel?. It would be better to think about 
a rise in his salary than of what he’d do if he had 
| five hundred a year. That only seems a worry to 
| me, and enough to hinder one getting on at all. But 
| religion is nothing unless it makes us charitable to 

the ways of those who have had disadvantages. And 
| I’m sure if I'd been in Harry’s place, I’d not been 
near as good as he is. I don’t think that I am really 
as good now, if only he could see a few things a little 
differently. I wish he had not told me that he never 
cared to go to church till he saw me. Mother does 
' not know that, and have I any right to tell her what 
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poor Harry said in strict confidence, only to show me | had never had more than “a foolish fancy” for 
what a good influence I had over him?” | her. 

And so there was rather a bewildering complica- But, in her own heart, Hatty had long laid down 


tion that night when Harry Westbrook announced | laws concerning the marriage state, to which she 
to Mrs. Harvey that “he had received hopes that he| clung with that narrow persistency which is the 
weakness of an uncultivated mind, and yet so often 
its best stronghold. Very few need to open a gram- 


himself might some day call her mother.” 
“What, are you and Hatty really engaged?” Mrs, 
Harvey asked. mar, if it were no use to learn a rule, unless one 


“T’s no use saying engaged,” Hatty had spoken | could remember all its exceptions. And it is better 
to forget a real exception, than to make a false one. 

One of her rules was of the headship of the hus- 
band over the wife ; in her own words, “that no wo- 


up, rather decisively for a young lady in her inte- 
resting position, and with a swift flush passing over 
her face. “ It’s no use saying engaged till one knows 


when one expects to be married. And we don’t want! man should marry a man she could not look up 

t» be married for a long while yet.” | to.” She made no philosophic distinction about 
“T shall have to be rude enough to bid you speak | mental and moral powers, laws of compensation, etc., 

for yourself,” said the lover, gallantly. 
“T can’t understand you one bit,” Milly said to | but which often sacrifice clearness to effect like “Old 

Hatty that evening when they were both shut up in | English” letters on a sign-post. 

their bedroom. “You were never angry with the She had often said, half playfully, half seriously, 

ridiculous people who made you offers, and now, | “If my husband wanted coffee, and I wanted tea, I'd 


all of which are not without their wisdom and justice, 


although you are going to accept Harry’s, you seem like him to be the sort of man to whom I give his 
half as if you resented it.” ' own way directly, without even letting him know it 
“T don’t understand myself, and I don’t try | wasn’t mine.” 
much, because I ain’t worth the trouble,” Hatty an-| Now, ninety-nine people out of a hundred—Hatty 
swered. | herself and her sister Milly included—would have 
“]T do hope you will take care what you do,” Milly | decided that Harry Westbrook was altogether the 
went on; “don’t play false in your thoughtlessness. | superior of the couple. He was better read, and, in 
Harry is just the man who could be terribly injured | every conventional sense, he was better bred, for he 
ms, nor indulged in the 


by want of heart in the woman he loves.” }made no mispronunciati: 

Hatty gave a low whistle. It was a shocking | rough-and-ready phrases with which Hatty liked “to 
habit of hers, generally indulged in, when, in her | cut her way straight into a truth.” And yet Hatty 
she had something to say, which | felt herself noways inclined to give up her own ways 
to his, and was actually beginning to doubt whether 


own phraseolog: 





she could not “bring out.” 
“Yes, indeed, Hatty,” Milly urged, in her young | her old admiration of such dutiful surrender was not 

enthusiasm, “you may have his welfare for this|a mere girlish folly. 

world and the next in your own hands.” Mrs. Harvey did‘not grow better satisfied with her 
“Mavn’t he have mine, in his turn?” Hatty in-| future son-in-law. He was as well-behaved as ever, 


quired humbly. but in the quicker current of their more familiar ac- 
1 , q 
“Men are different to women,” Milly answered, | quaintance, little straws began to show which way 
’ . ’ l , « 
loftily. the wind blew. 


“T think I’m a very old woman to you,” Hatty| “My hair has fallen out a great deal lately,” Hatty 
observed, as it seemed inconsequently. “TI ain’t got | chanced to say. 
any romance in me; at least, not your sort.” “ Oh, we must stop that,” Harry replied with solici- 
“You shouldn’t give Harry hopes unless you love| tude. “You have such lovely hair, and I admire 
him,” said Milly. | beautiful hair so much. Indeed, I think every- 
Hatty said not a word, and did not whistle. Milly’s | body does. A woman is nothing*without her pretty 
advice, like most advice in love affairs, was given in | hair.” 
the dark. There was much in Harry’s history and| “Then what is she to do if it all falls out?” Hatty 
character, over which the motherliness of Hatty’s na- | asked, only half archly. 
ture yearned with an infinite dumb tenderness, and | “Wear a wig,” said he. 
which gave an agony of strength to his appeals for| “Well, yes, if she was a disagreeable sight without 
her love. And she must be “everything or nothing,” one,” Hatty answered; “but 1 wouldn’t wear one 
and she really loved him far too well for that dread | without telling everybody that it was a wig. I hate 
alternative. Indeed, Hatty had such a clinging | deceptions.” 
kindlinees for every human being with whom she had| “ But you need say nothing about it,” said Harry. 
ever come in contact, that she had rejected the| “There’s sure to be something to make one men- 
shoemaker and the saddler with all the less pain, be- | tion one’s ‘hair,’” Hatty retorted, “and whenever 
cause she would still see them, day after day, in their | that happened I should say ‘my wig’ instead.” 
old pleces, and she had never felt quite comforted | “Ts not that straining truth too far?” -Harry 
concerning them until they had resumed their former | asked. 
habits of neighborly greeting and chat, and had, in| “You can’t strain truth,” said Hatty; “truth is 
fact, quite settled it in their own minds, that they ' truth, and everything else is lies.” 
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“Well, if you were wearing a wig, 1 myself would 
rather not know it,” Harry observed. 
“I fear you set too much value on perishable ex- 


ternals, Harry,” said Mrs. Harvey, very gravely, and 


her heart grew sore to feel how soon the hard worl 
and many cares of young, needy married life, would 
wear away the physical bloom and beauty which 


even the mother was half afraid were Hatty’s chief| one place and one’s heart in another. 


charms in the eyes of her lover. 

“T hope you pray to God to guide you, dear,” she 
“T think only God 
can guide us in these matters, for our dearest friends 
do not know what will really be best for us. Ask 
Him to lead you to what will keep you nearest Him- 
self, dear, and pray Him to keep out of your heart 


would often say to her daughter. 


anything that can come between you and your love 
for Him. Better give up anything than Him.” 


And then the mother would sigh within herself, | 
feeling that this daughter of hers was cast in no} 


heroic mould. Not that she feared Hatty would 


wilfully hold everything cheap in purchase of a brief 


day of false, passionate love. A woman must have 
gone far downward, before Satan tempts her to try 
that turning. But had Hatty the determination 
which can tear up what has taken root deep in the 
soul ? 

cision? The young man could not be said to have 


deteriorated. At least, Mra. Harvey could not feel 


sure that he had, though she sometimes thought he | 


seemed a little changed—less serious, more trifling. 
The fact was, their early acquaintance with him had 
been like one of those fair shimmering spring morn- 
ings which promise such a glorious day, and yet 
sometimes die away into a gray, dull noon—so im- 
perceptibly that you could not say when the last sun- 
beam finally faded out. . 

There was only one person in the little social circle 
who had never given Harry more praise than a 


dubious“ Humph,” and who now spoke out plainly. | 


This was Miss Brook. 

“T never liked him,” she declared stoutly. 
had better have married the saddler, for he is a 
honest, well-doing young fellow. I’m glad he’s got 
somebody to take him. I looked in upon him and 
his new wife yesterday, and their pretty parlor does 
him credit. It’s quite a picture.” 

“ But one does not marry for a pretty parlor,” Mrs. 
Harvey remarked, laughing, half sadly. 

“No, but one marries for what gets one,” said Miss 
Brook, fiercely. “It’s eighteen months since this 
young spark first saw our Hatty, and a whole year 
since he first had the impudence to speak about her 
to you, and what the nearer is he to being married? 
Wasn’t it only our Hatty’s own good sense that saved 
her from parading a trumpery ring on her finger, 
and looking like a fool to the whole parish ?” 

“ What can he do?” asked Mrs. Harvey, forlornly. 

“Do! Work all night, and live on bread and 
water by day! Do! Anything!” 

“He would only break down his constitution.” 

4“ Fiddlesticks ! made to be 
broken down one way or another, and you must take 


Constitutions are 


CROOKED 


Besides, what was to urge her to such de-| 


“ Hatty | 
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your choice between. Don’t a long, lingering, diddle- 
daddling engagement break down a woman’s con- 
stitution ?” 

“Ym afraid it often does,” Mrs. Harvey said, with 
a sigh. 
| “More than often. And wastes her life as well, 
| for it’s an awful strain working with one’s hands in 
And yet I'd 
| bid a true woman wait for her lover twenty years if 
there was any God’s reason why he should not marry 
her out of hand. But if he’s only sparing and saving 
his own precious constitution, I’d leave him free to 
do the same to the end. A man can no more take 
| his donstitution with him to Heaven than he can 
| take his silver and gold. He’s only got to make the 
best use of it in this life, and it’s generally as true 
with it as with money that there is which scattereth 


and yet increaseth.” 

“It was my plea, remember, not Harry’s,” said 
Mrs. Harvey. 

“Tf Iwas a young man, with a girl waiting to 
| marry me when I could afford to take her, would I 
go and buy fine new satin stocks at four and six- 


pence?” asked Miss Broek, with withering sarcasm. 
“Would I have a single pair of gloves in my posses 


sion, let alone three pairs, one lemon colored? These 


wouldn’t be my ways, Mrs. Harvey; and I’m double 


sure they would not be your own.” 
| “For Hatty’s sake and his own, we must hope he 
will grow wiser,” said Mrs. Harvey. 
lad has had but little enjovment ir his life, and is 
likely to feel it hard to be called to so much self- 


“ But the poor 


sacrifice.” 


“So much self-sacrifice !’’ echoed Miss Brook, with 
|a snort which meant more than a dozen dictionaries 
| could convey. “ But it’s the way with human nature. 
Whenever there’s one, like yourself, that’s lifted an 
hundredweight, you are always so fearful that an- 
other may be crushed beneath an ounce!” 

“What can I do?” sighed Mrs. Harvey. “Cer- 
tainly I am not satisfied about Harry. With all his 
moral conduct and correct outward observances, I 
fear he is not a thoroughly Christian man. 
can I expect an affectionate girl, seeing everything 
through the first light of love, to believe this? There 
seems too much in his favor. It would be different 
did he go into gayeties and dissipation.” 

“Go! There is no goin him!” said Miss Brook. 
|“ He won’t even go to the dogs—he’ll wait till they 
|eome to him. He wants a good moral electric shock 
—something that will go right across the torpid grain 
| of him.” 

| In truth, though Hatty did not own it to herself, 
| she was not happy in her love-afiair. 


3ut how 


The sunshine 
|seemed gone off the world; faith and energy lay 
| tranced in her heart. How was she to know that 
| this was actually the consequence of the evening 
| visits and chats, which, indeed, were assuming an 
| undue position, as the only charms of her life? She 
| still taught in the Sunday-school, but her class was 
} not as attractive as it used to be, and she had lost two 
or three ef her best scholars, and really sometimes 
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gave a serious consideration to Harry Westbrook’s 
frequent hints that she should resign her post. Not 
that she showed any falling off in zeal or diligence 
that was perceptible to the old minister or to Mr. 
Webber, the superintendent. Hatty’s conscience was 


still in her work, though her enthusiasm had fainted. | 


There was no comfort in sermons now-a-days, and no 
relief in prayer. Hatty’s sole safety lay in the misery 
that she felt because this was so. It was the one im- 
perishable seal of her redemption. 
the Father’s house, though she had left her sheltered 
seat by the hearth, to stand shivering on the thres- 
hold. 

And then Harry Westbrook lost his situation, He 
had applied for an increase of salary, and his appli- 
cation not being immediately granted, it had seemed 
to him a right and prudent course to menace his em- 


She was inside 


ployer by unpunctuality and negligence. 

“T thought I would show him what I was worth,” 
said Harry. 

And perhaps he did—only the employer showed 
him the door. 

“But I have not quarrelled with him—oh, dear, 
no,” Harry explained. “I have been in to see him, 
and had quite a pleasant chat only this morning. 
And I’ve quite talked him over to understand that 
he did not really dismiss me, but that I grew dissatis- 
fied, and left to better myself.” 

And open, truthful Hatty said not a word. She 
had learned that it was no use. 
led to a war ,of words, in which his subtler wit 


: ee 
always bore off the victory, and left the pain with 


her. 

“Harry Westbrook is a fool and worse,” was the 
comment of her Brother George. “Give him up, 
Hatty, and don’t waste another thought upon him.” 

“Give him up, in his hour of trial and adversity !” 
said Milly. “Tatty is no true woman if she can do 
that. Only let her be faithful, and she will be sure 
to win her reward.” 

True words indeed! 
Milly’s romance. 

Harry did not find it easy to obtain a new appoint- 
ment better than that he had lost. One or two worse 
ones offered themselves, but he rebelled against 
“going backward.” Yet presently he would have 
been very glad of another chance of these. He had 
saved but little, and was soon deep in debt at his 
lodgings. Hatty heard all the details of the misery ; 
how he was bullied and insulted—how once he walked 
the streets the whole night rather than confront his 
landlord, who became so alarmed, that he came out 
to look for his lodger, and, glad to find him safe 
and sound, led him home without one angry word for 
that time. 

Any one who knows a woman’s nature. can guess 
how blindly and devotedly Hatty clung to him now. 
When nobody knows what of bitter change and agony 
any day may bring forth, every trifling endearment 
or petty act of good nature, assumes such a cruel, 
wringing pathos! 

Everybody openly blamed him now. 


But with a truth beyond 


“They had 


Remonstrance only 
|the green plate. “It did not matter” now with 





” she cried, in 


all turned against him in his trouble, 
desperation, only wishing in her inmost heart that 
she could really feel it was so. 

“Tt often seems so,” her mother said, with sad 
gravity. “ His troubles have shown what he is. But 
if, after what has passed, he became heir to a million 
you would find that my censures would only become 
doubly as strong.” 

And yet, while Mrs. Harvey did not spare her 
daughter from hearing the severest judgments on her 
lover, and repeatedly expressed her decided opinion 
as to Hatty’s pfoper course, she never personally 
urged her to give him up. She felt it too sacred a 
matter for the pressure of even a mother’s authority. 
Such giving up must be voluntary to be effectual. A 
bitter life is better than a blighted one, and it is 
useless to break off an engagement, if a heart breaks 


| with it. 


| 





CHAPTER VII. 
MATED FOR LIFE. 
T was an unusually damp and trying November. 
The house was dull and dreary as it had never 
been before ; for Hatty was benumbed and depressed, 
and everybody else was silent and sad for her sake. 
Not that she neglected her domestic work. There 
were days when she “ tidied ’’ with doubled, desperate 
energy ; but the little touches of gayety were gone— 
the pink jug was no longer artfully put in front of 


Hatty, while to her mother, for the first time fully 
comprehending of what lightness and ease of heart 
these little things had been symbolic, it did matter 
very much indeed. 

There came a single heavy knock upon the door. 
Hatty started. She started at every knock now. 
Then she went to open it. Thongh she had seen 
Harry the evening before, she had all sorts of vague 
fears about people with news of a dead body dis- 
covered, with a letter from her upon it. Instead of 
this tragedy, she found only a rough errand lad whom 
she knew to be in the service of Mr. Webber, the 
Sunday-school superintendent. 

“Our housekeeper is taken sudden bad with the 
erysipelas, miss,” he said, “and I dare say you know, 
miss, the three children has the hooping-cough. Saya 
our housekeeper, says she, ‘I’d be easy in my mind, 
if Miss Harvey would come round for the day, for 
she’s a fine hand with sick children,’ and I wish you 
would, miss, for the master has been up and down 
with them all night, and now he’s up and down out 
of the shop, and he looks like a ghost, miss. Ain’t 
you well yourself, miss?” 

“Oh, yes, I’m quite well,’ Hetty answered, a little 
inclined to feel it “a bother” that her own afflictions 
were not of that ostensible kind which entitles the 
sufferer to the luxury of strict retirement. She 
actually hesitated a whole minute before she said: 
“Tell the housekeeper I'l! come.” 

She went back into the house to finish something 
she was about. As she was putting on her bonnet, 
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she said: “One can’t refuse when one’s asked; but | 
| wish people would let me alone,” 
“No you don’t, Hatty,” said her mother, gently. 
“You only fancy so. 1 know better.” She was glad 
of an outer-world interest for the girl. 
Hatty turned and kissed her. She was usually 
very demonstrative among her nearest and dearest. 
“Tt’s nice to hear you say so,” she sighed, “ but 








I'm getting sick of myself.” 

And so she went away. Turning into the Mile-End 
Road, she met Harry Westbrook. 

He walked on a few yards with her. He had no 
hopeful word to say. There was no luck for him in 
the world, and he wished he was out of it. He was 
only a burden to her, he knew that. And she did 
not need any burdens, it seemed to him her life was 
hard enough already. He only wished he was a rich 
man, that he might take care of her. For himself, 
perhaps the grave was the best inheritance. Then 
he said good-bye; it was an unpleasant, foggy ial 
ing, to be out in. He should have liked to see her | 
again in the evening, but he begged her not to hasten | 











home a moment earlier on his account—only he 
should like to see her, for there was no knowing | 
how little longer he might see her at all. Good-bye | 
again. 

The clouds, through which her mother’s words had | 
let a little sunshine, closed again over Hatty. But | 
she went patiently on her way. 

Mr. Webber kept a large shop, and described him- 
self as “a bookseller and stationer, wholesale and 
retail,” but his literary stock seldom got beyond 
spelling-books, ready-reckoners and elegant letter- 
writers, and his best profits were on grocers’ stationery, 
packing-paper and cardboard for fancy boxes. He 
was a widower, and his three motherless children 
had, till lately, been “boarded out” in the country, 
whence they had now returned, sadly unruly—a sore | 
trial to their patient, pious father, and the prim old | 





woman who managed his household. | 

Hatty went up to the great first-floor sitting-room, | 
over the shop. The three children were there by | 
themselves. Little Ellen, the youngest, perched un- 
comfortably on a sofa, coughing and fretful. Dick, 
the eldest boy, hunting the younger, James, about 
the room. There was a chorus of delight at Hatty’s 


arrival. 
But she went away for a moment to see the inva- | 
lided housekeeper. She was an ancient spinster, as | 
kind and good as she could possibly be, but one of 
those women who are positively terrified with the 
management of children. It had been bad enough | 
while they were well. Their sickness had driven her 
almost frantic, and Hatty felt quite sure that her con | 
scientious terrors had been the active cause of her | 
utter disablement. 
“Tt’s all very fine to say it’s only a common child’s 
disease,” said the good woman, gasping in her dark- 
ened room ; “ but what’s the doctor been examining 
Dick’s chest for, and saying we must take great care | 
of him for as strong as he seems? I should just like | 





Webber, that I should! And then he says they must 
do this, and they mustn’t do that; but yet I must be 
considerate, and not cross ’em—the cough makes 
children sc nervous. I'd like to see the doctor make 


little Ellen drink mutton-broth without crossing of 


her! But it will be all right to-day, now you've 
come, Miss Harvey, for you’ve a genius for it.” 

Not at all nonplussed, Hatty went to her task, and 
found it sufficiently engrossing to make her own 
anxieties grow very far off. She knew all sorts of 
lively games, which yet did not knock the children’s 
sorely-needed breath out of their bodies. When Mr. 
Webber came up to dinner, he blessed her in his 
heart. He looked pale and worried, poor man, for it 
was a busy time in the shop, and he had all a father’s 
feelings and a man’s helplessness. Bad as was the 
day, he had not hesitated to run out, that he might 
himself choose a toy for his little white-faced Ellen, 
who looked so dreadfully like her mother in her last 
‘Iiness. His kindness was its own reward, for Hatty, 
with her quick woman’s wit, made it a stringent con- 
dition “that now papa had been so good as to buy 
such a pretty doll, Ellen must take her broth with- 
out saying a word to fidget him, or else surely she 
would be ashamed to look at his nice present.” 

It was the most peacefnl meal that Mr. Webber had 
enjoyed for a long time, and he felt quite loth to leave 
the snug, bright room, for the cold, damp shop. He 
actually indulged himself in ten minutes’ chat before 
the fire. 

“But I must be off at last,” he said, cheerily. 
“Dear me, but the shop I half shrink from to-day, 
would have seemed a paradise to me, compared with 
the cold, damp outhouse I worked in, in my young 
days. But nobody need complain when their hard 
lines comes early. And as for fun and excitement, it 
comes natural in those rough ways. And there’s 
worse mental exercise than pulling hard at the two 
ends to make them meet.” 

Mr. Webber was a little plain man, who did not 
talk immaculate grammar, and whose education was 
solely made of the strange odds and ends of religious 
magazines, mutual improvement societies, and the 
like. Yet the world was the better for Mr. Webber 
by one godly home, and one honest Christian exam- 
ple. 

“T only wish Harry was a little like him,” sighed 
Hatty. “Every hardship would grow easy then.” 

Mr. Webber saw a pretty picture when he came up 
after tea, to release Hatty from her labors. The two 
younger children, weak and easily wearied, had fallen 
asleep on the sofa, and for their sake Hatty had put 
the candle behind the screen. She was seated in the 
firelight, with Dick beside her in the great arm-chair, 
which was quite roomy for them both. Her arm was 
round the boy, whose head rested on her shoulder. 
Mr. Webber conld hear their low voices as he came 
softly up-stairs. Dick used to sit just so in the twi- 
light, giving childish confidences tothe mother who 
had been dead nearly five years already. Dick had 
never sat so since. His father was often sorely trou- 


to let the doctor himself try to take care of Dick ' bled about him. He had to be strict and severe te 
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boisterous lawlessness. He had to be law and justice; 
but it was with a forlorn sorrow that there was no- 
body to be restraining mercy. 


saw his rebel subdued for once, happy and earnest, 


his heart grew so full that he could trust himself to | 


eavesdrop no longer, but dashed into the room and 
broke up the pretty picture. 

“T wish Miss Harvey would come and live here 
always, instead of old Mrs. Gamm!” said the boy 
that night. 

Hatty found Harry Westbrook awaiting her in her 


own home. George was out. Mrs. Harvey and 
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As the good father | 


thankful you asked me to go to India, because as | 
can’t say ‘Yes,’ it shows me I’m not meant to } 
I hope I haven’t done you any 


but it wouldn’t undo that t 


your wife any where. 

| harm already, Harry, 

do you the greatest harm of all, and Zo on to be your 

wife now I know I oughtn’t to be.” } 
“It is quite natural that you should feel leaving 


you would only be patient and think of me you would 
be able to bear it.” 

“Perhaps I might for 
/some people—I don’t know, maybe I haven't got 


| your mother and sister, Hatty,” he pleaded, “ but if 
| 

| “No, no,” she wailed. 

J 


° . . - F . 
Milly were both seated at needle-work with their! enough heart for such deep love. But I can’t do it 


heads bent very low. They both rose up as she en- 


tered, and left the room. 


for you. I'd be a happier and a better woman, living 


As Mrs. Harvey passed out | here, an old maid, just going wherever she was wanted, 


she took Hatty’s face between her hands and kissed | and doing whatever nobody else cared to do. I'd 


it fervently. 


Oh, forgive 


have more satisfaction in that, Harry. 


Astonished, Hatty turned to Harry. His face was me, forgive me!” 


bright and eager, and he stretched out his hand and | 
drew her fondly toward him. 

“ All the terror is over, darling,” he said. “I have | 
the offer of a good appointment. I got it through m* 
old employer. I shall be able to marry you directly, 
and we shall live in such ease and luxury, for the 
climate is healthy and native service is cheap in the 
hill-country of India.” 

Hatty put her hand to her forehead, and her heart 
felt cold and dead. 

“It may seem hard to you to go at first,” Harry 
went on, blithely; “but you will have me, darling? 
Surely, you will be quite satisfied with having me, all 
to yourself? For my part, I am glad to go, I shall 
like the change, and a change for so much the better. 
We shall be waited on like princes, over there, Hatty. 
No common people always treating my beauty as an 
equal, and worrying her to help them out of their 
troubles.” 

Hatty drew herself away from him. Her mother 
or her neighbors would scarcely have known the 
handsome girl as she gazed at her lover then. The 
outlines of her face looked strong and hard. Her 
voice was deep and harsh. 

“T cannot go with you, Harry. I cannot leave | 
everything else. Oh, Harry, I dare say you will call 
me false and fickle. But I cannot—cannot—cannot | 
leave everything else to go away with you.” 

He might have thought that her words could be | 
presently combated, but there was in them a cry of | 
agony—a tortured rending in two—which he could | 
not mistake. 

“Have not I heard you preach that man or woman 
should leave father and mother and cleave only to 
wife or husband?” he asked, with a passionate bit- 
terness. 

“Yes, ves,” she cried, “the Book says so, and it is 
#0. Unless it is so there is no true marriage. Unless 
a woman would cheerfully follow a man to the ends 
of the earth, she ought not to marry him. She has 
not the true wife’s love for him. I have loved you— 
yes, Harrr, I have, I have, amonge other things. But 
I don’t love you enough. 








all by yourself, 


how it is, Harry, you know I’m not clever. 


| Way we are in. 


I can’t tell | to-morrow. 


But I'm! last thing before I sailed.” 


“Shall I stay at home?” he asked, mournfully. 
“Or shall I go away there till I have earned some 
money, and then come home again and try to settle 
down?” 

“Not for me!” she said. “This has come like a 
flash of lightning, and shown us what a dangerous 
3ecause the lightning goes out the 
way doesn’t get safer, Harry. If this had not come 
to test us, Harry, I might have married you, and 
lived to grow what you wouldn’t like, nor God either.” 

“And you don’t think you'll miss me when I’m 
gone?” he pleaded. 

“T shall! I know I shall,” she owned, with a 
burst of tears. “ But I don’t know that I shall miss 
you more than I should what I should leave if I went 
with you.” 

“T think you are putting too much stress upon 
very natural feelings,’ Harry observed, more hope- 
fully. “I dare say most women who have gone with 
their husbands to foreign lands heartily wish them- 
selves at home again, and wonder how they could 
have come away. Yet it is but simple homesickness, 
and wears away in time.” 

“Yes, yes, Harry,” she interrupted; “I know it is 
so. I have heard mother say that one may often 
wonder how one had strength for this or that, and 
feel that one couldn’t have it again. But then one 
had it at the time it was wanted, and one thanks God 
for that. I haven’t it, Harry. I’ve felt for a long 
time that this was coming somehow.” 

“What! that you meant to give me up?” he said, 
stepping back, stung. 

“No,” she said; “but I’ve felt something was 
wrong. Life didn’t fit me, and I don’t think it really 
fitted you, either.” 

They sat silent. Both their heads were buried in 
their hands, and great tears kept falling on the table 
between Hatty’s fingers. 

She looked up at last. 

“When do you go?” she asked. 

“In five weeks’ time,” he answered, heavily. “I 
am required to leave for Southampton the day after 
I meant to return here to be married 
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(nother silence. 

“ You'll want a great outfit,” she said. 

“ Yes,” he replied; “it will be easily bought. My 
new master makes an allowance for that. He would 
have made an allowance for you, too.” 

“Harry,” said Hatty, eagerly, “don’t buy every- 
thing. Let me do some sewing for you—it will show 
me that you forgive me.” 

He looked at her earnestly. 

“You shall have some, Hatty,” he said. “That 
shows me vou mean all you're saying. I believe 
that—you do love me—but not in the wife's way. 
Make me up anything you like, and send it to my lodg- 
Don’t speak another 
I can’t 


I'll say good-bye now. 
word. And out to the door. 
stand it.” 

She sat still where she was, till she heard the 
street door close, and his heavy footsteps pass the 
She still sat motionless, till her 


ings. 


don’t come 


little court-yard. 
mother and Milly came creeping back with eyes full 
of tearful interrogations. ‘ 

“Harry is gone,” she said, quietly. “It is all 
over. I could not go away with him. Don’t talk to 
me about it.” 

{nd she rose and went away to her own dark 
chamber, and did not come in again to supper. 

But next morning she prepared ‘breakfast as usual, 
and then went out and bought some fine linen, and 
set herself diligently to make it up into the most 
elaborate shirts. It was the dainty shroud of a still- 
born love. 

She did not see Harry Westbrook again before he 
miiled. A little note from him acknowledged the 
receipt of her farewell gift. Mrs. Harvey, Milly, 
and even George, all read it. Anybody might have 
done 80. 
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her ripening beauty a sweet, womanly sedateness, 
and shamed away the light, shallow love which had 
before haunted her footsteps. As months and months 
went by, and she still remained so serenely sober, so 


solitary among her old associations, Mrs. Harvey 
actually began to think that after all Hatty might 
become an old maid. 

To be sure, George and Milly had got into such a 
habit of laughing over Hatty’s lovers, that they could 
not leave it off, but must sometimes twit her about 
Mr. Webber, and the regularity with which he kept 
her supplied with a loan of Sunday books. Hatty 





bore it with her old patience for a long while, but at 
| last she flushed tearfully, and sobbed, “That she had 
|let them laugh about a good many, and they might, 


| 
| 


| as Jong as they liked ; but they had no right to make 
gameof a good, serious man like Mr. Webber.” 

“ Certainly not,” chimed in Mrs. Harvey, quite in- 
|nocently. “It is natural that Hatty should not lile 
|to hear any foolery about an old friend, for whom 
she has such a deserved respect.” 

She was still as profoundly innocent, when one 
|evening Mr. Webber called and inquired pointecly 
| for Mrs. Harvey. 

| “Something about that delicate little daughter of 
his,” said the good lady, as she adjusted her cap and 





bustled to receive him, only to be confounded by 
| such incoherent speech as this. 

“Your daughter Harriet—have long seen her in- 
estimable value—am not young—nor at al! worthy. 
My dear chil- 
dren’s best interests safe in her kind hands.. Home 
like home again. My boy Dick worships her. So 
good, she would not make a fuss about anything, but 
shall have new carpets and papers, and everything 
right. May suit her better than a younger man. 
She says she can honor me—I don’t know what for. 


But she says she can look over that. 





“My Dear Harrier: Thank you for your token 
of remembrance. You have always been very good 
to mé, as you are to everybody, and I shall owe you 
much of my pleasantest recollection of England. As 
for what is bitter, you would not have given it me 
but in kindness, and I hope it will do me good, that 
you need never feel that you did anything but what 
was right. My best love to all, and 

“T remain, always yours gratefully, 
“HARRY WESTBROOK.” 


“There must be a great deal of good in him, after | 
all,” said Mrs. Harvey, wistfully. 
“Yes, very likely, if you stirred him well up,” | 
commented vigorous Miss Brook. “The worst of the 
people with a great deal of good in them is, that few 
are ready to tell’em there’s more evil! Our Hatty 
has been a true friend to Henry Westbrook.” 
Good Miss Brook’s active interest in the Harvey 
household was rewarded by a sweet sense of property | 
therein. Between Mrs. Harvey and her-the children | 
were always “ ours.” 
The mother had no more reason to fear any flights 
or vagaries in Hatty. Her life had had that price- | 


leas touch of responsibility and sorrow, which gave ' 





Hope you will pardon what must seem like impu- 
dence in a widower and middle-aged, but we both 
want your blessing, and I'll do my duty to your 
child, as I know she’ll do the seme by mine.” 

“And can you really love him better than poor 
Harry ?” Milly asked in another chamber conference. 

“T know I'd go to Van Dieman’s Land with James 
Webber if he asked me,” said Hatty, bravely, with a 
strong light in her beautiful eyes, and a tender quiver 
round her mouth. “James Webber carries God in 
his heart, and that would make it home wherever he 
went.” 

There was a quiet wedding, with Milly and little 
Nelly Webber for bridesmaids, and then the wedded 
pair took the three step-children with them on their 
week’s honeymoon at Richmond. There was no such 
long difference between the ages of the husband and 
wife as té make a romance ora scandal. She was 
twenty-two and he was thirty-eight. 

Miss Brook officiated at the marriage, terrible in 
an old brocade that had done service in the days of 
her youth. She went through the ceremony so dili- 
gently that she even echoed the portions set apart for 
the bride and bridegroom. 

She drove home in the same fly with Mrs. Harvey, 
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and could not resist making a few personal observa- 
tions. 


, “ Ain’t you sorry now that Hatty put such & many | 


stakes down in her own place, that she couldn’t strike 
tents and off at any word like a marching soldier? 
Can’t you see now, that them God doesn’t give much 
romanticalness to are just those that haven’t got what 
is necessary to keep romanticalness from being sheer 
rubbish? Can’t you see now that from every tempta- 
tion God makes the way of escape suitable to the 
nature He offers it to? Is He a mocker that He 
should bid a rabbit save its life by running up a tree, 
and a cat by burrowing in the ground?” 

And so Hatty settled down to the homely, loving 
life that was fittest to bring out the best of her, and 
to make her of most service to God in this world. 


_— 


PART Il.—HOW GOD GUIDED A GENIUS. 
CHAPTER I.—THE TALENT PUT TO INTEREST. 


LL through his diligent boyhood and youth, | 
George Harvey lived a kind of double life. Hy/ 
might talk over some of his duties and prospects to | 


his mother and sisters, but the real secrets of his 


working existence remained in his own heart. If 


Mrs. Harvey had known all, she might have felt 
goaded to snatch him from it, at any cost, as a brand 
from the burning. 

George’s was a very hard place to begin with. It 
was easy to describe himself as “reading boy,” and 
to speak only of his wonderful trials and successes in 
his old skill in deciphering writing. To the brave, 
manly lad, it was equally easy to be silent about the 
errand-going, window-cleaning and office-cleansings, 
which earned more than half his humble wages. 
When George’s hands looked unaccountably red and 
scarified, there was always some reasonable account 
of a seasonable and obliging assistance which had 
been required in the matter of presses and types. It 
was the truth certainly, but it was not the whole 
truth, nor yet one quarter of it. 

Oh, reader, in thy praiseworthy severity toward 
shams, include not under that name all things which 
are not precisely what they seem. Was He an im- 
poster who supped at Emmaus in the guise of a 
stranger? Stop the counterfeit coin, and destroy its 
baseness forever, but condemn not the foreign pioce 
which thou hast taken unawares into thy purse. It 
may not be good to pay thy baker’s bill, but it may 
be worthy to grace a royal cabinet. Askest thou, 
what is the use of the secresies, and euphonisms be- 
hind which grow up only fair flowers of endurance 
Askest thou, why should not the world 
Why dost thou 
Why dost 


and sacrifice ? 
see these beauties, ‘these virtues? 
store thy dainty plants in winter? 


thou not leave them open to sweeten the north-east 
wind, and enliven the snowy landscape? 
that question, and then be content to love even thy 
nearest and dearest, in the faith that they offer to God 
far sweeter blossoms than they can ever give thee in 
this world. 

Poor little George Harvey, with his Greek verses, 


Answer 


————— ~ 


|and his many crowding fancies !—no loving heart 
| less tender and true than the heart of his Heavenly 
Father could have borne to see him, in his littl 


| greasy apron, rubbing away at smoky windows with 
| sore, chapped hands, or going from tap-room to coffee- 
| house, collecting the unctuous dinners of the ribald 
| journeymen. He patronized the exact side-streets 
| where he knew his mother would never see him. He 
| met Milly once, and exhorted her “not to tell,” and 
| she was worthy of him, and did not, and never even 


mentioned it to himself, till years and years after- 
| ward. And surely God wrote down his name in His 
| book of heroes—a larger volume and of a totally 
| different contents, to any such work current in this 
world. 

In their most prosperous days, George had enjoyed 
}a small weekly allowance, which he had always 
| hoarded for the purchase of books. But this was now 
He had 
just to go over and over again, his old Homer, his old 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and his very ancient and bat- 
tered Plutarch’s Lives. He was often very tired of 
| these at first; the mystery was that he grew less and 
| less 80. He did not remember that a sage had said, 


| set afar off, among unattainable luxuries. 


| “Fear the man of one book.” 

George’s scrambling duties led him among many 
varied people. He did not make friends as his Sister 
| Hatty did. Or, rather, he made friends to himself, 
| but was not made a friend of. He filled his own 
heart and imagination rather than entered into 
others’. He really knew more about many people 
to whom he never spoke an unnecessary word, than 
did Hatty of those with whom she sat and chatted for 
hours. 

There was the woman at the boiled-beef shop. 
George knew quite well that she had been a great 
deal better brought up than the vulgarly-handsome 
“master” who sat in her parlor smoking a long clay 
pipe. George quite understood that she was very 
unhappy, and though her eyes were red for weeks 
after her baby died, still George did not think she 
was altogether sorry. Heaven preserve the little 
printer boy, but he had his private doubts, which he 
would not have breathed to a living soul, whether 
she was really “Mrs. Smith.” He always put her 
wasted tawdry figure into Hatty’s song of— 


“Oh, no, we never mention her,” 
Her name is quite forgot.”4 


And yet she was kind to the little quiet printer boy, 
and. let him look over her shop-bundles of waste- 
paper, and pick ont whatever he chose. 

Then there was “Mr. Rollo,” who wrote poetry, 
and got George’s master to print it on credit. Mr. 
Rollo had been a wealthy tradesman’s son, but he 
had been quite above the shop. He could not find 
Helicon in the cellar, nor Parnassus behind the 
counter. Itstaggered George at first, and he thought 
Mr. Rollo a shrinking, sensitive soul,:too “sweet” 
and “light” for this hard work-a-day world. With 
Mr. Rollo in his eye, George even wrote a secret 








stanza about— 
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“* That lofty soul, that noble mind, 

Which no fit resting-place can find, 

But bravely meet its lonely doom, 

And only asks—a poet's tomb!” 
But George presently discovered that if Mr. Rollo 
could not find Helicon and Parnassus in the shop, he 
wemed to find them in still stranger places. Did he 
think the gutter was Helicon, that George had to 
pick him out of it, one fine winter evening? Did he 
think the police-cell was Parnassus, that he went 
there regularly every two or three months for blacking 
“Mrs. Rollo’s” eyes? Why had he married poor 
Mrs. Rollo, if he did not like her?—and George 
could not wonder if he did not, for she was vulgar, 
fat and loud. By and by George heard that Mrs. 
Rollo had a little money! It was altogether a shock 
to one’s ideas to think— 
“That Heaven-born genius so should fall?” 


But still poor Rollo was kind; he was the very first 
person to whom George ventured to show his own 
rhymes, and Rollo lent him Crabbe’s “ Poems,” and 
Walter Scott’s “ Antiquary,” and patted the boy’s 
shoulder and said, with something very like a tear in 
his fishy eyes, “that he'd better stick to his work, 
and that would make a man of him.” 

Poor little George! Once he set his boyish heart 
buying a bound and ruled book wherein to copy 


his poetical offorts. These things were not so cheap 


sixty years ago as they are now, and it was a very com- | 
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could be said of him, for sense of morality he had 
none. | 

In birth, in breeding, in that grain of mind and 
frame which grows out of these, George Harvey and 
James Murray stood at antipodes. And it was from 
their very distance that they drew together. 

The other men and lads in the place were ordinary 
work-people, with the common merits and faults of 
their class—left, at that date, very much in their 
native “rough.” They disliked George, calling all 
his little ways which differed from theirs, “a setting 
up,” and constantly jealous of the superiority his 
quickness of mind gained over their untutored 
strength. They despised James. There were always 
fights arising out of their coarse insults about his 
parentage ; for though James confided to George that 
he did not much feel the sting of these, he always 
made them an excuse to display his physical prowess, 
as the best proof he could bring forward “that he 
was as good as they were.” 

The melancholy mystery of James Murray’s whole 
life gave him a weird interest to George. George 
had put him into two poems—“ The Foundling,” and 
“The Homeless Waif,” and we must say that James 
would not have known himself, and yet, perhaps, his 
failure would have lain with his own perception, 
rather than with George’s art, 
looking straight out of his innocent boyhood, saw the 
nearest to what God himself saw—a sight utterly sad 





Perhaps George, 


mon-looking thing, priced eighteen pence, on which | and pitifal, to make angels weep and fiends rejoice. 
(ieorge set his fancy. But his wish was a profound | George was not yet philosopher enough to say coolly 
sxeret. Nobody knew that he wrote poetry, and yet | “that every human being must have had a chance in 


the longing for utterance was so strong with him, 


read.and sympathize, if once his rhymes were legibly 
written out! He used to picture to himself how he 
might die, and his writings be found afterward, and 
his name made immortal! Morbid fancy of green 
vouth, fruit of folly and not of genius! But in his 
case the sacred salt of genius preserved it from cor- 
ruption into mere egotism. For he hoped it might 
bring friends to help his mother and sisters when he 
was gone! 

But the practical part of the question was about 
this eighteen pence, and what were the legitimate 
means of secretly acquiring such a fortune! } 

Now in the office, there was a young printer, with 
whom George was on rather more intimate terms | 
than with most of the other men. Mrs. Harvey | 
heard occasional mention of his name—James Mur- | 
ray, but if she had known all about him and his his- 
tory up and down, she would almost have died of 
terror for her poor boy’s morals and manners. 

James Murray did not know how he came by his 
name. His earliest recollections were of living with | 
his mother in varying sets of furnished nanan 
He had known none of the restraints and instruc- | 
tions of even nominally decent homes. He had been 
born and brought up at the bottom of the blackest | 
pit of human depravity. It was a miracle that he | 
was not a thief, in the coarsest rendering of pick- | 
pocket or burglar, but that was the utmost that 


} 
| 





that it seemed to him as if an invisible public would | 


| life,” and so pass by, self-satisfied, on the other side. 
James Murray, who kept no “Sunday best,” had 
once, from a lounging post, seen the Harvey family 
going to church. He could not understand it at all— 
| was as far from it as the best of us are from the 
angel’s song and service. “She’s a fine woman, that 
| little chap’s mother,” he said, afterward. “I'd have 
liked to go up and speak to ’em, if I’d had on a 

decent coat.” 

It was this James Murray who happened one day 
to tell George that “his old landlady was in an awful 
pickle, for she’d a swell lodger who wanted his boots 
cleaned for him, and her own hands were bad with 
the gout, and she was ‘queer’ and so suspicious of 
strangers that she would not have one in, and her 
own nephew said she might get them done how she 
liked, for he was above being any man’s flunkey.” 

George thought it over all day long. He was not 
without a boy’s dislike for “menial” work, but he 
argued within himself, that when he already did so 
much like it, it was rather foolish not to do a little 
more, when he wanted eighteen pence so very, very 
much ! 


“ 


“Tt is easier doing it when one is not forced 
to do it, too,” he argued within himself. “It is the 
foreing that breaks one’s spirit. I shonld not like to 
be forced. I should not like mother to have had to 
say to me, ‘George, yon must take any sort of place 
you can get, and you must not be particular what you 
have to do, for you must earn money.’ I came here 
of my own accord, and I don’t see why I shouldn’t 
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clean these boots for my own pleasure. This common 
boy, the old lady’s nephew, is afraid of seeming a 
flunkey, because he is onealready. I’ve heard mother 
gay that nothing honest is beneath a gentleman, be- 
cause, Whatever it is, he can do it from a gentleman’s 
motive, and in a gentleman’s way.” 

Was he a poor little moralist on stilts? Never 
mind; stilts are only folly at a country fair, but we 
fancy we remember hearing of a district in Germany 
where some peculiarity of the soil sets all the sensible 
people walking on stilts, and only fools trail through 
the bog! 

So George made up his mind to clean the boots, 
and requested James. Murray to introduce him to the 
“queer” landlady, in case she might be disposed to 
trust him as not altogether a stranger. 

“Well, this isa rum go!” James not unnaturally 
ejaculated. “Why, I wouldn’t do such a thing my- 
self, unless I hadn’t a bit of bread to eat without it! 
But I’ll tell her she can trust you—yes, with untold 
gold on her kitchen table, if she likes, and that’s 
more than she could do with some that pay her re).t, 





I can tell you!’ 

And so George cleaned the boots, and was pro- 
nounced by the old woman “a regular nice, decent 
lad,” and became hateful to her nephew on account 
of his aunt’s praises. The bitterness of the deed was 
over after it had been done once or twice, and as the 
old lady’s hands were not quite recovered when the 
eighteen pence was earned, George resolved to go on 
as long as he was needed. The worse of it was, the 
walk to and fro took up his small leisure, and pre- 
vented him from getting as far as Cheapside to buy 
the particular book on which he had set his heart. 
“One can’t be earning and spending, too,” George 


- said to himself; and, besides, had a capitalist’s com- 


fortable inclination to wait and choose the best market. 

In the meantime James Murray had been going 
on very badly indeed. In the lodging-house kitchen, 
George had learned more about him than he had ever 
heard before. Now, George regularly read the 
Youth's Magazine, which the grocer’s wife lent his 
Sister Milly, and its simple, moral stories fired him 
with a desire to do good, like their Christian heroes 
and heroines. He wanted to make some drunkard 
sober, some infidel believe, some Sabbath-breaker 
attend church. George did not know that he was 
not a Christian himself, nor did he suspect that 
Christianity meant any more than these good outward 
thinge—except that there was what seemed to George 
a mere formula attached to his favorite stories, which, 
in his turn, he was quite ready to repeat, though 
with no more meaning than the muttering of a magic 
spell. He was like the poor little bird in the dark 
inn-kitchen, who mistook a lamp for the sun, and 


sang its matin at vesper-time! He could not have 


understood the question, “Do ye fulfil the law of 
Christ?” for he had not learned that there is no ful- 
filment of the law out of Christ. But the little dim 
artificial light he had he wanted to share—sure sign 
that a higher law was working in him than any he 
yet knew how to obey. 





He wanted to do good to James Murray: }, 
“talked” to him very sensibly as to his outward 
failures and delinquencies, and James was ofte 
But George spoiled all by wind. 
ing up with religious exhortations, which his unmean. 
ing utterance spoiled as an ignorant translation cay 
spoil the grandest original. 

Oh, if the aspiring missionary had only heard his 
subject’s candid opinion of him. 

“ He’s a good enough little chap, but I can’t mak 
out half what he means, and I don’t believe he cu 
himself.” 

And yet, never mind. Aspiration is the upward 
path. Desire precedes fulfilment. Let each, in what. 
ever gibberish he can command, tell his fellow-euf 
ferers and sinners that there is a Fountain of Living 
Water, and what he believes to be the best way to it 
Their empty vessels, big and little, may have to wait 
awhile before the stream of pardoning love shall fill 
them. Nobody knows who shall first be filled—the 
last may be first, and the first last—perchance he who 
told of the Fountain may fill his own vessel from his 
who once did not even know that there was such a 
fountain ! 

George had been at his “menial” duty nearly six 


seriously attentive. 


weeks when James Murray sauntered into th 
kitchen, and throwing himself into one of the chairs 
announced: “I ain’t going up to.work with you tw 
day; and if the governors think o’ sending here t 
look for me, tell them to save themselves the troubk 
for I’ll be off within half an hour after you go.” 

“Off? Where to?” George asked, in astonish- 
ment. 

James laughed. “ Don’t know, and don’t care,” h 
said, recklessly. “I can’t be much worse than i: 
prison, and if I stopped I’d be there to-night.” 

“What do you mean, Jem?” George inquired, 
kindly. 

“Oh, I’ve been behaving like ‘a warning tract,’ or 
your clever talk, mate. I’ve gone from bad to wore 
I’ve sworn and drank long enough; now I’ve been 
picking and stealing, and when you write my history 
I don’t know whether you'll need stretch your fancy 
much to just finish off that I died on the gallows at 
last !” 

“What have you stolen?” George asked, knowing 
the young man quite well enough to accept his plain 
statement as no exaggeration of fact. 

“Was cleaned out last night, and one of the 
governors had left three shillings and sixpence on 
the shelf, and I took it up. Old tell-tale Cater saw 
me, but I said I was taking it home with me to keep 
it safe from the boys. I tried my luck with it and 
lost, and ain’t got a penny to refund with. I’m deep 
in debt here, too, so it’s a good opportunity to clear 
all scores by cutting away. I'll enlist, or go out before 
the mast. I’ve tried something like a decent life, and 
made a mull of it, and now I'll try the other.” 

All for three-and-sixpence! When a soul treads 
the slimy paths of sin, it takes a very little slip to 
slide him down that yawning precipice below, whore 


bottom no man knows! 
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All for three-and-sixpence! And George Harvey! The two did not speak much all day ; but when 
had absolutely four shillings in his pocket carefully | the heavy rattle of the presses ceased, and the men 
wrapped in a fragment of that scribble which he was | began to turn down their sleeves, and wipe their 
so modestly anxious to see at least in fair and flowing | faces, George went up to James. 
manuscript. “T know a place where you can take the pledge. 

Honest, enthusiastic little soul! He had not yet | I’m coming with you. There'll be a lecture first. | 
heard of the refinements of that delicate philosophy | told mother | was going to hear it, so they don’t ex- 
which hesitates to use its powers for good lest it| pect me home till late.” 
should be guilty of bribery or compulsion! Helooked| “ You’re a determined young dog,” said James, 
upon this as a glorious opportunity, and it did not | But he offered no opposition. The lecture might 
cost him half the struggle-to give up his earnings as | prove “a lark,” and there would still be plenty of 
it had to earn them. 4 time to “get off” the pledge at last. 

“Tl lend you three-and-sixpence, Murray, and| In those days the Temperance movement was not 
you can take it back with you this morning,” he said ; | the wealthy or widespread organization which it now 
“but 1 can’t do it unless you’ll promise me io sign | is. Gough was not yet born to adorn it with oratory, 
the pledge, and go to church every Sunday for three | nor had Mathew yet consecrated it by his zeal. The 
months.” | noble army of self-denial had not arisen, and there 

“That’s stiff conditions, my boy,” returned the| were few total abstainers except reformed drunk- 
other, with half a jeer; “I don’t think my respecta- | ards, 
bility is worth so much.” Yet this simpler state of matters was not without its 
advantages. Temperance at the table was not then 


“Oh, yes, it is,’ George urged, adding, not without 
shrewdness, “ and did you not tell me you were to get| in much danger of breeding intemperance of the 
arise in your salary in two or three months’ time? | tongue. It had not become an element in political 
life, and it had few advocates except men of simple 


Do you want to lose all the advantages you’ve been 


waiting for so long?” and vital piety, who were in no danger of mistaking 
James whistled. George’s earnestness touched him | a means for the end, and who fostered little excite- 


a little, and gave him a momentary glimpse of life | ment, and less self-laudation. 


in a new light. Like many another, he cheapened It was such a man who addressed the meeting that 
and half-suspected the benefit that was thrust upon | night. The plea with which he came before the peo- 
him. ple, was after this wise: 
“Where have you got so much money from?” he| There was One who came to live among men, and 
asked. | show what God had meant them to be, and, at last, to 
“Out of these boots,” said George, laconiecally. die among them, by their hands—to die for them, 
“T dare say I should never pay you again,” James | taking the punishment of their sins upon Himself, 
rémarked, coolly. that those who would clothe themselves in His right- 


“ Never mind,” said George. eousness might pass from the just wrath to the par- 
“ How can you tell I’m not hoaxing you because I | doning mercies of His Almighty Father. It was on 


know you have got a little loose tin?” James pre-| the divine idea of the sacrifice that he dwelt. And 


santly inquired, with a hoarse laugh. when he came at last to press his special plea, it 
George gave him one quick glance. “I'll take the | was pointing to the story of the Cross, and ur¢- 
chance,” he answered. ling “that He died in His love for thee; canst thou 


“(Can’t you let us off the pledge?” James asked, | not do this small thing in love and gratitude w 


mockingly. “As for church, I can do that. It’s a! Him?” 
warm sitting, and it’s winter already.” There was a grandeur ir his simple eloquence. 
George shook his head. “It is drink that is ruin-| “For thee Christ gave up His Father’s throne, and 


ing you,” he said, with his premature preciseness. | the worship of angels, and all the indeseribable bliss 
“Church would do you no good, with a gill of brandy | of Heaven. For thee, instead of these, He took up a 
in your head.” frail mortal body, and became a poor, despised man, 
James reflected. And it struck him that if George | who had not where to lay His holy head. 
lent him this money, he would have no means of en-| “ For thee He endured temptation, persecution and 
forcing his conditions. He might please him by | treachery. For thee He was scourged and spit upon 
“turning” into church sometimes, but as for the | and mocked. For thee He hung among the common 
pledge, he need not take it, or, for that matter, if he | malefactors. For thee He fainted and bled, and died 
did, he could break it. in agony. 
“You're a brick, young one!” said he. “Give us! “For His sake, can you not give up the cup that 


over the coin.” starves you and strips you and slays your wives and 

And: George counted out his little hoard. children? For His sake can you not give up the 

James scarcely thanked him, but he turned back | glass that seduces you to workhouses and madhouses 
on the kitchen threshold, to say: “I'd better wait | and jails? For His sake can you not give up the 
for you to come with me to the office, elee I might} fiery poison, which you will loathe as it should be 
still cut and run, and take your money with me, | loathed before you have abstained from it for a year ’ 
without giving you my precious soul in exchange.” ‘For His sake, oh, my brethren, can you not give up 
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the deadly drug that will send you besotted to the | CHAPTER II. 


doom He died to save you from? 
, “Don’t you believe in ‘giving up,’ my friends? 
Is there nobody who has ever given up anything for 
you? (Ay, that there is, like a little Briton, thought 
James Murray.) And wouldn’t you hate yourself 
for a mean, cowardly worm, if you took their kind- 
it back in their face? (It is awfully 
course I never meant to do it, thought 
Then why do you do to your 


ness and flu 
shabby 
James Murray 


divine Saviour what you wouldn’t do to your human | 


friend? If there’s one here who feels he hasn’t a bit 
of goodness of his own, and that he don’t even know 


What goodness is, you’re the man that Jesus wants, | 


my broth (Then that’s me, thought James Mur- 
ray.) Come to Him—just as you are. Put yourdirty, 
stained life in His hand, and He will make it pure. 
And I, as His servant and because I love you for 
His sake, stand here and entreat you to come and be 
one of us. If it will help you to tell me your diffi- 
culties, I am quite sure Christ has an answer for 
them all. We want to aid you, as brothers shou'd 
aid each other, and may the blessing of God be about 
us all.” 

“Tm going to stay,’ 
George. “Don’t you wait. I'd rather go up by my- 
self.” 

He signed the pledge that night. 


whispered James Murray to 


He repaid George’s loan in less than a month. | 
And the next time he was called ugly names in the | 


office, his face turned very red, but he did not offer to 
fight. 
George went with him to many an evening ser- 


vice and Bible reading among his new friends, but 


he grew often weary where James sat interested | 


and delighted. George thought the difference lay in 


James's utter ignorance which made every holy thing | 


a pleasing novelty. George became terribly afraid 


| ; 
| GEORGE HARVEY'S FIRST SUCCESS. 


ND then George's life flowed on very evenly for 
| 1 years. He rose in his employment, and became 
|a first-rate compositor. 
|might have thanked him that in some occult way 
their lucubrations appeared in proof, with mended 


Many and many an one 


punctuation, grammar and even sense. But they 
| only thought “how much better it read in print.” 
| “TY would not.trouble myself thus for nothing, 
Harvey,” his fellow-workmen would say. 
| “Tn all labor ther George smiled in 
reply. He grew more popular as he grew older. 
But all throngh those quietly prosperous years, 
| there ran a strong under-current of excited interest 
| George must have been about seventeen when he first 
sent a “poem” He did it in secret, 
|} and when he had done it, he trembled to think what 
| an awkward revelation its return would make. For 
George gave his own name and his own address, to 
open to think of any double dealing, and too gener- 
ous and unsophisticated to suspect that his low!s 
habitation might offer no attraction to the editoria 


eve. 


is } rofit,” 


to a magazine. 


But George need not have troubled himself abou 
“returned MS” that time 
Not until his mother and sisters had guessed 


no, nor for long after 
ward. 
| the 
watched for the postman’s knock as eagerly as he did 


mystery of his interminable copyings, an 
himself. 

| “Do not speak to him about it, girls;* exhorted 
“Wait t 


pense and disappointment are often easiest borne in 


| Mrs. Harvey. he speaks himself. Sns- 
| silence.” 

“But he might show his writings to us,” Hatty had 
| protested. “Because the stupid magazine peopl 
don’t care for them, he needn’t think we shouldn’t.’ 
| And it became a stereotyped form of unfavorable 


that such a complete change could not last, and that | criticiem with her. 


he should have the humiliation of seeing James fall 
back to his old ways. 
entire difference in his tone of thought, which was 
Strangest of all, it was to find 


presently manifold. 


how James was heartily ashamed of ways and char- | “with thanks.” 


“Vm sure George could have done better thar 


He could not understand the | that.” 


George actually greeted it as a step made in the 
right direction, when his papers began to come back 
But why need we go into all the 


| 
| 
| 
} 


acteristics which had formerly been his pride—that | details of a story which in some form is as old as 
he no longer called arrogance and brutality “high | genius itself? Why need we tell of the sour editor, 


spirit,” nor mistook ribaldry for wit, nor shameless- 


ness for candor. | dark in Hackney Fields, 


Poor George, he would have only cut off the tops | 
of the weeds, and beeause a wiser way had uprooted | 
them, and sown honest corn in their place, he | 
doubted, and was almost glad when James, by and 
by, went away, with a creditable character, to a better 
situation in a midland town. As if any body was 
ever quite lost sight of in this little world, where, if 
you flee from London to Caffraria, you shall find 
your old next-door neighbor’s brother living in the 


who made the poor lad wander for two hours in the 
by scrawling over the back 
of his very best production, “ Let the writer learn a 
useful trade, and forget that he had ever the folly and 
presumption to think of verse-making?” Why need 
we tell of the kind editor—no, it was an editress !- 
who lifted him into the seventh heaven by writing 
which had a deep black 


You only need patience and culti- 


him a pretty little note 
border), saying, 
vation. 


“ 


You have the gift, and it lies now in your 


own hands. 1 can appreciate your poems, in spite of 


nearest shanty. Let us take heed what we cast into | their technical crudeness, and they have touched me 
the sea of life, for it will surely be thrown ashore | you may guess how much, for I could not find time 


again at our feet. |to write thus fully to many of my would-be con- 


And so George’s poems were fairly copied out at/|tributors. They remind me of my younger and 
last. ' brighter self, before I had lost faith in everything but 
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blue skies and green grass. I should like to see you,| “ Harvey! Buckingham Street, Charing Cross,” 
but will not, for my acquaintance would be no real} echoed the publisher. “I have a brother doing 
benefit to you.” business in the wharves below there; surely, I’ve 


It made George very happy when he read it. It| heard him speak of the Harveys—something about 
was the first warm grasp of a comrade’s hand. Years | your mother behaving in a vera honorable way about 
after, when he read it again, it made him very sad; | her husband’s debts,” 
for, by that time he had learned enough to read a| “My mother did what was right,” said George, 
woeful tale between the lines. proudly. 

Despairing of the magazines, George collected his| “ Yes, yes—a weel-respectit woman—an’ there were 
poems, and resolved to face a publisher. He chose | some that didna say much, that noticed a good deal. 
one who had recently issued a little book something | So, so. Well, my boy. if you'll take an old man’s 
in the style of his own production. How it would | advice, what you’ve got to do is to wark for the 
have daynted George had he known that its author | magazines, and the editors and sub-editors will tak 
had published strictly on his own account, and was | care that you dinna write what fouk winna read, an’ 
already fifty pounds the poorer for the transaction! | they'll lick you into shape fine.” 

George left the packet of poems and a very modest} “But they won’t have anything to do with me, 
letter, saying he would call again in a few days. He | sir,” said George, laughing. 

did so, and a smirking shopman told him thatif he| “ Willna they?” answered the good Scotchman. 
waited a moment, he thought “Mr. Dunbar would | “ Ha’ ye ever tried the Thoughtful Hour ?” 

see him.” And George sat down to wait. He fan-| “No, sir,” said George, “I did not dare, for far in- 
cied that a superior-looking young man, seated be- | ferior papers rejected me with scorn.” 

hind a desk, looked pointedly at him; but ere he had “An’ did it never strike your semple mind that 
time even to return the glance, the shopman came | your morals might be too guid for them as well as 
back and summoned him to Mr. Dunbar’s presence, | your rhymes too bad?” asked Mr. Dunbar. “ A’ well, 
warning him familiarly that “he would have to | the editor of the Thoughtful Hour is a godly man, frae 
speak up well, for the governor was dreadfully deaf;” | my ain toon in Dumfrieshire, an’ I'll gie ye a line to 
and with great trepidation, George entered the dread-| him. Mind, I canna make him tak your verses, and 
ful sanctum. I dinna think he will tak mony, whiles, but Fi tell 

“Come in, come in and sit down, my lad,” said a/| him to speir himsel’ at what you may send, and gie 
cheerful, rubicund old gentleman. “And so you| ye a word o’ advice, whaun you need it, an’ ‘aecept’ 
write poems, do you? Bless me, you look very | ye as soonashecan, An’ when the Thoughtful Hour 
young! And what else can you do besides write | accepts, it pays. And, noo, good-day, my man, and 
poems, young man?” ye needna thank me, for it’s an unco’ pleasure to 

“T am a compositor,” said George. come across a bodie whose sel’, or their verses either, 

“That's right—that’s right. A starving genius is | are worth saying a guid word for.” 
never the best sort of genius,my boy. And Ican| As George, in his delight, almost stumbled along 

tell you, my lad, you write a deal better for being a | the dark passage which led from the private ream to 
compositor. Says I to my nephew when I read your | the shop, he jostled against the young man whem he 
verses, says I, ‘This young fellow has lookit outside | noticed behind the desk. 
his ain head ’ and I can tell you, my freen, if the} “The shopman tells me you are Mr. Harvey,” he 
greatest genius doeana do that, his genius soon gets | said, interrupting George’s apologies. “My uncle 
blind in the dark! And now, my dear laddie, you | gave me your manuscripts to read. You are one of 
mustn’t mind me saying that these things won’t sell. | the right sort, and we shall hear more of you. I am 
If I were to publish them, instead of my paying you, | glad to have seen you.” 
I should want you to pay me; and there wouldn’t be| And George went home, as if he had wings rather 
ten sold except what you bought yourself to give to | than feet. If such was the foretaste of fame, what 
your friends, who would laugh at you behind your | must be the sweetness of its full fruition? Ah, 
back. And now, what did you say your name was, | George, George, you cannot eat a peach without 
my boy?” brushing its bloom away, and many a beautiful pic- 
“ George Harvey,” faltered poor George. | ture looks fairest from the distance. Fame’s trumpet 
“ And are you with your own people? Have you sounds well down the aisles of the past, but it often 
still got vour father and mother?” seems only discord to the ears that are nearest. 
“Only my mother,” said George. Then George despatched a little: budget to the 
“ Ab, she’s a widow,” observed the old man, with | Thoughtful Hour, and for four months that oracle 
a kindly insight deeper into the little tragi-comedy | preserved a dead silence, and George began to fear 
before him. “ And has she been a widow long?” | that he need only thank kind Mr. Dunbar for fruit- 
“Seven years,” said George. | less good intentions. 
“And are you a Londoner-born?” asked Mr.| 1 was Hatty Harvey's duty always to answer the 
Dunbar. | door, but whenever there was a postman’s call George 








“Yes: I was born in Buckingham Street, by | always went out of the parlor and stood on the mat. 
Charing Cross,” eaid George. “We were better off) If it was a family letter he came.in again with Hatty, 
before my father died.” 

VOL. xL1.—8. 


if it was anything for himself he took it frem ber, 
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and retired to the back room, and stayed there as | little as would keep it alive!” Hatty muttered, wag- 
long as he liked, always sure that when he chose to | ging her head. 
join the family circle no remark would be made nor; “This is really worth very little,” he said, taking 
question asked. Is not such silence the very heartof| his poem from Milly’s hand. “I only wonder that 
confidence. they have taken it at all. I never thought leas of 
They kept it so implicitly that the mother and | anything of mine than I do of this poem as I read it 
daughter never even said a word to each other when-| now. Nothing more than any old man in my hero's 
ever Hatty came in alone. place must think, if he would only think it alond.” 
“ He would not like to be talked over,” Mrs. Har-| “But then you ain’t an old man, and that makes it 
vey had decided, “and there is a fine instinct by | wonderful,” persisted downright Hatty. 
which people always know when it is done.” “A little appreciation makes one very humble, 
They only suspended their work for a single sig- | mother,’ said George to Mrs. Harvey, as he bade her 
nificant glance at each other, one night when they | good-night. “1 thought there was somethigg in me, 
heard him pacing about the next room, with a strange | and while I was snubbed I could assert that sdme- 
new vehemence. They were all stitching with their| thing! But now—I’m afraid!” 
usual industry when he came in, and said, with sup-| There was no sleep for him that night. Slumber 
pressed excitement, that.could not pause to go through | never brought such dreams as he dreamed— wakeful. 
any unnecessary explanation— Those poor shillings, marked on that draft—what 
“One is taken at last! They have sent me a proof| agonies of mental arithmetic were they not carried 
and a draft. Look!” through!. So many poems, so much money. So 
He spread the papers on the table. Milly caught | much money, so much improvement at home. Out 
up the poem. Hatty seized the draft. But the me ;| of this, his very first literary earning, he must make 
ther’s eyes were on her boy’s face. It was white and | some gift to his mother and each of his sisters, Some- 
sharp in its agony of triumph, with a wild, strong | thing pretty as a keepsake, and pleasing as a present, 
light in the dark-blue eyes. It was as the fierce ecs- and yet something that should spare the household 
tacy of a dumb man, who suddenly finds voice. She | purse, always so sternly absorbed. God had dropped 
had often pondered if her child really had genius—or | the seed of a true poet into the lad’s heart; and thus 
only its terrible treacherous simulation. That never | it was striking root downward and bearing fruit up- 
troubled her again. ward, spreading its sweet aroma through all the rami- 








“A whole guinea! And yet I’m sure it’s worth | fications of his nature ; not growing on the surface of 


more !” cried Hatty, not in the least ashamed of her | his life, but drawing his life into iteelf. 

keen interest in the practical part of the affair. And| Well, it is something in one’s life when the first 
why should she be? For honesty is before honor ;| watchful night is one of hope and joy! 

and though man must write his poems in sounding “ae 

words, God’s poems are printed best in the brave and y , 

silent duties of common life. CHAPTER III. 

Her voice called George down from that point of | HOW GEORGE GOT LosT IN THE SUBLIME DARKNESS. 
acute rapture whereon mortals are never very safely | (1 EORGE never “woke one fine morning and 
poised, to those simple facts which great raptores and | found himself famous.’ He worked his way on 
agonies are only made tosanctify. He did not sharply slowly and surely. Editors and publishers who were 
rebuke his sister's observation as degrading to the | pleased with his poems, began to suggest that he 
high vocation which was opening before him. It re- | might find new successes in prose. Their encourage- 
vealed the soundness of his nature that he was wise | ment was not always as entirely flattering or bene- 
and sweet in his hour of joy. At the very moment | ficent as it might appear, since the idea generally 
of his own triumph he unconsciously felt, clearer than | seized them when some “regular hand” had failed 
ever before, that life was holy and beautiful on all its | them, perhaps on some subject that was already ad- 
sides, and that only God can rightly judge which | vertised, and the tyro was expected to write at a 





side is highest. 

“T hope I shall soon be able to make things very 
different for you all,” he said proudly. “I’ve never 
said so before, because mere talking is no use.” 

“T know it is not much yet, Hatty,” he went on, 
deprecatingly, “but it is only the beginning.” And 
then the pride of his order flushed up, and he added : 
“Money need not represent the value of the work. 
Some things cannot have money value. Fifteen thou- 
eand pounds could have been no nearer to the value 
of ‘ Patadise Lost’ than the fifteen pounds that the 
Milton family got for it. You don’t think your lin- 
net’s songs are only worth the seeds you give it, 
Hatty. ‘But the seeds are all that you can give.” 

“ But I’d be ashamed of myself if I gave it just as 


shortness of time which the “regular hand” would 
| utterly have repudiated, except at very different 
| prices. George knew all about it, but he had lived 
no glass-case existence, but an honest open-air one, 
and instead of being sensitive and indignant, was con- 
tented and thankful, and was, perhaps, all the more 
grateful to his employers, because their favors did not 
lie upon him as a heavy burden, but were borne be- 
tween them, as cheerful mutual obligation, “Grorge 
is a genius,” Hatty used to say, “and yet he’s as sen- 
sible as if he was stupid !” 

George continued in his printing-office until morc 
than a year after his sister Hatty’s marriage. At 
that time he accepted the post of sub-editor and gen- 
eral literary factotum in the house of a rising pub- 
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| 
lisher, who wanted to get as good an article as was to| appreciate Velasquez and Vandyck have been be- 


be had—cheap. 

He had been the financial head of the little house- 

hold for some time before that, and, indeed, his com- 

mencing salary was not much more than the wages 
he had earned among the presses—was, in fact, no 
more, considering the extra expenses of a changed 
social position. 

We can do things a little different without letting 
them cost much more, his mother reflected, and their 
changes were made by that prudent standard. 

They left the homely house at Mile-End for an 
old-fashioned cottage at Hackney. They got this on 
very moderate terms, because the landlord lived next 
door, and was “ particular,” and would not take chil- 
dren, or a piano, or people who kept late hours, It 
was a pretty little cottage, scarcely larger than the 
Mile-End one, but with a trellis-porch, a Virginian 
creeper and Gothic windows. 

“Just such a quaint, genteel place as I always 
thought I should like to live in when I got old,” said 
Mrs. Harvey. 

Another change on which George insisted was, 
that his mother should give up all work for money. 
They had lost their old housekeeper Hatty, and 
George commanded that his mother should take her 
place, with the assistance of a little maid hired from 
the workhouse. 

Milly still continued her designing, and earned a 
very fair female income. Then, as the Hackney 
cottage boasted an extra bed-room, it was arranged 
that Miss Brook should come and live with them. 
It was a plan which conferred a benefit on all parties 
concerned. Miss Brook put her own furniture into 
the empty room, and paid the five shillings a week, 
which had been her accustomed rent for years. That 
made a considerable item in the rent of the Hackney 
cottage. At the same time, Miss Brook had hitherto 
been penned in her own narrow precincts, frying 
comfortless chops in winter, and in summer eating 
cold dinners and drinking milk, sooner than light a 
fire. Now she had “ the run of the house,” and lived 
cheaper and better by sharing the Harveys’ food. 
Miss Brook still frowned and spoke as sharply as 
ever, but the Harveys never noticed it, for they knew 
it meant smiles and approval. George had made 
two or three “characters” out of Miss Brook, and 
had put her in two or three poems. She had such a 
strongly-marked self, and yet spoke so little of her- 
self, that she was really exciting to the imagination, 
like some of those gaunt old Border keeps, which 
have survived their very names and traditions. 

But George presently found that he must be pre- 
pared to attend an occasional dinner-party. Fatter- 
ing letters came to him from wealthy, would-be 
literateurs. 

Now, in his own home, at his mother’s side, George 
Harvey had always enjoyed the very best society— 


witched into buying Sir Peter Lelys. 

George Harvey was but young. And if there were 
some trials and temptations of literary life, against 
which his Spartan training had forearmed him, there 
were others to which it left him peculiarly open. The 
lowly printing-office, the free gibe and comment of 
the work-people, but served as a foil to set forth the 
charms of the soft-speaking, complimentary society 
into which he was now introduced. At first he did 
not care for it at all, was only too glad to escape from 
it to a bread-and-cheese supper, and the simple talk 
at home. But after a time the poison began to work. 
Its sickly taste began to seem only sweetness. An 
appetite was forming which could be satisfied with 
no other food. 

He began to think that perhaps public opinion in 
his home had grown rather too simple and direct— 
that perhaps life had a few interesting corners which 
must be measured by some rule less stern and straight 
than that of “Fear God, and keep His command- 
ments; for this is the whole duty of man.” 

He fancied that there might be some truth in the 
delicate and wide views of his new friends, and that 





‘ 


most ministers of the gospel were too “narrow.” Not 
that these superior people censured them for it—the 
common multitude required bonds and bounds, but 
they were elevated above such things, as the man is 
elevated above scholastic discipline. It was a dainty 
compliment to George, when referring to his minister, 
they observed “how beautiful it was in him to be 
ready to learn of a man whom he could teach.” 
They never said that anything was “wicked.” 
There were men in the “set”’ who had two wives, or 
at least a right wife and a wrong one. Their stories 
were whispered about as interesting secret tragedies. 
They might mean suffering, and sacrifice, and sorrow 
—they might mean anything but what they unmis- 
takably did mean—sin. And yet it is wrong to say 
that they never said anything was wicked. What- 
ever injured themselves, either in fact or fancy, was 
unpardonable. Whatever would not be injured by 
them, was coarse selfishness or black ingratitude. In 
a word, they forgave everybody’s enemies but their 
own. But this inconsistency was not apparent to 
George, while their acquaintanceship was new. 

They went into such charmingly courageous argu- 
ments. Nothing was too sacred to be doubted and 
discussed. “Perish whatever will not bear hand- 
ling,” they cried. Fancy if a burglar said so of your 
jewel-case | 

They were so gentle, too, and tender. The women 
among them could not believe that the taint of sin 
was already in their “sweet and innocent little ones.” 
It was quite natural and interesting that they should 
smash their toys, make targets of windows, and insist 
on tasting every dish at table. It was also “natural” 
that they should pull the cat’s tail, but they evidently 


that of a thoughtful, cultivated Christian woman. She | judged her a higher order of being, for it was not 
had really formed her son’s taste upon this standard. 
But connoisseurs of all kinds are at times liable to be 


natural if she turned round and retaliated. Then she 
must be beaten and banished. 





diverted out of their better sense. Men who can 


“Well, I do believe in innate depravity,” George 
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observed (it had been their last argument), “and yet 
I cannot remember the least inclination to worry an 
ariimal.” ' 

At first George fancied that the reaction of their 
doubts and uncertainties was but a refres':ment and 
stimulant to his own spiritual nature. The fact was, 
he did not yet understand that spirituality is quite 
different from mere mental grasp. There were be- 
liefs which he held the tighter for any effort to draw 
them from him. He was a Christian in his under- 
standing, and it had a side-light into his heart, which 
otherwise was yet in darkness. 

There are many people, especially those of quick 
and thoughtful capacity, who, born in Christian 
homes, can never tell precisely when first the light 
about them shone also from within. It may have 
been such a little taper at first that, though it would 
have shone plainly in darkness, it was smothered by 
the brilliance around. Often it burns so for a long 
time, is almost extinguished, and then its revivifying 
is likely to be mistaken for its first appearance. 

George presently became aware of an uncomfort- 


public deyotions began to appear wearisome and use- 
ful formalities. The Bible seemed half a dull truism, 
and half an incomprehensible mystery. Life looked 
like a tangle. The dogmas on which he had rested 
seemed to bend beneath him, like bodies without a 
living soul. What had satisfied him hitherto sufficed 
him no longer. He thought he needed less—he 
really needed more. He was like a man throwing 
away a precious stone as useless, because it is not yet 
set and polished. 

Yet he had misgivings that this was not a change 
for the better, and wanted to hide it as much as he 
could, even from himself. But it would come out. 
It is as hard to hide a dead faith as a dead body. 
These acquaintances of his found it out as vultures 
find carrion. 

“We always thought you would soon rise above 
the circle of the creeds,” they congratulated him. 
“We knew you would soon be strong enough to re- 
cognize the sublime darkness, without trying to dissi- 
pate it with a farthing candle. Submit yourself to 
the mysteries of the Infinite. Rest assured that the 
Supreme Intelligence which turns the dead leaf into 
manure for the next spring, will find some satisfactory 
use for our lives beyond the grave. Let positive 
science be your undeniable revelation.” 


George stoutly denied that he had reached any | 


such point of enlightenment, but the others shook 
their heads and knew better. George still went to 
church ; he still read family prayers,—Mrs. Harvey 
having long since delegated that duty to him. Bunt 
he did not pray in private. Sometimes he kneeled 
down—dumb. Even his desk-work had ceased to be 
a joy tohim. He did not know what to say ; he had 
nothing worth saying to his fellows. What is there 
to-say about a “supreme, silent Intelligence?” Who 
is to be the perfect ideal of the Friend and the Bene- 
factor? Who is to be the Husband of the widow, or 


the Father of the fatherleas? In his secret heart, 





able change in himself. His regular prayers and | rested his mother and Miss Brook. 


|a matter of course to postpone some purchase for 








George Harvey felt that his questionings were going 
far beyond the avowals of his acquaintance. And so 
he was, for his doubts were sincere, spiritual throes, 
theirs but social excuses. 

But it all lay between God and his own soul. His 
nearest and dearest never suspected it. Only his 
plain-speaking Hatty observed to her husband, 
“George always seems to me to be in a bad temper 
when he comes from service on Sundays.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE TALENT BEARS INTEREST. 

EORGE lived on somehow, as people do live 

through great struggles or great sorrows. He 
knew now that he had lost something whose porses- 
sion he had never realized before. He missed it, as 
the world would miss its unnoticed blessing of air, 
light and water. 

He could not help seeing an outer difference in 
himself. It was no longer-easy to put aside his own 
books, and read aloud from some volume that inte- 
It was no longer 


himself, that he might the sooner buy some article 
for Mrs. Harvey, or some trifle to beautify the home. 
To remember birthdays seemed but a trivial imper- 
tinence, unworthy of the “stern reality” of life. 

He gradually grew taciturn, and was often touchy 
and irascible. Mrs. Harvey feared he was working 
his brain too hard, and George himself tried to believe 
in the motherly apprehension. 

He would go and sit in the Webbers’ house of an 
evening. He did not speak much, and the good little 
stationer was often sorely awed by this strange genius 
of a brother-in-law. But George liked to hear him 
talk. His simple views of life, his perpetual con- 
sciousness of a higher law, and his trustful confidence 
in its finalities, were to George’s wrung and jaded 
sensibilities like a sweet fairy tale among bewildering 
geometrical problema. It soothed him as such, but 
it did him no more good, because it was a seed that 
fell on such stony ground as this. 

“He is naturally a good man, and he is satisfied 
and happy because he is not very wise. He has 
faith, because he does not know doubt. His soul has 
known no struggle, no yearning. It may be well to 
be so—especially for him !” 

George forgot that nobody knew of his own strug- 
gles and yearnings, though they might begin pre- 
sently to perceive upon him the signs of defeat. We 
are all so apt to forget that other men’s histories are 
not written as plainly upon their backs, as our own 
is, in our hearts. 

Another woeful experience for George was, that as 
he had lost his old and merely half mechanical faith 
in’God, he had gained faith in godleas men. He in- 
vested love and confidence in people with whom, in 
his old simplicity, he would have had no close per- 
sonal relations. He was doomed to find that hearts, 
unfertilized by divine love, are too sterile for any 
wholesome human growth. 
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It is no use going into unprofitable details of the 
relations of “the natural man” which poor George 
found himself suddenly forced to receive. There was 
one with whom George had held many a metaphysi- 
cal disquisition, and who had startled him by such 
views as that “surely what are called sins are merely 
natural developments in certain persons, since almost 


every particular evil trait of humanity is found, as it | 


were, personified in some species of the animal 


world””—who believed “that the world was a vast | 


machine, bound to work remorselessly on from some 
uncertain beginning to some unknown end ”—who 
held that “ prayer was a useless fiction, and free-will 
a mere chimera, whose nearest fact lay with those 
who knew they had none, and consciously surren- 
dered themselves to the despotism of their fate.” 

In a little money-matter with George this indivi- 
dual became involved in what looked awfully like a 
particular mean and base embezzlement, for which 
he could find no available defence except two lies 
and a dash of defiance. George let him go unpun- 
ished, except by a little suspense as to whether 
“fate” destined him to a police-cell, and by the 
awful consciousness that there was at least one per- 
son in the world who knew the measure of his natural 
goodness ! 

Still, George comforted himself that he had never 
had the highest opinion of the stability of this indi- 
vidual. For one peculiarity of his enlightenment 
was that it had made “ hail-fellows-well-meet,” with 
some whom he secretly distrusted and more than half 
despised. 

But there was one who had been the very ideal of 
George’s new spiritual world. He had not so much 


‘disputed the letter of religion, as insisted on its need- 


lesaness for those who walked in the spirit. He had 
neglected Sabbath observances because he said all 
days should be Sabbaths. He had slighted God's 
ministers, only because he said that all men should 
be priests unto God. He had never kneeled to pray, 
because “every thought should be a prayer.” His 
only doubt of Scriptural inspiration was his belief in 
the equal inspiration of many other books. He had 
smiled benignly on the grand doctrine of the atone- 
ment, because he regarded it as the “ artistic embodi- 
ment of that spirit of sacrifice which was the highest 
secret of life.” 

To this man there came a trial. Only a commer- 
cial difficulty, which he had to reserve to meet, be- 
cause his delicate and liberal taste had preferred 
sumptuous luxury to the “low gratification of hoard- 
ing.” And now he began to clutch at anything that 
might save him. No matter what it might be, he 
he would grasp it—tear it up—if it would only check 
his fall for a moment. He who had despised “ penu- 
rious economy,” was not below claiming its results 
from any trustful hands. A hundred broken hearts 
and bruised lives were to him as nothing compared 
with his own broken fortune.. He would take the 
bread and cheese from those that had earned it, that 
he and “his own” might enjoy the Dives’ paradise of 
“faring sumptuously” every day. Self-sacrifice was 
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| the good and beautiful thing for everybody but him- 
| self! 
George said nothing. Never one bitter word passed 
between him and his former friend. The bitterness 
| was too bitter to be borne in the mouth. The fallen 
idol was shiyered'in too many pieces to be touched. 
| Bury the rubbish. 
| It was just after this sad and silent burial that 
| George sat one day in his office, blank and dreary. 
It seemed an empty world beneath an empty heaven. 

“If there was a God who cared personally for us, | 
think He would pity me,” George pondered. 

There was a rap on the door—a strange rap. No- 
body who came there knocked with a walking-stick. 
George’s heart gave a curious thump. 

“Come in,” he said. 

There entered a man about thirty. A well-dressed, 
pleasant-looking man, with very blue eyes and a hu- 
morous mouth. 

“You don’t know me, I see, Mr. Harvey,” he said. 
“But perhaps you'll recollect the name— James 
Murray. 

“T beg your pardon for coming here to bother 
| you,” he went on, as George greeted him warmly, 
|and drew up their chairs together before the fire. 
“ But I’ve never beer in London since we last parted, 
and I’ve been reading you in the magazines, and | 
could not help wanting to say, ‘God bless you,’ and 
how glad I am that you are in a way of doing good 
to plenty others as you did good to me.” 

“Tm afraid I ‘don’t do much good to anybody else, 
if I did any to you,” said poor George, humbly. 

“No mistake about me,” responded James. “You 
know that I was as thoroughgoing a young black- 
guard as them can be in this city, for I'd never have 
gone of myself where I was likely to hear how to be 
anything else. There’s a way in which it wasn’t you 
who did me any good, sir; because it is only God 
who ean take the evil spirit out of a man and put in 
a new one—just as it’s only God who can make the 
right medicine do good to a sick man. But the doc- 
tor that prescribed the physic, and the nurse that 
takes the sick man to the doctor are all init, and they 
all deserve gratitude and love.” 

“ And you really are a different man to what you 
used to be?” George observed, rather dreamily. 

“God be praised I am, sir,” Murray answered de- 
voutly; “and I may say it, for it’s not to my own 
glory, and its best sign is that while I used not to 
think myself a sinner, but just what was quite natural 
and like everybody else, now I know both what I 
was and what I am still, sir.” 

“And you are happy and doing well?” George 
asked. 

“Yes, I married a nice, good little woman, and 
we've got a pretty baby, and I’m head man in Dash 
& Blank’s printing-office, in Leeds, so we get along 
very fairly in our small way. Of course, it’s very 
different to yours nowadays, sir. But if ever you’re 
passing a night in Leeds, you must pat up with us. 
The bedroom is nice and comfortable, and we can 








sleep on the parlor-sofa as easy as anything. It 
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would be a real treat to do it to accommodate you, 


And on his knees George answered and said unto 


sir, and we'll be hurt if you don’t prove it. Mary| him, “My Lord and my God.” 


told me to say so, sir, and that she comes from the 
North, and is a fine hand at Peterborough cheese- 
cakes. I'd be a happy man to take you into my 
Sunday-school class, and say to them, ‘ Here’s a gen- 
tleman you've often heard about, that’s been my best 
earthly friend.” 

“Have you ever met any doubters — religious 
doubters?” George asked, anxiously, but with a 
strong effort to appear unconcerned. 

“Dear, yes, sir, lots. Some of all kinds. Some 
that couldn’t believe, and’ some that wouldn’t; but 
the first sort mostly come round at last. I’ve met 
people that didn’t think there was a God, and people 
that didn’t think He troubled Himself with anything 
except the earth and the stars—folks who couldn’t get 
further into the Bible than the first chapter of 
Genesis. I’ve seen people that don’t think we want 
a Saviour, 1 can’t say I’ve ever been troubled with 
doubts myself. You see it was only likely that most 
of the Jews in Jerusalem should be exercised in theit 
minds as to whether Jesus was the promised Messiah 
or not, but I don’t suppose the widow of Nain, or 
Jairus, or the man born blind, had many doubts 
about it. They knew. So do I.” 

George Harvey looked earnestly at his companion. 
The man seated at Christ’s feet, clothed and in his 
right mind, could not have been more unlike the 
raging lunatic among the tombs than was the decent, 
cheery, kindly artisan unlike the profligate, artful, 
reckless lad of fifteen years ago. One might as well 
assert that a barren field had become a fruitful gar- 
den, by some force of its own, as that such a change 
had been wrought without any exéerior power. 
George knew by bitter experience that “nature” in 
itself has elements of decay, but not of restora- 
tion. 

He took James Murray home with him, and the 
good, simple-hearted man amused them all with the 
history of his old admiration for Mrs. Harvey, and 
his feeling that he should like to speak to her if he 
had a decent coat. 

“T never thought to be sitting supping with you,” 
he said. “That would have seemed too good. But 
God gives us a deal more than we ask Him for. Did 
it ever strike you, Mr. Harvey, that we should be 
awful poor creatures, in soul and body, if He gave us 
nothing more than our prayers.” 

George sat in his room till late'that night. His 
soul felt like one who has just come out of a fever, 
weak and faint, not fit for strong meat, and feebly 


. grateful to resign itself to a narrow bound and a 


shaded light, but yet thannkful to know that its 
ghastly horrors and terrors are over with its delirium, 
and that it is still safe in a breezy world, where 
God’s sun is shining. And into his silent heart it 
seemed to him that Jesus came and stood in the 
midst, and said, “ Peace be unto you. Reach hither 
thy finger, and behold my handa: and reach hither 
thy hand and thrust it into my side: and be not 
faithless, but believing.” . 


Next Sabbath he took a class in a waterside 
ragged-school. 
(To be continued.) 


UNFORGOTTEN, 
BY ADA M. KENNICOTT. 
ad EPT close is not forgotten,” 
Oh, loyal, loving heart, 
From sweets of home and kindred, 
Of love and friends apart. 
Though a stranger might not deem it, 
Though no eye the proof may see— 
“ Kept close is not forgotten,” 
They miss and pray for thee, 


Kept close is not forgotten,” 
Oh, dweiler with the dead, 
Though thy name we rarely mention, 
As our daily paths we tread ; 
The heart turns to its treasures— 
How often none may tell— 
“ Kept close is not forgotten,” 
Thou art remembered well, 
“ Kept alone is not forgotten,” 
Oh, patient, toiling throng 
In field, or mart, or workshop, 
With pencil, pen, or song. 
All ye who bravely labor, 
With purpose pure and high, 
“ Kept close is not forgotten,” 
Your recompense draws nigh. 
God setteth a/! His jewels, 
Yet never one may know 
The place He wil! assign it, 
Or why He worketh so; 
Yet doubt we not, nor murmur, 
Whatever may befall— 
“ Kept close is not forgotten,” 
And He remembers all. 





CoNSECRATED GrouND.— When Moliére, the comic 
poet, died, the Archbishop of Paris would not let his 
body be buried in consecrated ground, The king, 
being informed of this, sent for the archbishop, and 
expostulated with him about it; but finding the pre- 
late inflexibly obstinate, his majesty asked “how 
many feet deep the consecrated ground reached?” 
This question coming by surprise, the archbishop re- 
plied, “About eight.” “ Well,” answered the king, 
“T find there is no getting the better of your scruples; 
therefore, let his grave be dug twelve feet deep— 
that’s four below your consecrated ground—and let 
him be buried there.” 

Do THE Goop THAT Lirs Next to Your Hanp. 
——“ Never fail,” says Macdonald, “todo daily that 
good which lies next to your hand. Trust God to 
weave your little thread into the great web, though 
the pattern shows it not yet. The grand harvest of 
the ages shall come te its reaping, and the day shall 
broaden itself to a thousand years, and the thousand 
years shall show themselves as a perfect and finished 





day.” 
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THE OPIUM DEATH. 





THE OPIUM DEATH. 


WRITER in the New York Observer gives under 


A 


opium-eating friend. The habit of opium eat- 


| 
‘jeer ai 
the above caption the following sad story of an | wrings my heart to write it. 


me, helped me, to tell the story, even though now it 


My first remembrances of Ellen Gordon picture 


ing issaid by physicians to be gaining ground rapidly | her as a young, lovely woman, refined, educated, and 
in this country among nearly all classes; and its | gifted with no ordinary talent, possessing a rare 


effects upon mind and body becoming more and 
more generally disastrous. If any reader of this 
happens to be among those who are tampering with 
the drug, we trust the narrative given below will act 
as an effectual warning. 


I have a sad, strange story to tell. Did I say 
“strange?” Alas, I fear it will be but a recital of 
things familiar to some of my readers; and it is in 
part for those few, hoping that it may warn and help, 
that I tell it. But rather I write to warn any who 
may be in danger of the bondage, concerning which 
is this true and mournful history, than from hope of 
benefitting those already enslaved. 

I have many times felt almost persuaded to write 
of what has been hid away in my memory for years; 
but as often have I shrank from bringing forth to the 
public gaze the sorrows, the weakness, the struggles 
of one very dear to me, although facts, places and 
persons might be shrouded, as they will be, by ficti- 
tious names. 

Of late so many faets and statistics have come to 
my notice of the alarming prevalence of the evil of 
which I write, among—lI will not say especially—but 
even among the more educated and refined in both 
‘city and country life, that 1 am constrained to break 
the long silence I have kept. 

Says one writer: “Opium is a corrosion and par- 
alysis of all the noblest forms of life. The man who 
voluntarily addicts himself to its use, would commit, 
in cutting his throat, a suicide only swifter and less 
ignoble, The habit is gaining ground among our 
professional men, the operatives in our mills, our 
weary sewing women, our disappointed wives, our 
former liquor drinkers, our very day laborers, all 
our classes, from highest to lowest, are yearly 
increasmg the consumption of the drug. The terri- 
ble demands made on modern brains, especially 
in this country, by our feverish competitive life, 
constitute hourly temptations to its use as a seda- 
tive,” 

When lately I read the testimony of an eminent 
physician—“I have known of rire deaths from the 
useof opium in some of its forms, than from all forms 
of alcoholic drinks”—I felt that I might no longer 
stay from holding up what might prove as a beacon 
light to some whose feet were turning aside from that 
Temperance which is one of the fruits of the Spirit 
of God, bringing them back to the way of sober self- 





denial. For this I write, for this I earnestly pray. 


dignity combined with a sweet graciousness of man- 
ner, that made her not only admired, but beloved by 
all who knew her. Ina beautiful home, surrounded 
by loving children, and tenderly guarded and cared 
for by a devoted husband, she had all that earth 
could bestow of happiness. 

Nor did she rest in these things. Her loving, 
child-like spirit saw God in all; and I well remem- 
ber how I felt much as I were listening to an angel 
when she talked of the works of a loving Father, 
whether she recounted to me her impressions of 
Niagara, or traced His love in the forming of a 
daisy, so clear was her vision of His power and love. 
I was much younger than she, yet she honored me 
with her love and friendship, and spoke to me with- 
out reserve—the more freely, she often said, because 
I was too young to criticise her enthusiasms. 

For some years we rarely met. Trials im her 
family, my own marriage, and our separate places of 
abode, rendered personal intercourse well nigh im- 
possible, and letter writing, with our respeetive family 
cares, was a difficult matter, and became very infre- 
quent. Yet the old love never died out. 

One evening, in the summer of 184-, my husband 
said to me at the tea-table: “ James Matthews called 
at my office to-day.” 

“Did he say anything of his sister Elien?” I in- 
quired. 

* Yes,” was his reply ; “ Mrs. Gordon is in town, is 
at his house, much out of health. She is very de- 
sirous to see you.” 

“JT shall not wait, I assure you,” I said, eagerly ; 
“why not go this evening?” 

“ James said that he thought she would rather see 
you alone, as she is unwilling to see general com- 
pany; and her best hours, that is when she is most 
herself, are in the afternoon.” 

“Ts ‘she very ill, then, Paul?” I asked, a vague 
terror seizing me. ‘ What do you mean by saying 
‘most herself.’ Tell me all you know.” 

“James thought that you ought to know before 
you saw her, that you might understand, and not be 
too greatly shocked by the change in her appearance. 
Mrs. Gordon is a victim to the terrible habit of opi- 
um eating; dying from its effects, he says, very 
rapidly. You will, I imagine, find her but a wreck 
of what she once was, of the woman you so loved and 
admired.” 

“ Loved and admired?’ The words sounded to me 
like a death knell. Was this indeed a thing of the 


If it be given me to know in Heaven that one soul | past? Was the Ellen Gordon of my youth no longer 
has been kept, through God’s blessing on my weak ; anything but a beautiful memory? I could not be- 


words, I shall forever praise Him that He permitted | lieve it; I could not realize the meaning of my hus. 
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band’s words. They pierced my soul with anguish, 
though they were spoken tenderly, as knowing the 
bitterness to me of their import. J had read the 
“ Confessions of an Opium Eater,” and had gleaned 
some parts of Coleridge’s dark and sad history; had 
read how this fearful habit had wasted his frame, 
poisoned all the sourees of enjoyment, dried up the 
fountains of natural affection, and fastened upon him 
a load of mental agony that became daily more in- 
tolerable ; but 1 had never seen its effects, and there- 
fore only faintly realized them. I found it impossible 
to think of Ellen Gordon as such an one as De 
Quincey or Coleridge. 

The hours passed wearily enough until the time 
arrived indicated by Mr. Matthews as the most suit- 
able for my call, bllen was expecting me. 

How shall I describe my once lovely, cheerful 
friend? Seated in a large chair, rocking dreamily to 
and fro, with her head bowed, her hands moving 
restlessly upon her lap, and picking idly at her 
dress, she did not appear to notice my entrance until 
her daughter, touching her shoulder, said : ““ Mammal 
here is Mrs. Fenton.” She raised her head a little 
then, took my offered hand, held it for an instant, 
but with searce a return of its pressure upon her 
own, and motioned me to sit down beside her; re- 
questing her daughter to leave us together in tones 
that sounded like the echo of her dead voice—that 
voice I remembered as so clear and musical. 

We sat in silence for some minutes. I could not 
speak—she either could not or would not. As we 
thus sat, I noticed the changes in her whole appear- 
ance. The face I. remembered as full and oval, was 
almost fleshless; the once bright eyes hollow and 
dull, wearing an inexpressibly mournful expression ; 
the dlear skin had become olive-colored, and was 
drawn tightly over the sharpened features, on which 
dwelt a look of great mental anguish. The beautiful 
hair had lost its brightness, looking, not so much 
gray, as dead and lustreless. Her whole form was 
shrunken and bowed,‘and to the dignity and grace 
that formerly characterizéd it, had succeeded an 
appearance of utter helplessness, of cowering appre- 
hension, as if some fearful) danger threatened. I 
may not have noticed all this at once, but it was the 
impression carried away from that first visit. 

At length she broke the silence, for my own lips 
were weakly closed, my tongue seemed chained. 

“You find me altered, Sara.” 

“Yes, my dear Ellen,” I replied ; “you have surely 
been very ill.” ; 

“Til!” she said, and pansed—then, “ yes, if illness 
that may be called which is one lingering agony 
brought on and continued by one’s own free will.” 

“Your own free will; Ellen? That cannot be— 
surely it is beyond your control.” 

“They tell me it is not; they despise me because 
I cannot free myself from this bondage, and they will 
make you despise me.’ 

“That is impossible, for I believe in you too 
thoroughly. If I couldonly help you.” 

“Tam beyond help; even my physicians tell me 











that—though they need not, I feel it too surely. But 
you will believe in me no longer, Sara, when you 
know all.” 

Then she poured out in one resistless tide of saddest 
eloquence, of which I can give but-a fuint shadowing, 
the story of her struggles and her despair. It would 
consume too much space to write this conversation, or 
those that succeeded it, fully as I can recall them; 
therefore I shall endeavor to give in brief outline al] 
the sad history related to me from time to time dur- 
ing these, my last interviews, with my dear afflicted 
friend. 

In 183-, about ten years before the date of our re- 
newed intercourse, she suffered fearfully from nervous 
disease, causing almost sleepless nights for a long 
period, a state of health brought on no doubt by ex- 
treme debility. Living in the country, several miles 
from any town, or from any medical practitioner, she 
struggled hard against the suffering and the increas- 
ing weakness it entailed, using such simple remedies 
as were recommended by friends, but without obtain- 
ing relief. At last her husband insisted upon calling 
in the aid of a physician, who immediately prescribed 
the use of opium in the form of morphia. This acted 
like magic, subduing the pain and giving her, even 
on the first night of its use, refreshing slumber, which 
she considered a boon to be thankful to God for, not- 
withstanding the suceceding nausea of the morning. 

After a time the opium beeame indispensable. The 
agony of pain, the weary nights returned, and her 
physician ordered from time to time an increase of 
the dose, never warning her or her friends of the dan- 
ger of continuing its use, or the importance of leaving 
it off as soon as practicable. When the physician 
ceased his visits the remedy was still at hand, and as 
the usual dose lost its power to quiet her nerves, she 
went on increasing it, until she, as well as her hus- 
band, beeame alarmed at the large quantity necessary 
to produce the desired effect. I never knew the 
amount of the dose reached, but suppose it to have 
been very large. I do not believe—indeed I am very 
sure—it was never taken from any craving for ex- 
citement, nor from any love for the taste of the 
drug, which ever remained exceedingly distasteful 
to her. 

Her eyes were opened to her danger by what she 
thought.a casual and inadvertent remark from a friend 
though, I think more probably dropped purposely in 
her presence, and she made an attempt to abandon its 
use. For awhile hopefully; for a gradual diminution of 
the dose seemed to exert no unfavorable effect. But 
on its entire disuse, dys of intolerable pain and sleep- 
less nights of fearful agony ensued. Again the phy- 
sician was summoned, and by his advice she resumed 
the use of the poisonous drug, finding it necessary to 
take larger doses than before. He expressed sur- 
prise at the continued use, and at the large quantities 
taken. 

Whose was the sin? If Dr. had not made 
the opium disease his study, being a regularly edu- 
cated physician, he must have known the danger of 
a continued use of the drug, and his consequent 
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THE OPIUM DEATH. 








duty to guard against its abuse in all cases where he | 
felt called upon to prescribe it. If it was his igno- 
rance, was it not in his case sinful ignorance? 

“T have tried,” she said to me one day in despair- 
ing tones, when I spoke to her of the possibility of 
deliverance, “I have tried again and again, but the 
suffering has been too fearful. Dr. told me that 
fearful consequences would follow, that my nerves 
were so shattered, that I would probably die in the 
attempt; or what seemed more terrible still, would 
become insane. My appetite failed entirely, intense 
neuralgic pain seized me in every part. The slightest 
exertion of mind or body was impossible to me. I 
was sunk in the Slough of Despond. It was useless. I 
know, Sara, you will think me weak ; I despised my- 
self, but I went back. Even my husband, though his 
face was like the image of despair when he said it, 
told me it was useless.” 

“Since then, Ellen ?” 

“Since then I have not tried, but have taken my 
dose morning and evening, though I loathe it, and 
loathe myself for taking it; but I cannot live without 
it, and I do not dare to die. I know that either way 
] must die ere long, for I feel that the poison is des- 
troying me. My heart seems breaking with misery, 
and yet it will not break. I long for death to deliver 
me, and yet I fear it with an awful terror. The ease 
and quiet which the poison once gave me, no amount 
will procure for me now; I only take it to live. I 
cannot save myself: O, that I could warn others !”’ 

* . * * * * * * 

Some three years previous to the time of which I 
write, her loving, patient husband died, taken from 
her suddenly under very trying circumstances. The 
opium had lost its power long before to excite or to 
quiet her nerves, but in no wise was she released 
from its bondage. She was compelled to take it to 
keep the very current of life, miserable as it was, from 
ceasing to flow. 

The story of her husband’s death was told without 

a tear; hers were dry eyes that could not weep, and 
she seemed to wonder calmly that mine should. over- 
flow, as they did occasionally at their recital, spite of 
all my efforts. His loving forbearance and patience 
was not succeeded in any wise by the son and daugh- 
ter to whom he committed the care of their mother, 
the wife of his youth, still tenderly beloved, though 
80 changed.. They could not sympathize in what 
they considered biameable weakness, and tréated 
their only surviving parent with little respect and 





pereeptions and its epabilities of feeling. It was to 
this she alluded in our first interview, and I was soon 
made sensible of her meaning by the cold, sneering 
remarks of her daughter, who treated her with a sort 
of contemptuous patronage, that often stirred my 
wrath, though I deemed it wise to control it. 

Could she have forgotten all the love, all the 
teachings, all the blessings of her childhood, that she 
could thus requite so coldly, so impatiently, that 
onee tender, patient, unwearied mother-love? And 
yet I can see that from their standpoint it must have 
been very difficult for her children to comprehend 
how one who on all other matters seemed perfectly 
sane, and whom they had always been accustomed to 
regard as possessing an unusual share of decision and 
mental power, should not be able to free herself from 
the chains of such a habit. They did not know how 
utterly it destroys the power of the will. The will 
may indeed prevent the forging of the chains, but it 
rarely has power to .enable the enslaved victim to 
break them. But they are now where all is made 
plain, and if the children have seen and regretted 
their lack of duty, the mother has forgiven and still 
loves on. 

I never saw my friend in a natural state of cheer- 
fulness during all these days, though I was with her 
frequently. Once or twice there was an attempt at 
gayety, but it was only like the faint mocking of the 
gentle humor, the flashing, genial wit of former days. 
The same stony calm, the icy despair which met me 
on my first visit, was her habitual state. I parted from 
her with a sinking heart, anguish thrilled me from 
head to foot; to leave her thus seemed more than I 
could bear, for I knew it was our last parting on 
earth. * . + * * 

An impenetrable veil was drawn by her children 
over the last days of her life—happily they were but 
few after our parting. I could learn nothing save 
that “she remained much as when I saw her,” I 
know not if she saw Tue Dexiverer before her 
eyes closed upon earthly scenes, but I believe that 
He came at the last and brake her chains, leading 
her captivity captive, and restoring her to the liberty 
with which He makes His people free. 

God forbid that I should excuse or extenuate sin; 
but to the sinner let us be merciful, even as was our 
blessed Master while upon the earth, merciful as He 
is now: and has He not left us an example that we 
may walk in His steps? 

I have said I had little hope to influence those in 


tenderness—let us hope without intending to do so. | whom the habit was confirmed, but yet I do believe 
They had not the courage:to refusé to supply her | that even such may, if they have any power of the 


with the poison, fearing the consequences of sudden 
or even gradual discontinuance; nor the firmness to 
insist upon no augmentation of the dose, as their 


will left, emancipate themselves. Much and pro- 
tracted ‘suffering must.doubless be encountered ; but, 
in the words. of another, “it isa choice between two 


father had done for a long time. Yet they believed evils, If he abandons opium, he must count upon 
that “if mother would only exert herself to try to| much suffering of body, many sleepless nights, a dis- 
conquer the habit, she might get over it.” This they | ordered nervous system, and, at times, great prostra- 
made no scruple of saying to others, in and out of her | tion. of strength. If he continues the habit, there 
presence, and though she heard it unmoved appa-| remains, as long as life lasts, the irresolute will, the 
rently, yet I do not doubt that it went “sharper than | bodily languor, the ever-present sense of hopeless, 





a serpent’s tooth” to her heart, dulled as were its 





helpless ruin. The opium eater must take his choice 
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between the two. On the one hand is hope, con- | 
tinually brightening the future; on the other is the | 
inconceivable wretchedness of one from whom hope | 
has forever fled.” 

“The medical profession are not agreed as to the 
treatment of this opium disease.” Are they not su- 
pine and careless about ‘the matter? How is it less 
dangerous than aleohol! And yet they, or many of 
them, fear to prescribe aleohol in cases where they 
see it to be the only remedy. But this insidious, 
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“ serpent-like drug, is permitted too often by the medi- 
cal attendants, to wind its crushing folds around its 
victim, ‘all unwarned of evil, till writhing in its 
grusp, he awakes to find his efforts unavailing to 
deliver him from the cruet fangs which have entered 
into his soul, 

“©, that I could warn others,” was Ellen Gordon's 
oft-repeated cry—a cry that has come from’ many 
another captive, agonized heart. Will others heed 
the warning? 





THE CHASSEUR ANTS. 


BY 


LADY who had been: living for some months 
in the West Indies, gives the following account 
of the Chasseur ants, and remarks that many 
disagreeable looking insects perform important uses 
in the economy of nature, which are not generally 
known, and which she should not have been an eyu 
witness of, had it not been for her residence at Laurel 
Hill, Trinidad. 
She says, my attention was arrested one morning 
by a number of small blackbirds, such as I had not 
seen before, on a Calabash tree near the kitchen. I 


inquired of my colored girl, what could be the cause 


of the appearance of so many of these blackbirds, 


She said, “ Misses, dem be a sign of the blessing of 
God; dey are not the blessing, but only de sign, as 


we say, of God’s blessing: “Misses, you'll see afore 
noontime, how de ants will come and elearde houses.” 
I thought it some superstitious idea of the girl’s, and 
paid no attention to it, until about two hours after, 


when there were an uncommon number of Chasseur 


ants crawling on the floor of the room. My children 


were so annoyed by them that they seated themselves 


ona table. They did not crawl on my clothes, but I 


was surrounded by them, and soon they covered the 
walls of the room. Thinking I would take the chil- 
dren into an adjoining room, separated only by a few 
steps from the one we were in, I found that not only 
the floor and walls, but the reof was covered with the 


ants. The open rafters of a West India house at all 
times afford shelter to a numerous ‘tribe of insects, 
with many cockroaches, now their destruction was 
ceftain. The ants ascended as if trained to battle, 
and threw down the roaches and other inseets to their 
comrades on the floor, who by their united efforts 
dragged them away with great rapidity. The ants 
did not stop to devour théir prey, but conveyed all to 
their storehouse. 

The jack-spaniard is the wasp of the West Indies; 
it is twice as large as the common wasp and its sting 
is thore painful. It builds its nest-in’ trees, and old 


houses, and sometimes in thé rafters of a room. They 
were not such easy préy, for they used their wings, 
but not one of them was ‘left; the moment they at- 
tempted to rest on the witidow of any place they were 
catight by the ants. Two ‘of them alighted on the 
dreas of one of my children. I entreated her to sit 














Cc. 
still and remain quiet. In an almost inconceivable 
short space of time the ants had possession of the two 
jack-spaniards, and dragging off the wasps, they had 
done the child no harm. If one of the ants had been 
stepped on, or in any way injured, we should have 
been summarily punished. I opened a large chest of 
linens, which had been much infested, for I wished 
to take every advantage of such able hunters. The 
ants were already inside. I pulled out the linens on 
the floor, and with them hundreds of roaches not one 
of which escaped. After destroying the insects, the 
ants commenced an attack upon the rats and mice, 
and strange as it may appear, they were no match for 
their apparently insignificant foes. They surrounded 
them:as they had done the insect tribe, covered them 
over, and dragged them off, with a celerity and union 
of strength, that no one who has not watched such a 
scene can comprehend. It was about ten when the 
ants first appeared, and at two the houses were cleared. 
Then the negro huts were cleared in the same way, 
and by five in the afternoon the whole was over. 


The grass round the house was now full of the ants, 


and the blackbirds, which had been in the trees all 
day, darted down among them, and destroyed thou- 
sands of them, before they could make good their re- 
treat.. No such blackbirds were to be seen before or 
after that day, and the negros assured me that they 
never were seen but at such times. If every one was 
to love and perform the use that they were designed 
and best fitted for, as well as some insects do, there 
would be very few idlers or beggars to be met with. 
Andall who o the best they can, in the position in 
which théy are, and wish to do the will of Him, who 
thade all for use, will not have lived ste se 
busy world. 
Duyetien, New Jersey. 


Mowry, says Colton, is the most envied, but the 
least enjoyed ;, while health is the most enjoyed, but 
the least envied ; ‘and this superiority of the latter is 
still more obvious when we reflect, that the poorest 
man would not part with his health for money, but 
that the rich would gladly part with their money for 
health. 

Mary a one has kissed the trouble at parting that 
he met with trembling. 
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THE COTTAGE AT LONG BRANCH. 


BY VIRGINIA 


driven out on Ocean Avenue, past the great hotels 
with their gay, crowded, picturesque life, past the 
beautiful cottages, whose varied and graceful designs 
give an indescribable poetic charm and sentiment to 
the whole landscape—if you had driven far up the 


[: you had gone to Long Branch last summer and 


F. TOWNSEND. 


I passed at Long Branch. It was just after July’s 
fiery sword had swept over the great city, and reaped 
its terrible harvest of death. 

Going out from days which had walled us up in 
their midsummer heats, into the coolness and quiet 
and delicious sea-breezes of Long Branch, was like 


long avenue with the soft laughters of the out-going | entering another world. I seem to see it all as 1 suw 


tide, making a pleasant murmurous air among your 
thoughts, you would have reached at last, on the side 
nearest the sea, a simple brown cottage. It stood far 
back from the road, with winding walks and clumps 
of shrubberies in front. There was nothing in this 
cottage to strike you on first sight, it stood there in 
its quiet browns, conspicuous for plainness among its 
more pretentious neighbors. A two-story cottage sur- 
mounted by’a French roof; all around it ran cool, 
deep upper and lower verandas, in whose delicious 
shade one could sit all day and hear the sounds of the 
sea. Indeed, the longer you looked at this cottage 
the more, it seems to me, you would become pene- 
trated with a sense of its quiet home-atmosphere and 
comfort. That was all? 

Not quite all, as you will see. There was a flag- 
staff run up from the roof with the dear old stars and 
stripes waving proudly in the sea winds, and the 
foreign ships, outward bound, or coming into port, 
when they passed by, would salute this cottage, firing 
and lowering their flags, and all day long there would 
be eager, curious faces leaning out of the elegant car- 
riages which swept back and forth on the gay drive, 
and you would have the secret of the lowering of flags 
and the firing, and all the eager curiosity, when 
somebody glancing toward the plain brown cottage 
with the deep verandas would say simply : “President 
Grant lives there.” 

And because he is to be this for the next four 
years; because you have just declared it too with a 
loud heartiness of utterance which has shaken the 
land; because a certain natural curiosity always at- 
taches itself to the family and daily living ofthe 
head of the nation, I have concluded to tell you about 
sume glimpses which I had into the home-life of the 
President's household last summer, 

This was the way it happened. The friend whose 
guest I was at Long Branch was the friend of the 
President, his tenant also. 

On the opposite side of the avente, and almost 
facing his own, General Grant had erected 2 pleasant, 
spacious cottage, intended sooner or later for his own 
occupancy. 

My friend, the kindest and most gerfierous of 
hosts, had taken this cottage for the summer; so it 


it from my window that first morning—the ships 
| coming and going in the distant horizon like “sheeted 
| phantoms,” the sunlight glimmering among the sails 
—the long stretch of gray, unbroken beach, and, 
greatest of all, the old ocean with the splendor of its 
rising and falling tides; the glittering sweep and re- 
treat of the surf on the sands, and the shout of the 
waves that was like the chorus of an army returning 
from victory. 

All these things make that first day at Long Branch 
seem to me unlike most of the other days of my life. 

General Grant was to leave Long Branch on the 
following day for a tour among the Northern Lakes: 
so it had been arranged that I should meet him in- 
formally that evening, and a little after dusk we went 
over to the brown cottage through the shrubberies 
and the winding walks, my friend, with his pretty 
wife, and myself. 

The President and Mrs. Grant were just rising 

from thettable as we entered. | After the usual intro- 
ductions were over, and befote we had had a fair 
chanee to look in each other's faces we went out on 
the piazza, and the stars were overhead, and the surf 
played among the sands below, and its voices came 
softly up to us like the hymns of worshippers. 
There was no company at that time and the Gene- 
ral took’a chair at my side. Perhaps we talked a 
little at first, perhaps we did not. Sitting there my 
thoughts went back over half a dozen years to a scene 
and place very unlike this one. 

I was once more in a quiet village a few miles 
from Boston. The tender April sunshine shone in at 
the windows, the soft south wind was whispering 
among the flush of rock-maples, and the delicate 
green of the budding oaks. 

Nothing broke the glad stillness but that soft ripple 
of winds, or a robin song pouring into the golden 
heart of that April afternoon. Then, of a sudden, I 
heard a voice. Jt came up the stairs with one throb 
of ecstacy like the flash of a bugle. This was what it 
said: “Grant isin Richmond. The war is ended!” 

All over the land amid the thrill of leaves and the 
songs of birds, other voices were saying these words 
that spring afternoon—north and south, east and 
west, they were saying them—mothers and wives, 

















came to pass’ that the President was also our land- 
lord! - 
There are‘days which lie in all our memories as 





sisters and daughters as they will never say any 
words again. ’ 
“No more battle-fields, no more weary marches, 


though we had heard “The horns of elf-land faintly | no more heart-aches, nor wrench of partings ; no more 
blowing” through them. Such a day is that first one] broken homes, nor columns of “wounded” and 
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“dead” in the papers, For those four long terrible 
years, how we had waited and hungered for these 
words ; and now they came flashing-and singing into 
the heart of the April afternoon. “The land is 
saved! The war is ended!” 

And the sun went down, and the moon eame up 
that night, and looked down over the quiet New 
England town, as though she, too, knew all about it, 
and was glad, and the bells of Woburn, coming softly 
through the distance, told the same story to another 
tune. 

“T wanted to thank you then, so far as words 
could,” I said. “I have wanted to thank you all 
these years, and the time has only come for me to do 
it to-night.” 

The General laughed a quiet, half-deprecatory 
laugh. “Oh,” he replied, “whatever 1 may have 
done it is likely some other man would have done all 
just as well. Somebody is always raised up for the 
necessary work, you know.” 

“ But who would have done yours, General?” 

“ Thomas, or Sherman, or Sheridan, perhaps.” 

The manner, even more than the words struck me. 
There was such an evident desire to appropriate no 
large honor or glory to himself. It was simply, 
“Somebody else might have done it as well.” It 
seemed to me that there was something morally sub- 
lime in that answer; but I am sure Grant himself 
never thought #o. 

Indeed, the modesty, the total lack of anything 
like self-assertion in the man impressed me during 
our whole talk. I had heard him described as cold 
and reticent. I found him quite the reverse, while 
he listened with his shrewd, courteous attention, he 
was always ready and able to sustain his full share 
in the conversation. 

He has not, of course, an imaginative or ideal tem- 
perament ; his genius is of the practical, organizing 
kind. He has a wonderful memory for facts and 
details, and if yours is of the slip-shod order, he will 
be likely, in his quiet, straightforward way, to put you 
right in any small matter of dates or names where 
you may be at fault. 

We are acenstomed to think of Grant as a man of 
iron nerve, and almost superhuman physieal powers, 
with about as much practical knowledge ef pain 
and weariness as the old heroes and demagods of my- 
thology. I learnéd during the course of the talk, 
that he had, all his life, been the victim of more or 
less frequent and distressing forms of headache. To 
those who are his fellow sufferers, that fact will seem 
a great deal, establishing a kind of bond of sympathy 
between him and them. He stated, however, as a 
curious fact, that the war seemed to have cured that 
malady. He had but one atteck during the cam- 


At last other company came in, and Mrs. Grant 
made @ place for ne by her side. 

There is one question which a woman always aaks 
about a President, and which, while it seems of vital 
importance to her, is the last that occurs to a man, 
and: this question is “ What kind of wife has he?’ 


It is not a question of mere idle curiosity. The wo- 
man who is the wife of our President, is to be for one 
or two “political Olympiads” the lady of the nation, 
the representative of American womanhood. Can it 
be to us, for a moment, a matter of indiflerence what 
manner of woman the wife of our President is? 

We do net ask that she be beautiful, or graceful, or 
highly accomplished. Many women are all this who 
are no honor to their sex; but we do desire that the 
wife of our President shall be a woman we shall not 
blush for; a woman with dignity of character and 
tenderness of heart, possessed, too, of quiet good sense 
and tact, and representing in the high place where 
she stands, all that is true and lovely and of good 
report in American womanhood, 

With this feeling 1 took my place by Mrs, Grant’s 
side that evening, a good deal prejudiced, I confess, 
by some antecedent circumstances in her favor, In 
a few minutes we were talking much as though we 
had known each other all our lives. There is a 
quiet, unaffected simplicity about Mrs, Grant which 
strikes one on a first interview. She hasa_ pleasant 
voice, with a little feminine lisp along the,sybillants. 
She impressed me as a genuine, warm-hearted home 
woman, with quick sympathies and enthusiasm. 
There was something almost touching in her evident 
devotion to her husband, in her absolute faith in 


him. It was sufficiently apparent * filled the 
wife’s heart and bounded her hori. ther she 
called him, half-unconsciously, “Ulyss ~-an.: I won- 


dered whether that was the name with ..hich, long 
ago, he had wooed the warm-hearted western girl—or 
“Mr. Grant,” or occasionally “the General.” 

She talked about her girlhood, and her life during 
the war, and her home at Washington, and I listened 
to the pleasant voice, with its little twinkling lisp 
along the sybillants, and the soft laughters of the 
waves on the beach below rippling among her words, 
and I said to myself, “Here is a woman to whom a 
little child might go in its sobbing grief, and be sure 
uf soothing and pity.” 

Mrs, Grant's talk showed me some pretty little 
cabinet pictures of her home.at Washington, which I 
am afraid I shall spoil if L attempt to reproduce them 
here. 

She apoke of her attempts to make a real home- 
life in,some corner of the great house at Washington. 
“Nelly,” the name of the little girl, that night, far 
across, the sea, was alwaysslipping into the talk—you 
saw she was the central figure of the household— 
“ Nelly plays, and so do I,a little, and during the 
winter evenings when there are no receptions, we 
gather into one of the smaller rooms, and have a 
quiet, cosey time, just as though we were at home, 
and a few friends had dropped in to see us. 

One saw it all through her words, the quiet home- 
picture, the gir] midway in her teens, with her bright 
young face bending over the piano; the mother look- 
ing on, with her pleased eyes, the boys clustering 
around, and the lights shining over the pleasant 
home-scene, just as they had shone softly long ago on 





another home-scene in the quiet weatern town, before 
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THE COTTAGE A 





the war came and swept away a great many people 
from their homes, and among them—Grant from 
Galena. 

But the pleasant summer evening with its stars 
overhead, and its soft ruch and retreat of the surf 
along the beach, was over at last; an evening so quiet 
and homelike that I could scarcely believe at that 
very time men were in the thick and strife of another 
election, and that the quiet man who used to sit 
every morning in a corner of the piazza, listening to 
what the-waves had to say'to him, was in everybody’s 
thought and on everybody’s tongue. 

The next morning the President and his family 
left Long Branch, but Mrs. Grant had kindly given 
orders that I should have the entree of the house, so 
one day I went over and was marshalled by the 
housekeeper, “from turret to foundation stone,” 
although in inverted order. The interior in its 
simple appointments corresponded with the out- 
side, 

The rooms were finished in woods, black and oak 
color I think, and the furniture, dark and simple, was 
always in good taste. 

But the homelike air pervaded everything. It 
was just'2 place to rest and dream in. I wandered 
from room to room, and everywhere the same sense 
of rest, ease and comfort followed me. 

In the parlor were pictures and books, and the 
library that opened out of it had a fine portrait or 
two of the General’s staff looking down benignantly 
on the writing-table, where the President spent more 
or less of every day. 

It was just the ideal of a simple, quiet home by the 
sea. It seemed as though the world’s loud rivalries 
and sttifes could never find its way into that delicious 


repose. 

The housekeeper, too, seemed the kindest, most 
unpretentious soul in the world. She had been with 
the family for several years, and her affertionate loy- | 
alty was quite touching. Her talk, too, gave me a| 
great many fresh, vivid glimpses into the family 
life. 

Her admiration of Mrs. Grant as wife and mother, 
a8 woman in short, was unbounded. I remember 
one instance she related to me as illustrating Mrs. 
Grant's natural avoidance of display, and her wish to 
save the Government al] unnecessary expense. 

When she first entered the White House as its 
mistress, she found the furniture, much of it, in a 
dreadfully shabby and dilapidated condition. I sup- 
pose it always is after going through its four years’ 
wear and tear. 

Mrs. Grant, however, patriotically resolved that 
she would spare the Government any additional ex- 
pense of furnishing for the next Olympiad. She went 
to work, and set others at it, directing and supervis- 
ing. Weall know what a tasteful, energetic woman 
can accomplish in this line. All the shabby old 
furniture was rejuvenated with bright, fresh damasks 
and reps and covers of that sort. 
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any rate the old furniture, with the new covers did 
duty for nearly four years, and when, at last, it became 
absolutely necessary to refurnish some apartments, 
Mrs. Grant said quietly to her housekeeper, “The old 
furniture has done well enough for us, and we may 
have another President next spring, and if we do, the 
new things will be just the thing for him!” 

Saying this, she never suspected it would get into 
print, and if she should ever chance to read it here, 
I almost .feel as though I wanted to be at hand, to 
ask her forgiveness for telling the story which yet 
was too good to be lost. 

“You must see Nelly’s room,” said the house- 
keeper. Indeed, the little, liquid dissyllable had 
been slipping in and out of all the talk, just as it had 
that first evening. It was evident the family pride 
and tenderness centred around that young girl who 
was coming far across the seas in a month or two, to 
the hearts who were waiting with hungry eagerness 
to receive her. 

I could not help thinking of her with a kind of 
tenderness that had a touch of pathos in it, the object 
of so much cherishing love and care, and hoping that 
she inherited the native kindliness of her mother’s 
heart. 

“ Nothing is changed in Nelly’s room. We keep 
everything just as she left it when she went away,” 
said the housekeeper, as she opened the door and 
led me into the room, almost as though it were a 
| sanctuary. 

It was a simply furnished, pleasant chamber, such 
as any young girl might nestle in. All around her 
at Long Branch were far more sumptuous chambers 
| than this which sheltered the President's daughter. 
| There were little pictures and ornaments all about 
the room, none of them expensive; some, indeed, 
might have adorned the play-house of a child, yet 
the young girl across the sea had evidently treasured 
them all. The whole room gave me a pleasant im- 
pression of its owner’s fresh girlishness and sim- 
plicity.. The world had not spoiled her then, it 
seemed. ' 

“ She is so fond of the sea,” said: the housekeeper, 
bringing up one little reminiscence after another, in 
order to make the household daughter clear and 
vivid to me, 

“When the new cottage was finished we talked of 
going into it, but Nelly said: ‘No, I like the old 
house best, I can run down the bank and plunge 
into the surf whenever I want to. Don’t let us leave 
the sea.’” 

And so they stayed. And at last when the house 
had been all gone over, I went out on the veranda, 
and stood there awhile, in the pleasant midsummer 
morning. There was nothing to break the beautiful 
stillness, but the sound of the waves as they came 
roaring and sweeping in like a vast company of 
glittering chariots upon the beach. Occasionally a 
great, white sea-gull circled, with slow grace through 
the air. The ocean lay in its wide, still splendor all 





I suspect Mrs. Grant’s experience in her Western 
home may have served her at the White House. At 
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for place and office, the shouting crowds, the proces- 
sions and pageants which were filling the summer 
air and shaking the souls of men; and there was that 
peaceful sky overhead, and the great ocean below, 
and the stately ships coming and going softly with 
the sunlight on their sails. 

What a commentary this was on all- the struggle 
and raging outside. And ‘the eyes of the whole 
nation were ‘turned on that quiet brown house, in 
whose veranda I was standing that midsummer morn- 
ing, listening to the clear bugle of the winds, and the 
deep bass of the sea, 

Tt'was hard to go away. TI promised the heuse- 
keeper—I promised myself to come again every day, 
and sit there in the cool shadows and hear the psalm 
of the surf; but the cottage across the avenue had its 
own alluring programmes, the walks on the beach, 
the watching the sea-bathers swinging in the surf, 
the searching for rare treasures of pebbles in the 
sand, and all the rides and rambles which make 
Long Branch the attractive place, it is to those who 
go there to enjoy its splendid sea views, its soft lanel- 
scapes as nature spreads them, not to plunge into 
its Vanity Fair of display and dress and dissipa- 
tion. 

So that first morning and evening at the President's 
were the last, for I never sat again in the deep upper | 
veranda and watched the sails with the sunlight on | 
them, and listened to the psalm of the sea. | 

It seems to me I cannot better close these little | 
glimpses into the household life of the nation’s oldier | 
and President, than by repeating a little speech of 
his housekeeper, which quaint and homely as it was 
fairly illustrated her idea of the heart and character | 
ofthe man. “General Grant is #0 thoroughly kind- 
hearted, that I do believe if a cross dog was barking, 
he wouldn’t stop him, unless he was afraid the crea- 
ture would do some harm to somebody.” 








EXTRAVAGANCE AND. DEBT. 


17 E know a family consisting of father, mother, 
four daughters and one son. The father is a | 
superior watch repairer, has a shop of his own, and | 
earns, with the assistance of an apprentice, about four 
thousand dollars a year. He is most devoted to busi- 
ness and free from all expensive indulgences. 

We do not know a man ‘more }arassed ‘by debts 
and poverty. Whatever stock he many have on hand 
must always be in the natiie of a friend, or his credi- 
tors would soon dispose of it. 

The way in which thosé four thousand dollars dis- 
appear we desire to give the reader, with some re- 
flections thereupon. 

Tfouse-rent, $600; ‘shop-rent, ‘$850; gas and coal, 
$175: dress for self and wife, $150; spending-money 





for fifteen-year-old son, $100; allowance for each | 


danghter, $350; two servants, $190; food, $1000; 
extras say, $500. This, altogether, amounts to about 
$4500; so our good friend'F. runs behindhand about 
$500 per year. These accumulating debts make his 
life a constant humiliating struggle. He said recently 





that but for his helpless family he would gladly take 
refuge in the grave. 

Now, as our friend will read this, we shall take the 
liberty to say a few plain things, which we sincerely 
hope may help him out of debt and into a more com. 
fortablé frame of mind. 

We shall presume that to-day you owe $1500, and 
shall likewise presume that you would make almost 
any sacrifice to rid yourself of said debt. 

We shall not advise you to work harder yourself 
for you already go quite beyond your endurance. 

First, discharge your servants, and let your wife 
and daughters cook and make the beds. This wil! 
save you, in salary, board and waste, at least $500. 
A good beginning, you see. 

Next, reduce your daughters’ dress expenses to 
$150, which will save $400. If you or your daugh- 
ters think a plainer wardrobe will make them lex 
respectable, you are all very much mistaken. They 
are not half so widely known as your debts, and 
every new and rich addition to their dress excites 
anvthing but admiration. We know several young 
men who admire your girls, bat are deterred from 
visiting them because of the facts we have mentioned, 
The reduction we have suggested in their wardrobe 
would add more to public esteem and popularity 
among all classes than anything else we can think of. 

Then stop the hundred dollars which your son ex- 
pends every year for segars and ice-cream, and take 
him into your shop in the place of your apprentice. 
Here you will save at lease $400 more, 

And, finally, reduce your table expenses to $500, 
which will be infinitely better for all. If yow leave 
off thie pies, cakes and puddings, you will have better 
digestion and finer complexions. If you live on 
plain, coarse food, you will all have sweeter breath, 
whiter teeth, finer skins and longer life, and, what is 
not unimportant with you, save $500 per year. 

If you will run your eye over these several items, 
you will find the aggregate $1800. This will soon 
make you a rich man. 

Allow us, dear friend, to say that you will never 
know a happy, manly hour until you have done 
something like this. And we trust your daughters 
will not be offended if we say that any objection they 
may urge to this retrenchment will discover a lack of 
decency and honor, which in a woman is perfectly 
shocking.—Dr. Dio Lewis in To-Day. 


MAKE THE BEST OF LIFE. 
ero the use of always fretting 





Over ills that can’t be cured? 

What's the use of finding fault with 

What we know must be endured? 
Does it make our burdens lighter 

If we grumble "neath their load? 
Does it make life’s pathway smoother 

If we fret about the road? 
Better use our time, than fill it 

Full of signs and vain regrets 
Over some imagined blunder— 

As does he who always frets. 
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THE SERPENT AS A SYMBOL. 





THE SERPENT 


FROM 


evidence, than that the serpent has, by all the 

nations of antiquity, been regarded and em- 
ployed symbolically. It is conspicuous in their his- 
tory, it stands out in their fables, and it is visible in 
their religion. Herodotus informs us that it was 
sacred at Thebes; and the hieroglyphices which have 
been brought to light in our own times, abundantly 
show that it must have been used in an emblemati- 
cal way, among the ancient Egyptians. Bryant, also 
asserts, that in the first ages, the serpent was exten- 
sively introduced into all the mysteries that were 
celebrated; and that, wheresoever the Ammonians 
found any places of worship, there was generally some 
story of a serpent. There was a legend about it at 
Thebes, at Colchis, and Delphi. Even the Athenians 
had a tradition that the chief guardian of their Acro- 
polis was a serpent. 

It is sometimes presented under a variety of ideal 
forms, nor is it uncommon to find it represented with 
a human head. It is impossible, rationally to con- 
template these circumstances, and doubt that the ser- 
pent sustained some symbolical character. 

The facts at once suggest, that such must have been 

the design of the serpent, said to have been more 
subtle than any beast of the field; and here we raise 
the question, of what was it significant? The vari- 
ous nations, by whom it was symbolically used, do 
not appear to have viewed it under the same aspect. 
Uniformity of idea in this respect, would not long 
continue, after that knowledge had perished, which 
originally directed its selection fora symbolical pur- | 
pose, and when men were left, with no other guide 
tham a fallen fancy, and no sounder principle than 
caprice, to conduct them in the profound matters of 
religion and its objects. The serpent is said to have 
been worshipped, from the circumstance of it having 
been mentioned and set apart, as one of the objects 
associated with the religion of Egypt. This was the 
opinion of Ensebius and others; and it might have 
been the case in the most corrupted periods of Egyp- 
tian learning. That is, it might then have become 
the symbol of something to be worshipped; but, 
although it was always a symbol, that was not always 
the object of it. The serpent came to be spoken of as 
sacred, only from the circumstance of its having been 
associated with religious sentiments, it was not at 
first set apart to be worshipped, nor for any good it 
could bestow, but rather to be dreaded for the mis- 
chiefs it might originate. 

It was the symbol of something that might, if not 
guarded against, be disastrous to mankind. Hence 
we find it so frequently referred to in legends of re- 
mote antiquity, as having exercised an unfavorable 
influence upon the destinies of the people. Every 
one knows that-the figure of a serpent biting its tail 
is very ancient; it is commonly regarded as the em- 


PMevite are few facts better attended by historical 
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blem of eternity: but is it not rather a representative 
of evil punighing itself? In Phoenician. Mythology, 
we read of a serpent surrounding an egg, plainly im- 
plying the danger of sensuality, with which life is 
beset from its very beginning. Among that of the 
Greeks, we are informed of the hair of Medusa being 
transformed into serpents, because she had violated 
the sanctity of the Templeof Minerva. The serpents 
are evidently employed to represent the evil she had 
perpetrated. The serpent, Python, which is fabled 
to have sprung out of the mud left by the deluge of 
Deucalion, was an emblem of the evil occasioned to 
Greece by the overwhelming of Thessaly. The 
serpents which the infant Hercules strangled in his 
cradle, were, unquestionably, a representation of in- 
nocence conquering the blandishments of sensuality ; 
and the Hydra, which he afterward overthrew, was a 
representation of those evils which the labors of 
energy and fortitude may overcome. So also, the 
Caduceus, which was a rod entwined by serpents, and 
with which Mercury is said to have conducted souls 
to the infernal regions, plainly symbolized the evils 
which cling to powef and so conduce to misery. 
Esculapius, the medical attendent on the Argonauts, 
is always represented with a serpent entwined about 
his staff, to denote the power of the physician over 
the diseases of humanity. Many other instanees of 
the emblematic use of the serpent, could be easily 
collected from the writings of the ancients, but these 
are sufficient and plainly show, that the emblem of 
that whereby man fell was preserved among mankind 
for a long time after the reminiscence of its definite 
signification had passed away. They retained the 
emblem, with some general idea of its meaning, but 
had lost sight of its precise signification, For this 
we must go to analogy and the Scriptures. These 
are the only sources, whence satisfactory information 

can be drawn, and these will show us that the serpent 
was the sensual principle of man. “Of all the ob- 

jects of the animal kingdom, the reptile tribe is the 
lowest, of which serpents of various kind and species 

are the most conspicuous. Of all the degrees of man’s 

life, the sensual and corporeal are the lowest ; because 
they are nearest to the earth and are actuated by 

merely earthly appetites, influences and causes. 

These lowest degrees in man’s nature partake the 

least of what is truly human in man, and the serpext, 

their corresponding emblem, is of all animals the 

most remote from the human form. As the serpent 

crawls upon the earth, so the sensual principle in 

man is nearest akin to the earth, which, if not ele- 

vated by the rational and spiritual principles of his 

nature, may be said to crawl upon the earth in like 

manner. As sensual things have a tendency to fasci- 

nate and charm the mind, because sensual delights 

are more vividly experienced than any others, 80 

certain kinds of serpenta, especially the more malig- 
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nant, are said, by naturalists, to fascinate and charm 
their prey before they deyour it.” The general an- 
alogies, so satisfactorily presented in this extract, 
assist us in perceiving certain general resemblances 
between the serpent and the sensual principle of 
man, 

Now the serpent which was in Eden, we believe to 
have been the sensual principle, that was connected 
with Adam’s character. For a time, there was with 
him a realization of the Lord’s injunction, to be “ wise 
as serpents.” The sensual principle, at first, was 
right and orderly, because it stood in its proper rela- 
tion to the dictates of his higher nature. 

It was among the objects upon which the Divine 





approbation had been pronounced; for the Lord de- 
clared the creeping things to be “ good,” yea “ very 
good.” This then, was a characteristic of the ser- 
pent, or, more literally, of the sensual principle of 
Adam, as declared of it by the Lord himself. 

So long as it was employed instrumentally, to pro- 
mote the ends of spiritual use and order, so long it 
was wise; but when it was directed principally to 
secure the gratifications of corporeal nature, it be- 
came most subtle. The wisdom of the serpent is the 
cireumspection and prudence of the sensual principle 
of man; the subtlety of the serpent is its artifice and 
deception. 





OUR CLUB. 
BY ANNIE L. MUZZEY. 


Il. 


OF TONGUES. 

ITTLE EFFIE SEYMOUR, knitting her brows, 
was twirling nervously Charley Churchill’s ring 
upon her finger. 

“For the tongue is—What is that the Good Book 
says about the tongue being a deadly {poison, Mr. 
Morton,” she said, turning to the young theological 
student who had lately drifted into our circle. 

“ And the tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity, an 
unruly evil, full of deadly poison—is that what you 
mean, Miss Effie?” 

She caught her breath; and clasped both hands 
closely over her heart with a swift, involuntary move- 
ment that spoke volumes of her painful experience 
in the “deadly poison,” We all knew the meaning 
of the pathetic gesture. But shrinking from the sym- 
pathy which she saw she had evoked, she started 
suddenly from her seat in the shadow, and vanished 
from the room, too proud to betray how much she 
was suffering from her hurt. 

Jean Mariott’s great, gray eyes blazed with indig- 
nant lightnings. 

* We have laws,” said she, “to punish the viola- 
tion of our natural rights—one may not, indeed, with 
impunity steal our purse, or murder us in cold blood 
—but for the refined cruelty, the demoniac torture in- 
flicted on sensitive souls by meddling, malicious, mis- 
chief-making tongues there is no penalty, or none, at 
least, adequate to the offence. For Heaven's sake, 
gentleman, can there be no statute enacted which 
shall compel people to mind their own business ?” 

“My dear, Jeannette, it would cast such a host or 
good folk out of employment,” said Templeton, 
drily. t 

“ Especially the women—which would be ungal- 
lant and ungenerous, you know,” added Roy Sher- 
wood, with a spice of malice. 

“T wish every-woman who utters an uncharitable, 
spiteful and venomous word had to suffer with a 





blistered and swollen tongue which would hold her 
silent for a month,” burst forth Jeannette to whose 
intense nature we have to yield a wide latitude of ex- 
pression. 

“What a vindictive spirit, Miss Jean,” laughed 
Roy, sarcastically. “The suffering perhaps might be 
endurable, but the silence, you know, would kill the 
unfertunate culprit in a week.” 

“No better than the fault itself do I like the sneer- 
ing, carping, cynical temper which misses no occa- 
sion to make it the subject of low jest,” returned 
Jeannette, severely. 

“Women talk, and talk abominably about each 
other, I admit with all candor, but I observe with 
sorrow that men are not free from the same vice.” 

“In aword, youagree with the sharp, epigrammatic 
Mrs. Poyser as regards women—that ‘God made ’em 
to match the men,’” said Templeton, good-humor- 
edly. 

“ But, Jean, of tongues there are many,” struck in 
Dell Falconer. “Is it only the spiteful and ven- 
omous, pray, that you include in the blistering 
penalty ?” 

“By no means. There is the sly, insidious, in- 
sinuating tongue that hints at evils which it dare not 
name—the kind of tongue the Apostle James must 
have had in mind when he said, ‘it setteth on fire 
the course of nature, and is set on fire of hell.’” 

“And there is the secret mole-burrowing, tale 
bearing tongue, that whispers in strictest privacy the 
scandalous story it would not syllable to any one in 
the world but you, because, forsooth, it does not want 
to make mischief,” added Mrs. Templeton. 

“ And the busy, officious, meddlesome tongue that 
harrows you up with a timid hesitating report of all 
the disagreeable things people are saying about you, 
because it feels you ought to know, and because it 
loves you 60,” chimed in Dell. 

“ And the soft, sweet, melting, traitorous tongue 
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that draws from you almost unconsciously your 
heart’s closest secrets, and straightway runs and de- 
livers the precious morsels into the jaws of your 
enemies,” said Sherwood, viciously. 

“And the smooth, friendly, plausible tongue that 
would not do you any injustice for the world, but 


stabs you more cruelly and unmercifully than your | 


’ continued Jeannette. 


bitterest adversary could do,’ 

“ And the hot, rash, angry, impetuous tongue that 
in a moment of frenzy, lashes with scorpion fury its 
offending victim, setting all hearts ablaze with its 
own unholy fire which, when it has smouldered out, 
leaves but a heap of dull, cold, lifeless ashes, where 
once had been a tender and loyal friendship,” mur- 
mured Edna Templeton. 


“ And the sharp, critical, censorious tongue which | 


darts at every weakness and folly of friend and ac- 
quaintance, leaving unmarked the generous virtue 
and the worthy deed,” added Jeannette. 


“Come, come, good friends,” interrupted the pro- | 


fessor, “you may go on classifying tongues in this 
fashion till you have quite exhausted your defining 
powers, and what do you prove except that our poor, 
crossed, crazed, and perverted human nature has in- 
finite ways of torturing itself, and that tongues are 
only exponents of inner evils which would utterly 
consume us if we kept them pent up.” 


Our young theologian who had maintained the | 
serene silence of superior wisdom during our vain | 


discourse here opened his lips with the oracular air 
too often seen in youthful teachers, who are apt to 
announce a truth, old as eteraity, as if they were its 
first herald, and with a delicious enthusiasm which 
alas! too often cools under the sad experience of 
vears, 

Said he, “Instead of spending our breath in ex- 


ecrating effects, we should go farther back and en- | 


deavor to extirpate the causes. If hearts were over- 
flowing with love and charity there would be no sharp, 
wounding, malignant tongues; and to rid the world 
of these we have only to expel envy, malice, hatred, 
and all that evil brood of passions that make their 
nest in the human heart.” 

“ Tut, tut, young man,” smiled the professor. “ You 
are fresh and untried in the work of wrestling with 
human depravity, and you feel, no doubt, strong and 


valiant and bold, a moral Hercules, able and ready | 


to undertake the task of cleaning out these Augean 
stables ina day. Heaven knows I would not lessen 
sar ardor or your courage, but ’tis likely a little 
/mger service in your chosen field will weaken your 
confidence,-in the ease of expelling the brood of evil 
passions from the human breast. They will not out 


at your bidding. The most you can do will be to | 


convince the sinner of his sin and lend him your | 
sympathy while he works out his own regeneration. | 
You see we have each got our own stable to cleanse, 


oh, Hercules, and it is a brave soul that accomplishes | 


the labor in the compass of a lifetime. The mil- 

lenium is not reached in a day. The lion has got a 

long, painful journey to make before he can lie down 

with the lamb. But, meantime, since evil is present ’ 
VOL. XLI.—9. 
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| 
| with us, and we cannot put an end to it, shall we not 
make it subservient to our growth in the higher life? 
These stinging scorpion tongues, for instance, may 
| we not compel them to contribute to our spiritual 
| development and progress—to do us good when they 


| mean us harm ?” 
| “What! Are you crazy, Professor Engel?’ de- 
| manded Dell Falconer, with lifted brows. “<A bitter, 
spiteful, slanderous tongue ‘ contribute to our spiritual 
development ’—ha! in the direction of devils.” 

“ A slippery, treacherous, serpent tongue that un- 


dermines our faith in God and human kind, subser 
vient to our growth in the higher life?’ questioned 
Jeannette, slowly, with wide thoughtful eyes on the 
professor's face. 

“A lying, malevolent, unscrupulous and hypocrit- 


| ical tongue that rakes up every hellish passion in the 

heart, a ministrant to good—an aid to spiritual pro- 
| gress ?”’ sneered Sherwood, in that disagreeably sar- 
castic and skeptical way of his. 


| The professor smiled in our critical faces. 


Is there anything so strange and absurd in all 


| that?” he said. “ Whatever calls for the exercise of 


| patience, forbearance and charity must, if met in the 
| right spirit, aid in the development of those admira- 
| ble virtues, and so far minister to our good.” 

“Yes, but how many of us have the ‘ right spirit,’ 
or can feel anything but a masterly and overpower- 


ing rage,when unjustly and maliciously assailed?” 
flashed the Falconer. “I tell you, Herr Professor, it 
makes anything but saints of us to be stung, and 
goaded, and harrowed, and fretted, and victimized in 
every way by impertinent, meddling, scandalizing, 
misrepresenting tongues.” 

| “Why, as to that, we are as free to be fiends as 
|saints if we will, and nothing shall compel us to 
choose the good if we prefer the evil,” returned the 
professor, mildly. “But what is the merit of being 
sweet, and generous, and gracious, and large, and 
| noble, only so long as we have no temptations to be 
anything else? If our integrity will not stand the 
test of direct assault, if we cannot face the adversary 
with calm, brave, unflinching front, fearless of all 
that hate and malignity can do or dare, what are we 


worth to our fellow creatures as examples of sweet- 
ness, tenderness, magnanimity, courage, strength, 
patience, and long suffering? We may fling away 
our opportunity to prove the beauty and grandeur of 
the Christian virtues, we may sink ourselves to the 
level of such as malign and. traduce us, and malign 
and traduce again; there is no law, as I said con- 
straining our choice between the true aud the false, 
the good and the ill.” 

“ Well, I will say for it,” burst forth Jeannette, with 
agreat struggle, “this freedom of choice when we 
are all upheaved, and turned topsy-turvy with pas- 
sion and injured feeling is something dreadful, and 
it would be an unspeakable relief to know there was 
only just one thing possible for us to do—the thing 
we want to.” 

“ But the momentary satisfaction we might find in 
doing that, would not, when the passion is spent, 
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compensate us for the loss of our proud consciousness | and his or her fair action is a spurious coin that wil! 
that we are rational beings, with power to act nobly | not pass current with the pure, high fearless souls 
if we will.” | that reverence virtue for its own sake, and seek it 

(The professor paused here and glanced around at | for its own rewards. Besides, 
the slight rustle caused by the return of Effie Sey- | not the test of morals. Society has no just standard 
of right—it is one thing to-day and another to- 


popular sentiment is 


. . | 
mour to her shadowed corner, while our divinity | 
student, moved uneasily as though fighting an im- | morrow, this lhing here, and that thing there, and 

i 


pulse to go over to her side with the comfort and | whoever is governed bya law so fluctuating must bx 


sympathy which the youthful and tender-hearted 
shepherd, fresh-called to his work, naturally longs to | every shifting breath of opinion. Out, I say agair 
give to the shy wandering lambs of the flock.) |upon such pitiful, cringing, cowardly time-servers! 

“ But there is another view,” went on the professor, | Better I like the brave, free, daring spirits who are a 
“not a pleasant one to contemplate, but none the less | law unto themselves, and who will act boldly up t 


as unstable as water, driven hither and thither by 


true, I suppose, on that account. There may be a| their own convictions of truth, though the heavens 
retributive justice in the wounds and thrusts over| fall, and the whole superstructure of society be 
which we cry so lamentably. A sleepless and aveng- | ground to powder.” 
ing Nemesis lashes us in these cruel, lacerating, irri-| “Have a care, Jeannette,” warned Templeton. 
tating, tongues. We are loth to recognize the fact. | “It is just such reckless, restless, audacious, innovat- 
Our suffering seems horrible unjust and unprovoked. | ing spirits that to-day are seeking to overthrow th 
We feel ourselves the unoffending victims of evil and | whole fabric of our social, moral and religious life, 
But have we never been | aiming their deadliest blows at sacred and time- 
honored institutions, and striving to substitute for 
tried and established order of society their own wild, 
gotten by us, but remembered, perhaps, with rank- | chaotic, disorganizing schemes of reform based on 
ling bitterness by those whom they concerned ? Have | the freest exercise of individual liberty.” 

“What then? It is truth that we want though wi 
pluck it from the ruins of all that we once thought 
precious,” Jeannette began a trifle excitedly, but the 


unlawful machinations, 
guilty of inflicting pain and discomfort through idle, 
thoughtless, or hot, impatient words, quickly for- 


our judgments always been tempered by the abound- 
ing love and charity which we could desire should be 
exercised in the criticism of our own follies and 

> Have we, in all our relations and | professor’s clear steady eye caught and held her 


weaknesses ! 
glowing and pulsing with flame, and she stopped ab- 


dealings with our fellows striven to guide ourselves 
by the tender, clear, and beautiful light of the Golden | ruptly like a child chidden by its master. 
| “That subject is too broad to discuss with haste or 


Law ?” 
There was a little silence, followed presently by a! passion,” he said, quietly. “And you are in a mood 


confused murmur of conviction, dissent, expostula- 
|. acknowledgement, during which our! strongly than vour judgmer 
g e') J 


tion, denial, 
young student seized the opportunity to cross over to| commend. Another time, Jeannette. We shall have 
to concede to friend Templeton that there is a basis 


Effie’s window, drawn by an attraction none the less 

powerful, sweet and irresistible because he could not | of truth and justice underlying the ruling principles 
explain it, and didn’t try. We marked curiously | and prejudices of society, and the wiser of us, how- 
that the gleam of Churchill’s ring was gone from the | ever hardly pressed, will hesitate about hurling our- 
slender hand put forth to make room for the sympa- | selves against them with a violence more certain t 
thizing friend, on the tete-a-tete in the shadowy | wound us than to shake them. Still, where our ow: 
recess of the window, and in our conjecture as to the | sense of right clearly conflicts with the recognized 
secret of its disappearance, we lost for a moment the | social law there is no question, in respect to our ow! 
thread of the discourse which was shifting warmly | conduct in life, as to which we should follow—only 


to speak more warmly than you really feel, and mor 
n cooler moments would 





| let us be sure that it is conviction and not contrari- 


from one to another. 
Of one thing, however, do what 


When we caught it intelligibly again Templeton | ness that rules us. 
we may, we shall not escape the vice of tongues. 


People will talk—talk mischieviously, talk malici- 
ously, talk censoriously, talk uncharitably, talk rashl+y 
unreasoningly, passionately; talk idly, recklessly, 


was saying: “I have questioned sometimes whether | 
‘there were not also a wholesorne restraint in the | 
“Vixen tongues of society—whether the free and 
‘wholesale eutting and hacking which we have | 
‘to undergo in the dissection of our character and thoughtlessly, for the pure sake of talkingyand without 
motives has not a beneficial influence on such of | consideration of the evil consequences involved. And 
us timid, approbative souls as have the fear of ad- | while it is wise in us to mark the drift of the muddy 
verse criticism so continually before us that we are | current, to study its secret sources, and to mind what 
' | tributaries we yield to it, we should not suffer our- 


withheld from doing anything knowingly to in- 
| selves to be overwhelmed by the bitter, unclean flood. 


vite it.” 


“Out upon an integrity, a morality like that!” | Quick to perceive, frank to acknowledge, prompt t 


cried Jeannette in a glow of indignation. “The per- | remove the evils indicated by our critics, we ought 
son—man or woman—who is restrained from doing | at the same time to guard against a morbid over-sen- 


evil, through dread of public opinion jis deserving of | sitiveness concerning what is said about us, 
leas respect than the bold, open and avowed sinner, 


“ Nor need we be too solicitous to show that we have 
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been misunderstood, and go about explaining, apolo- Was it the student’s sympathy or the professor's 
gizing and defending, as if there were no other way | philosopy that brought such a wonderful giow aud 
to demonstrate the purity of our motives, and the | radiance into Effie’s tear-wet face suddenly turned to 
honesty of our lives. A character that cannot vindi- the light? With the swift, beautiful impulsiveness 
cate and clear itself of all aspersions by a simple, | by which she so often startled us, and which cool, 
straightforward course of action will never get justice | cautious people did not understand, and alert, sus 
or appreciation by argument or appeal. And what |picious people misconstrued, she flashed from her 
if we even have to submit to be misunderstood, to | seat, and darting up to the professor, dipped her 
have our purposes grossly misrepresented, our actions | lovely head with the motion of a humming-bird, and 
foully misjudged? There is nothing so terrible in | touched her lips to his hand. 





all that. Conscious of our own integrity, with heart “God bless you,” she said, in a fervor of grati- 
pure and hands clean before God, let the world judge | tude. 

us as it may—what matter? For, after all, it is not “And, good angels guard you, my child,” he re- 
what people think of us, but what we are, that chiefly | sponded in a quiet fatherly voice, 

concerns us.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD. 
BY PIPSISSIWAY POTTS, 
No. IL. 
HERE is many @ girl called beautiful whose | dishes, and if there’s one thing more than another 
handsome face will not bear a good look at it.| that I despise, it is cooking, bending over the hot 


The features may be fine, and the complexion | stove and ruining my complexion, and making my 
faultless, and to a careless observer she may be very | hands red and wide ; just a complete drudge for thos 
' 


g boys and father and the young ’uns! I 


pretty ; but watch her awhile, wait until she is not} b 


} ' 


talking, and until the smile is faded and the light of| a burning shame! I was born for something better, 


a 
laughter gone from her sparkling eyes, then you'll|I feel it; but how can I rise when I am fettered 
see her as she is. | thus ?” 

A face in repose tells the true story. -It tells of a Pooh! nonsense! I guess when the world needs 
daugher whose selfishness is prove rbial in the hom you you'll find your place . There has never yet been 
circle ; of cross words flung at her father and mother, | a man or a woman, filling high places, who did not 
of bitter taunts given to her brothers, of unkind treat- | come up, step by step, from a lowly estate. 

-ment to her sisters, and of a jealous, captions, unhappy | Think of Lincoln, working for his board and 
disposition, irascible, overbearing and self-important. | clothes, and coming home Saturday nights and find- 
That smooth pink and white face will tell all this, if| ing his mother banging away at the loom in the 


| 
i 


it is hidden there at all. “Jean-to” attached to her lowly cabin ; of Sherman 

When the features are in repose and the mind in; whose grand march “ down to the sea” thrills all 
its usual state, not elated or. excited—if the girl is| hearts, a little bound boy picking blackberries on 
unlovable at home and not of a sunny disposition, | the hills about Lancaster; of Farraday, marking off 
the face assumes its everyday, stolid, sullen, ugly | into seven divisions the loaf that was to last him a 
look, and a close observer cannot help but read it | week ; of our worthy President smelling nothing but 
aright. | leather, in his shop in Galena; of Greeley going to bed 

That sweet mouth settles down into a cold dissatis- | hungry, and of dozens of other cases, and be content 
fied expression, it droops at the corners, the rosy | to do your duty. If you do not fulfil your duty where 
cheeks hang sullenly, the eyes look as though there | you now are, you will not be apt to do it elsewhere. 
were hidden, back of them, really vicious, hateful} I hesitated when I wrote high places, for it is a high 
thoughts. place to be sister in a family of brothers. 

We see such faces every day, and while we are} No doubt, in the sight of angels, it is a higher 
sorry, we can’t help feeling glad that “truth will| place than the President’s. So much depends on the 
out,” that it is impossible for a handsome girl to hide | sister. Sometimes I think her influence is more than 
an ugly disposition. It is good enough for ’em, too. | the mother’s because boys will make a confidante of a 

Let mothers teach their little daughters that every | loving sister, in a way that they will not of their mo- 
snarl of ill-temper chisels itself into the features, de-| thers. They can tell the sister everything, and she 
faces them, leaves its mark to remain through all; can smoothe over their fancied insults, and exhort 
time, not even to be removed from the face by death. | them to kindness and forgiveness, and she can make 

I often read one thing in pretty faces, and the girls | them more manly and noble and generous. 
don’t know that I see it, but it is just as plain asis| If I hear of a boystealing, fighting, betting, racing, 
this written page before me. This is what I read: | gambling, or getting drunk, the first thought of mine 

“T think it is a shame that I, Flora Arabellie, | is that his sisters have been derelict in their duty. 
should have to work just like a kitchen-girl! I do| So when Flora Arabellie makes an ugly face, and 
hate to drudge at milking and scrubbing and washing ' calls her daily duties, dirty drudgery, oh, I think 
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what a beautiful work is hers! if she only does it} one now than to wash a bed-quilt, and this is the way 


through love for her dear ones. 

I call it an exalted work to cook good wholesome 
dinners, on time, to give the brothers clean under- 
clothing, and warm woolly socks and mittens, and see 
that they don’t creep into beds not made, or only 
“spread up ;” see that they have good books to read, 
that they use no vile or profane language, or slang 
Try and mike their homes so attractive 


phrases. 
“there’s not another spot on earth 


that they’ll say: 
like this.” 

If father scolds, smoothe over and make allowance 
for his hastily spoken words, and do all in their 
power to make them temperance men, and upright, 
pious men who will reverence women. 

Indeed I think the best way to make men venerate 
and think highly of women is for the sisters to set a 
good example themselves. 

There is no end to a sister's duties ; her work is far- 
reaching, and glorious in its good results. 

I feel my eyes snap when I hear an upstart of 4 
girl call housework drudgery ; I see no such a thing 
as drudgery in this social life of ours, and the woman 
who calls the labor of love and duty, by that disre- 
spectful word, is to be pitied. 


I made a mistake last week and baked too many 


loaves of bread, and the day following I was sick and | 
it was not carried down cellar, and now we have been | 


eating dry bread. 

The deacon helps me out of many a trouble by 
telling me how his grandmother used to do, in New 
Salem, Mass., when he was a little boy. He saysshe 
used to freshen dry loaves of bread even if they were 
a week or ten days old. I followed his direction and 
dipped a dry loaf two or three times in a pail of 
water, put it in the bread-pan in a moderately hot 
oven and let it remain half an hour, turning it over 
once, letting the heat of the oven gradually diminish, 
and the bread came out just as good as new. I was 
delighted with the plan and would recommend that 
only one loaf at atime be renewed. To save a trip 


down cellar with the loaf after supper, it may be 


wrapped in a damp towel. 


We are all bird-lovers here at the deacon’s, and I 
guess the brothers won’t care if I tell how tenderly 
they woo the birds. 

We killed a very fat cow yesterday, and when I 
wert out to save the tripe, I saw one of the boys up 
in an apple tree with a hammer and nails, pecking 
away at something. I stole around and found that 


he had cut the udder in strips, and was nailing them | 


to some of the big branches, out of the reach of prowl- 
ing dogs and cats. That was for the little birds to 
eat all through the winter. 

We always put the useless offal up in the trees for 
the birds, and the balance we leave on the ground 
covered ina way that nothing can reach it except the 
chickens. [It is excellent food for laying hens. 


When I was a little girl it was considered a fort- 
night’s work to elean a tripe. I would rather clean 


| I do it, 

Let it be laid on boards to keep the outside clean. 
| Shake the contents out well through a small hole 
| and put in about a pint of unslaked lime with im 
| gallons of warm water. Place it in a tub of water 
|and agitate fifteen or twenty minutes, or until the 
| lime is well-slaked. The inside skin can then be 
| scraped off. The lime takes out all odor and leaves 
| the tripe nice and soft. 
| keep it in a weak brine that is to be changed occa- 


Cut it up, wash it well, and 


sionally. 
| Broil it like steak, buttered and peppered, or, dip 
| the pieces in melted butter and frythem. I am sure 
I cannot see wliy poor people who buy their meat, 
| don’t use tripes, when they can get them for noth- 
| ing. 

If I were a widow I’d show you how to manage, 
Whenever somebody killed a beeve I'd swoop down 
| like a big buzzard. 


j 
. . ® 
| Tam pleased with the way Cousin Barbara manages 


| little bib aprons. When they begin to break at the 
| elbows she rips the sleeves out and changes them, the 
right to the left, and the left to the right, and that 


brings the worn place inside of the arm. 

It takes no longer than to patch them and looks a 
great deal better. 

Cousin Bab is a charming woman. I told you once 
about her coming to our house and bawling right out, 
because the hogs had gotten in and destroyed her 
flower-beds ; well she has better judgment now, and 
Tucker, her husband, better appreciates her now than 
he did then. She can lead him by a single hair, and 
I believe the secret is, that she is always one way, 
calm, cool, self-poised, gentle in her sweet way of re- 


proving, and there is never a frown on her brow. | 


often think it must belittle a wife and mother to let 


her family see her angry, her face red and distorted 


with passion, her voice shrill and sharp, and her 


moods frequently sulky ones, and, perhaj's, I only 
surmise this—her language coarse and yulgar. [| 
hope this latter is never the case. I don’t know that 
| it is. 

| If it is, dear ones, for her poor sake keep it a 
|secret in the sacred bosom of the family. I know 
that trouble and trials not heroically borne, with 
| sickness and shattered nerves, and a weak faith in 
God and man, might possibly result in this unhappy 
| state. If so, be kind and careful, and let no word or 
deed of yours add a feather’s weight to the burden 
she totters under in her weakness. 

| While Cousin Barbara was here I was showing her 
| a blotch of ink on my white apron. I had soaked it 
/in buttermilk, and smoked it over brimstone, and 
tried every way to get it out, but it only grew brighter. 
|I was vexed when it happened. The deacon was 
| hanging a rennet up over my head, and knocked 
| down a bunch of pop corn and tipped the inkstand 
| right over into my lap. It was a careless trick, and 


if I had becn looking up I might have got hit in the 
mouth and been disfigured for life; might have 
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. ° P | P ° 
changed my smile, for which I am noted, into a hor- | so boisterous that the deacon has to rap his knuckles 


| on the wall intimating, “less noise.” But then he’s 


Barbara said one of her girls had carried her ink- | always had to do that, ever since he had a family. 
stand home from writing-school in her pocket, and it Time was, when the laughter would burst out, and 
| 


leaked, and quite ruined a white ruffled skirt. One 


he would have to take a stick of kindling-timber and 


of Tucker’s aunts was visiting there and she soon | cudgel the bed-clothes that covered us. We would 
took it out. She made a strong solution of oxalic | all howl out; “oh, papa! I’ll-never-do’t-again—I’Il- 


acid, wet, and held the place over a current of steam, 


never-do’t-again !” and try to make him think he was 


I think she said the tea-kettle with the boiling water | killing us, and then the laugh would burst out aguin 


only covering in part the base of the spout. Wash 
and scald well, and if the first application don’t re- 
move it, try again. This will also take out the stain 
of iron rust. Oxalic acid looks just like salts, so 
much so, that lately a poor wife, half-asleep in the 
early dawn, gave her sick husband a dose and killed 
him. I recommend that it be used and kept in a 
state of solution. Let the bottle be plainly labelled 
poison. As soon as any drug or acid, or medicine 
comes into house be sure you label it. Do it while 
you are sure that you are not mistaken in the correct 
name. And when a physician leaves medicine you 
should write on a slip of paper and put in the recep- 
tacle with the medicine, just what he said about it. 
If we are watching in the night with the sick, and 
are sleepy, or scared, we are very apt to make mis- 
takes. I know that I cannot.trust myself. I always 
write down the doctor’s orders. 

Hoh! hoh! I’ve just been out raking up and car- 
rying in chips! I always feel myself to be on the 
safe side if I have a good heap of dry chips stored 
away. If I am ina hurry to make a cup of tea, or 
boil an egg, or toast a slice of bread, I only want a 
few dry twigs and a handful of chips. It is nonsense 
to waste good wood just for a little hurried fire that 
‘you only want for a few minutes. 

So, every time the men cut a few sticks with an 
axe, send the little ones out to gather up every chip 
and put them away in a dry place for mother. A 
child can show its love so charmingly this way, better 
than all the kisses they could give. It teaches them 


thrift, and economy, and good management, besides. | 


We've had a visitor for over a week, Cousin Becky 
Donaldson from Pa. She said she had been dousey 
(she don’t mean dousey at all, at all; look in your 
dictionary and see) and she thought a jaunt out 
amongst her kin would brighten her up a little and 
make her feel better. 

She has dyspepsia, and is low-spirited, and sunken- 
eyed, and nearly all her conversation is about mur- 
ders, and burglars, and robbers, and people falling 
out ef upper windows, and from scaffoldings. At 
night, all the curtains have to be drawn, and the 
blinds closed, and the door bolted, and the lights 
turned half down, and after we go to bed we are be- 
sought to peep around under things and “ see if there 
isn’t a man hidden somewhere.” 

She wants us to talk in whispers, and when we 
laugh to put our heads down under the blankets, or 
press the pillows over our mouths. 

Now the girls and I always do our visiting at the 


| by the time he would be snugly in bed. 

Some mornings when we ask Becky how she feels, 
| she will say: “ my head aches bitterly!” or, “are you 
| sure the blinds were all closed and fastened on the 
| inside; I thought I heard some one at the shutters 
| about midnight.” 

She will frequently groan right out in a good, 
| strong, full voice, coming upon us as suddenly as a 
| thunder peal in a calm, midsummer day. 

Some days she will sit and sigh with her eyebrows 

raised and her mouth drawn down at the corners, and 
| her thin transparent ears sticking out like handles 


| the “ blues most dretfully,” and she will say it look- 


on acream crock. She will say then that she has 


| ing us right in the eyes, and not 4 bit ashamed. Now 
| I think any woman ought to be ashamed to own that 
| she has them, because they are the result of one or 
more of nature’s laws violated, and the confession 
| brands one as a coward, a glutton, or grossly inte:m- 
| erate. For a woman especially, this seems coarse, 
| unwomanly, out of place. 

| Blues and headache are the horned bug-bears that 
stand squarely in Becky’s path, and instead of meet- 
| ing them bravely she quails before them. 

| Now, honestly, the right name for these triple foes 
to which she succumbs is indigestion—not half so 
pretty, or interesting, or romantic as blues and head- 
ache. That’s just it! she violates a half dozen of 
|nature’s prime laws, and then goes whining about 
over low spirits and uncongeniality, and the deceit 

fulness of the world, and the stubborn blindness of 
people everywhere, and unappreciative friends, and 
all the time I believe the secret lies in her two cups 
of strong coffee, or the hearty dinner of boiled pot-pie 
that night as well have been boiled cloth or leather. 

One who does not work at real labor, demanding 
muscular exercise, cannot with impunity eat a very 
hearty meal of strong food and not have an interest- 
ing headache, or a poetical spasm of the blues. 

If one drops down on flowery beds of ease, she 
must not be surprised to feel the pricking of an oc- 
casional thorn. Nature cannot work well with any 
of her wheels locked. 

The best preventive I ever found for the blues was 
to have my mind at work cheerfully, entirely, my 
heart full of hopeful thoughts, and my hands, and 
head, and feet, busy and moving. 

Have the whole machinery a-going, and you may 
snap your fingers disdainfully at the first blue that 
peeps. 

Have you nothing to work at? 

Interest yourself in the case of a poor theological 





table and after we go to bed, and sometimes we grow 


student, struggling to acquire an education. God 
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knows the whole world is sprinkled over with them 
iong-faced, sad-eyed, in rusty and seedy clothes, deny- 
ing themselves half the comforts we enjoy, calling 
them luxuries, and trying to think they can starve 
and suffer along without them. 

That is the kind of men who are often in colleges, 
and seminaries in want of clothes and money, fight- 
ing their way, inch by inch, with poverty, and, too 
oilen in spite of their strongest efforts, growing bitter 
aud misanthropic. This is a field to which one may 
direct energies that are rusting with the blues, ener- 
gies that if rightly directly could be wrought into a 
strong and beautiful and exalted power. 

Another good work for one who has the blues, is 
to collect money enough to buy a sewing-machine for 
a poor widow, dependant on her own exertions for 
the support of her family. 

Then, there are poor children to be clothed, and 
wood-piles to be made before lowly doors, where 
none are now, and poor women to be instructed in 





Our father always had a weakness for drunk men; 
he never felt better than when he would find a half- 
frozen one. 
like a sack of grain and come in with ,his prey, and 
warm him, and chafe him, and make him drink hot 
coffee, and then put him in the best bed, the one that 
had the white curtains about it. 

Many a poor old fellow would waken in the morn- 
ing, sober, and not have the slightest knowledge of 
how he came there. 


He would sling him on his shoulder 


My mother heard one poor 
creature mutter once in the early morning light: 
“and this is Heaven !” 


My gold pen rolled off the tzble the other day and 
stuck in the carpet. One point was twisted out, and 
one in. I said, “oh, my good Cousin-David-pen is 
ruined !” 

Tarrey Taney, one of the students, was here getting 
out his Latin lesson with the girls, and he came run- 
ning into the sitting-room saying: “Miss Potts, 





the knack of managing, and planning; there is more 


charity in that sometimes than in merely giving—{ Would anybody believe it! 


then there’s a weak brother who can’t stand the color 
of the wine in the cup without tasting it; he needs 


the shoulder. 
And when you do talk temperance to a man, some 


. . } 
an encouraging word and a pat of congratulation on | 


tinkering gold pens in my forte, let me look at it.” 

He laid a piece of 
| soft morocco on the desk, placed the pen on it, and 
| gently rubbed down the back of it with a bit of cork ; 
| it straightened gradually, then he rubbed harder, and 
in a few minutes the pen was as good as ever. I was 


| very grateful. I would not have given him one cent 


things are to be avoided—don’t say “I—I”—and | for it when he took it into his hands, 


*“ you—you,” with your hands folded or your thumbs | 


sticking in the arm scyes of your vest, say “ we,” and 


He says a gold-pen dealer told him once, that: pens 
should occasionally be placed on soft leather and 


| 
“my dear friend,” and “my poor brother.” | rubbed down the back with a cork, that it kept them 


I have been told by reclaimed inebriates that when in good order and the diamonds secure. 


a man came to talk temperance and reform, it only 
exasperated them to see him stand up high and dry, 
and free from the vice, and say you instead of that 
sweet, tender plural we and us. 

A poor man with the ban and the curse upon him 
needs to be approached carefully and kindly, and 
after the manner in which our Saviour dealt with the 
erring. He must not be made to feel that there is 
an impassable gulf betwen them, or a barrier that is 
insurmountable; the secret lies in putting one’s self 
on a level with him, in remembering all the time 
that it is only through God’s infinite grace, that he | 
has not fallen even lower than his poor brother; he | 
has the same passions, it may be, undeveloped, the 
same proneness to evil, but not the same weakness. 
We know not but: 

“Unto the angels who love him, 
He may be better and purer than you.” 

If you work kindly, and in good faith, and with 
sincere earnestness, and patience, and forbearance, 
your efforts may be rewarded, at least, you may as- | 
sist him to take two steps forward and upward, and 
that is very good, even if he should slip back one 
step, be of good heart; it was a move in the right 
direction. Remember always to think kindly and to 


let, 


“The sweet mantle of charity cover 
Errors that only the infinite knows.” 


We little Pottses were brought up to reverence an 
intoxicated man. 





To take a peep into Deacon Potts’s pantry you 
would think there wasn’t much in it, but that is all 
owing to the late arrangements which we have just 
perfected. 

The mornings were too cool to eat an early break- 
fast in the dining-room, and it was too much trouble 
to bring out the table. So we moved the pantry- 
table into the kitchen, and then we missed it and 
really couldn’t spare it. I could have made a store 
box, tipped on its side, answer, but it would have to 
be moved when we would scrub. I stndied about it 
two or three days, and at last it came to me. 

The end of the pantry was just wide enough to 
take in the large cupboard and table. A chair-board 
runs all around. I had a shelf, two feet wide laid, 
one end and one side on that, and then a cleet 
screwed on to the cupboard to hold the other end of 
the shelf. It is a good arrangement. While we are 
using it we keep a brown paper cover on it, but nfter 
the work is all done up we lay a fresh newspaper 
over it—makes it nice and tidy. 

I don’t like to see pots and kettles in sight in a 
pantry ; if other women don’t, and they have no sink 
with door to hide them, they can try my plan. 

Take a store-box about eighteen inches deep, nail 
two cleets inside, set it up on one end with the back 
to the wall, then fit a shelf in on the cleets, mind that 
you measure correctly, before you saw off the length 
so as to make a good fit. Stand this in a corner of 
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your pantry. Now you want a top to it, which will | water begins to boil, then change it. And in churn- 


« made of a board longer and wider than the upper | ing, if cream is very cold and you put in warm or 


end of the box is. 


hot water, the butter will be white, and soft, when if 
| 


Make a curtain of dark calico, run a stout cord | you add enough briskly boiling water to bring the 
through the wide hem of it, and tack it on around | cream to the right temperature, the butter will not 
the edge of the topcover. If to be used daily, spread | be similarly affected, but will be hard and yellow. 


, pxper over it, if not, something nicer. 


I think this fact is not generally known among 


| 


Cooki 1g utensils are unsightly and it is gratifying | housekeepers, for I see so much soft, frothy, uasty- 


i» have them covered in such an innocent way. 


looking butter. 


I know how to make all kinds of improvised fur-| Father and I were down at Goose Creek Church a 
iture, and nothing pleases me better than to flourish | few weeks ago, at the trial of a couple of deacons for 


irpenter’s tools, and make blocks, and shavings, and 
, | three days, I didn’t see a mite of butter, that I could 


new things. None of my furniture stands very closé 


getting dru—, for disorderly conduct, and in all those 


anspection however. I remember oge time, years| eat. I preferred to take my bread clear. I told 


ago, of trying to cover the gray stone mantle above | father I'd never be caught in such a disconsolate con- 
the old fire-place, with boards. I had nothing to | dition again, if it wa’n’t for hurting the feelings of 


nail to, and my poor womanly ingenuity suggested 


nothing better than to bore holes in some linn planks 
put strings through, and hang them up over the 
stones, one tied to another. 


I was very tired at night with lifting boards, and 


the brethering and sistering. 


I received a letter lately from a lady who has kept 
house twenty-four years. Her penmanship was bold 
and brave, and showed uncommon energy. That 


reaching higher than my head, and boring, and work- | letter was an open window into one woman’s soul, 


ing to such a disadvantage, but the gray stones were 
covered, and I sat and looked admiringly at my own 
handiwork. I had pasted paper over them so the 


men would not laugh at my work. 


Just before bed-time, as we all sat about the fire, 
with good will toward everybody warming our hearts 
—suddenly there came upon us a sound like the 
breaking up df ice, a clashing and a crashing, and 


down came the whole structure. 


The Pottses made their coat tails fly through the 
air. I only wonder now that there was a pot left to 
tell the tale. It just grazed the back of the deacon’s 


head and shoulders, and smashed in a tea kettle that 
stood on the stove near by, frightened the brothers, 


waked the baby, and made the cat’s tail look as big 


as a boa. 


and its earnest tone did me good. 
When she seés this she will know that I thank her 
most cordially. Some of the suggestions in her letter 
|are timely. She says: “I prefer to wash on Monday, 
then if I had a spell of headache, or company, or any- 
thing goes wrong, I have the satisfaction of knowing 
that my week’s washing is done anyhow. Some- 


times if it is stormy and I cannot hang out my clothes, 


| I do not leave them in the rinse and finish Tuesday, 
but wring out and starch as usual, spread the brown 
towels in the bottom of the clothes basket, then lay 
in the other clothes, press down, lap the ends of the 
towels over the top, and set the basket in the cellar. 
In winter they do not freeze, and in summer do not 
dry next the basket. Of course colored clothes can- 
not be thus treated.” 


The dust and ashes and cinders flew, and the words | 


spoken were not much to the credit of the amateur | 


carpenter. 
A curtain, say two widths wide of calico across the 


corner of the kitchen, or pantry, may be made to 


cover things on a row of shelves things unsightly, 
or meant to be covered from the gaze, or dust, or to 
make a cosev appearance. This is a good suggestion 
where you have not as much room as you really need. 
Try it and see. 


I have learned some things about the temperature 
of water that all young housekeepers may not know. 
If you put any kind of meat on to cook in hot water 
it toughens it, and extracts all the nutriment, but it 
well enough if you want the water for soup or gravy. 

If you put it on to cook in boiling water, it softens 
it and does not bring out the nutritious juices into 
the water, 

Just so if washing a discolored tablecloth ; drop it 
into boiling water and it brings out the stains, into 
hot water and it sets them. 

If cooking meat that is strong or too salty, put it 
on to cook in cold water, and leave it in until the 


During this cold weather do not forget the chickens. 
Put all your scraps, crusts, cold potatoes, apple cores, 
little bits of meat, scrapings of the dough try, old 
biscuits, mouldy pies, little dribs off the breakfast 
plates, and everything eatable in a kettle kept handy 
to the kitchen. Add a quart or so of water, warm 
all up together, and when soft and broken up, thicken 
with corn-meal, put in a good sprinkling of pepper, 
and feed your chickens well. 
| Give them fresh water to drink. It seems to me 
if we give our chickens a warm feed once a day in 
cold weather, they may not die if the epidemic comes 
around next summer. I refer to flocks of one or two 
hundred—they could not be so well kept as could a 
dozen or so. 


I was pleased with a bit of economy that I saw 

| practiced lately at the breakfast-table of a couple of 
student girls. They had to study hard, and were 
obliged to economise time. Instead of a tablecloth 

| their plain fare was laid out upon a New York Tribune. 
| That saved a little washing, and was quite as nice as 
‘a tablecloth. They said a Tribune would last them a 
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week, that their outlay was no greater than their in- | 
come. They both wore their hair cut short. They | 
said the silly and elaborate style of dressing it de- | 
manded more time than they could give and keep it | 


in good order. 


A lady who was formerly a student of Bub’s when 
he taught abroad, stayed with us one night a few 
weeks ago. 

Now here at Pottsville we don’t stand much on | 
ceremony; the conventionalities of society don’t | 


hamper us one bit, this being the case I had no hesi- | 
tancy in stepping up and feeling of her coat, and 
commending its fit, and asking for the pattern. And 
now see what I found out to tell you, poor girls and 
school-ma’ms whose dollars are running short. She 
told me it was one that she had worn for three con- 
secutive winters, and this winter, tired of it she had 
laid it away, but when she knew of her visit up here | 
she began to look about for some kind of an outer | 


garment. 

She was a poor school-teacher the daughter of a 
widow, and she didn’t feel able to buy anything new. 
She took the old gray coat out of the closet, and 
figured awhile and decided to make something new | 
out of it, which she did by turning, cutting over into 
new style, putting on new trimming, new buttons, ete. 


_ It was a very neat garment and the color harmonized 


with her best dress. 

I told her such economy was commendable, and I | 
did wish there was more of it put in practice. 

“We never let anything wear out at our house,” 
said she; now sis lives at Uncle’s and she uses all | 
his old coats to make new sacques out of. She makes 
real servicable and neat garments out of them after 
he tosses them aside. 

The body and skirts and sleeves of a good-sized coat 
nicely sponged and pressed, and maybe turned wrong | 
side out, will be found to contain a good deal of nice 
cloth. Sometimes with a little fixing the sleeves will | 
be the right size already. 

To add the finishing touches to a sacque, you | 
sometimes need a bias strip or two of farmer’s satin, | 
or silk velvet, or a little trimming of pinked silk, or | 
or fine merino, perhaps stiched or with thread of | 
another color. 

I liked the girls spirit, and though she came from 
an obscure yet intelligent country village of perhaps 
twenty houses, I was not at all surprised to learn that 
she was reading Cesar, and was well advanced in | 
mathematics. 

Whatever you undertake to make, girls, don’t | 
slight it because your materials are not new; and | 
after you have made new coats, or wraps, be careful 
to fold them neatly when you take them off—that is 
the secret of keeping one’s clothes looking fresh | 
and new. | 

Se many girls will throw a shawl across a chair | 
back and pile other things on it, and when they are | 
ready the next morning to put it away, it will be| 
found stretched corner-wise, and creased and broken 


most shamefully. 


. 


| calash on the fore wheel. 


I know of a white crape shaw] that has been worp 
seventeen summers, and it is still folded in the firs 
fresh fold—has no marks of a human neck in the 
centre of it, running cornerwise either, and not a 
stain except one little dot that seems as if made by 
the dainty touch of a baby’s greasy finger tip. ; 

The black Thibet shaw! that I have worn to or- 
dinations, and conventions, and protracted-meetings, 
and associations, for thirteen years, is still folded as 
when I bought it. It is just as good as new only for 
one place in the fringe. I was riding to covenant: 
meeting that time with Deacon Skiles, and when he 
sprang, kind of nimble-like, out of the buggy, my 
shawl fringe was caught on one of his buttons. It 
pulled me sprawling down into the buggy with my 
The button wouldn’t let 


| go. I was crumpled all up in a heap like a bundle 


of dried goods, and couldn’t help myself at all. 

But the deacon took out his knife and cut off the 
belligerant button. I knew that was a bad sign, 
then. I didn’t care so much for the silk fringe, but 
I did hate to have people mistrust that I’d_ been sit- 
ting alongside of the deacon—near enough for my 
fringe and his coat button to get into a snarl. . 

I was afraid it wa’n’t proper for a woman in good 


| standing in the regular Baptist church. Every time 


I look at that shawl I sigh and think I will let the 
dead past bury its dead—let by-gones be by-gones ; 
I’m sure if he can be happy with the likes of Rhoda 
Bowles, I can be happy without him. I really be- 
lieve with the poet that “there’s as good fish in the 
sea as these out of it.” 


THE FOOT BRIDGE. 
BY MARIE 8S LADD. 


HROUGHOUT the long hours of the day 
How many tread its yielding plank, 
That safely bear them on their way 
Across the stream to either bank. 


A motley throng, perhaps in haste 

To chase their phantom, though it flies, 
Once grasping it they hope to taste 

The blissful joys of Paradise. 


And yet, what thoughts beat through the brain 
In time with footsteps fast or slow, 

What hopes they carry in their train, 
Or what unrest, we may not know. 


Could all their fancies take dim form, 
And hover in the ambient air, 

How strange and sad would be the charm, 
That little quiet bridge would wear. 


But to that bridge who will repairs, 
And passing leaves no other trace, 
Than that which eonstant treading wears 
Upon its hard enduring face. 


Yet on our varied way in life 

We leave the marks where we have been, 
Disclosing in the restless strife 

The silent path we tread within. 
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rHIS UNEVEN WORLD. 
BY J. E. . 

“TOW look at that fellow,” said one poor man to an- 
fi other, as they walked home together; “ Don’t he | 
take his ease? Nothing to do but ride around in his car- | 
riage and look after his money. If he wants a thing he | 
If his children need shoes they have them, and 
Isn't it a 








buys it. 
he lives on the fat of the land every day. 
mighty unequal world?” 

“ Not so very, Hugh. 
distress enough of some sort.” 

“ But nothing like mine, I can tell you. 
so cramped and crowded for money is a harder burden 
than he has ever had, I'll venture. 

“You think you would trade with him even, do you— 
situation out and out, and give him 


I'll warrant he has troubles and | 


To be always 


just take his 
yours?” 
“ Yes, if I could take my family with me.” 

“ Ah, that’s not in the bargain. His wife, I am told, 
is a shrew.” 
“I’m thankful I have the advantage of him there. If 
it wasn’t for Mary’s sweet, cheerful temper, I don't know | 


how we should bear our poverty.” 

“ Then his oldest son is a cripple.” 

“ My Bob is straight and robust as that pine tree. It’s 
something to be thankful for, Mason, that one’s children 
are all sound and healthy, isn’t it, though ?” 

“T should think so. That rich man sometimes sits up 
whole nights in hard study over his business affairs, 
while you are soundly, comfortably sleeping, Hugh. 
More than that; I know he is sometimes nearly dis 
tracted to five thousand dollars or so that must be 


raise 


rhad, feeling more cramped for money than ever you did 


in your life.” 

“ Well, well, it may not be quite so uneven a world as } 
we think for. But I am hungry enough for my good 
supper, if it isn’t made of roast turkey and cranberry 
sauce. There come the children, ranning tec meet me; so 
good night, neighbor, I hope you have as good a welcome 


waiting for you.” 


HOW TO LEARN SELF-DENIAL. 
BY MRS. J. BE. M’CONAUGHY. 


“ (NOUSIN Aggie, you are a mystery to me. 
ever manage to live I do not know, with so much 


| 
| 
| 


How you | 
sickness always in your home. Your husband was an | 
invalid for years; poor Harry must needs break a leg, to 
enjoy your good nursing; little Carrie has had her ‘ ups 
and downs’ pretty steadily all her little life, and now 
your husband's niece is with you, wasting with consump- 
tion, and taking all your leisure, just when it seemed as 
though you might take a little rest.” 

“Hush, Jenny dear, and don’t complain of poor Hat 
tie. She is here by my express invitation. The poor 
child has no other home, and what can she do without 
one. She is so comfortable and happy here, it is reward 
enough for all the care I give her.” 

“T don’t complain, Aggie; I only wonder you cannot 
love sound sleep and ease and comfort as I do, for in 
stance, er you could not bear it.” 


“ Ah, Jenny dear, it is a good thing to bear the yoke 


see him grow stronger and heartier all the time. 


| who pleased not Himself. 


in one’s youth. I never could have done half as well by 
my dear ones, if I had not served a lung apprenticeship 
in self-dewial in my early days. It don’t matter much 
how the experience comes, so the lesson of sel{-denial is 
learned. It was just as hard for me as for any one, I as- 
sure you. I rebelled against it, and fretted under it tor 
a time, but at last it grew easy. 

“Taking up the same burdens daily, they at last be- 
come so much a habit that you feel lost without them. 
brother’s little 

I had taken 


almost the sole care of him for a year, and no one thought 


I cannot tell you how I missed my 


boy when they moved away to the West. 
I could save his life. He was always so wakeful and 
restless, I had little sleep with him, but it was a joy to 
He has 

After 
Allie went away I could hardly sleep for along time. I 
He kept me awake more when 


since becume a very robust boy, they write me. 


missed the care so much, 
absent than when with me. It was my lot, Jenny, to 
have much care and labor for others in my childhood and 
girlhood, and it has been my preparation for the life- 
work God bad in store for me. 

“ Self-denial cannot come to us by precept; we must 
have the sharp, hard practice, or we shall not attain it. 
It is a great blessing to have the lessons taught early be- 
fore the opposite habits are fixed, for it is hard to take 
God 
means of putting the great lessons of self-sacrifice He has 
The way to do good is 


them up in later life. has given us all abundant 
taught us into daily practice. 
open to every one, and we need to walk in His footsteps, 
So shall we be His disciples.” 


SICK, AND YE VISITED ME. 

ANY Christian women, anxious to do good, yet 
M waste their time and effort in idle musings and 
wishings, while no decisive step istaken. If they were 
in such or such cireumstances, they felt that they could 


| do much for the benefit of society. 


Now, there is a simple means by which almost every 
one can benefit the community in which she lives. This 


is by unceremonious personal calls. It does not require 


| extra dressing and decorating to cail on a poor neighbor, 


yet often such a little attention may be a means of great 
benefit to them, and a source of lasting gratitude, 

It is impossible to appreciate the illness, the poverty 
or suffering in any form of another, except we see it. 


| We may hear of it and sigh over it, but we shall rarely 


be stirred up to do something for it, except it come under 
our personal observation. 

“The Lord show merey unto the house of Onisopho- 
rus,” writes Paul, “for he oft refreshed me, and was not 
ashamed of my chain.” 

The call of this good man upon him, when he was a 
prisoner and needy, was remembered by Paul with grati- 
tude, and made the occasion of this earnest prayer to 
God for a blessing upon him. 

From many a full heart may go up such prayers for 
you and yours, if you will but show like kindness to those 
in need. It will refresh and bless your own heart by the 
exercise of this charity, besides bringing down a direct 
blessing from Him who takes note of all your ways. 
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RELIGIOUS READING. 


PRAYER FOR NATURAL BLESSINGS. which would have disqualified us for employing them; or 
HAVE been asked the question, “Is it right and of in still other ways; and again, perbaps, very little, or 
pray for natural blessings?” he ques- | none at all. None, certainly, we may presume, in induc- 


any avail to } 
tion has probably been often asked, at least mentally, by ing the Lord to provide for our safety, which He was in- 
many pious and reflecting persons. But it does not seem | tending to grant before our prayer was offered, while the 


easy to give a direct answer to the question in a few} very prayer itself was, if we may so speak, a reflection of 
words, Every one must pray according to his own state, His divine mercy upon ourselves, an inspiration from the 


and according to his conceptions of what God is, and | same almighty love which wrought the deliverance. Anx 
z p g 


what He requires of us. What would be right and useful 
and in one state of mind, might not be | from human exertions, so that our gratitude to God, and 


this may have been brought to pass entirely without aid 


for one person, 
right for another, or ina different state. But any prayer, | our trust and faith in Him, may be all the stronger. ' 
1 humbly offered, is better than none at all. | But in either case, the soul that would humbly commit , 





reverently an 
As a gencral rule, and under ordinary circumstances, I | itself to God’s care in the time of peril, will be the one . 
conceive that it is not necessary to pray for specific natu- that will most sincerely and heartily thank Him for the 
ral blessings; first, because our Lord has promised that | deliverance; and as the final and real end of prayer is to 
to those who seek first the kingdom of God and His | bring us nearer to God, and more fully into the acknow- é, 
righteousness, all other needful things shall be given; | ledgment of His providence, that end is gained in either P 
and our Heavenly Father knows what things we have ' case. a 
need of before we ask Him. And, secondly, because we | But again, suppose that our bodily life shall, after all, : 
do not and cannot know what things will be real bless- | perish in the impending calamity, will our prayer have 
ings for us to receive, and are constantly liable to be mis- | been in vain? Good men as well as bad ones lose their : 
taken when we suppose we know. Still, it is a duty to lives by shipwrecks and earthquakes; and does the Lord . 
commit our natural and worldly affairs to the divine care lead them to pray for things which He will not grant? ‘ 
in our prayers, and to ask for aid in the performance of He may permit it, just as He permits us to do many other 
our worldly duties, whatever it may be that we need | things which we never should do, or should do very dif- 
therein. | ferently, could we foresee the consequences. But is ™ 
But my correspondent asks further: “If we pray for a prayer always in vain that is not answered in precisely ™ 
desirable good, humbly, and in submission to the divine | the terms we pray for? Is it in vain if it strengthens ! 
will, wili not snch prayer tend to produce such a state | our faith and trust in Him to whom we commit our ways? P 
that the good may be a blessing, and so come ?” Is it in vain if we receive more and better than we ask ? se 
I suppose that all true prayer is from God; that is, | It is right, and just, that we should seek to preserve our a 
that He leads the humble and devout heart to make sup- | natural life; but if the Lord should see fit to take it away ee 
plication for such good things as He is ready and desir- | now, shall we not be satisfied to find, when we awake in e 
ous to give. How can it be otherwise with Him who is | the land of immortality, that we have not really died, but ie 
in the Lord, and lives from the Lord? And He may | that the Lord has given us a better life than that which - 


sometimes lead us to ask of Him the natural good things | He took away, and shall we not then thank Him that He 


which He is intending to bestow. He may, and some- | bas brought us thither? wh 
Every one must be able to see that he who prays in a 


times does, I believe, place us in such circumstances as | ha 
to make it seem a duty not to be neglected, and a breach | spirit of genuine piety, and humility, whether it be for fel 
of our trust in His fatherly kindness, not to ask for such | natural or spiritual blessings, will feel that he is not dio- oa 
things. But we must then be in a state to ask them, not | tating to the divine wisdom what it shall do for him, but its 


will trust his Father in Heaven to do what His wisdom 
shall see fit, whether it accords with our wishes a.d ex- 
pectations or not. If regeneration and eternal life be 

what we are seeking first of all, we shall surely claim that T 
our Lord shall so answer our prayers as to aid in these 


for our own sake, but for the Lord’s sake, and for the 
sake of the use to which they are to minister. 

Again, when we are in peril for our lives, it is to be 
deemed not only a duty to use all proper and possible 


means of escape and safety, but also to ask the divine | 8. | 
assistance in our efforts. And why? Because our life in | uses, and lead us nearer toward Heaven, whether He thes 
this world is a divine gift, which it is our duty to pre- | grant what we suppose we need or not. é nee 
serve and care for to the best of our ability, not so much But though it may be at least sometimes proper, and ' ‘ 
for our own sake, as for the sake of our use in the world | may even seem to be a duty, to pray for natural good to | 
which the Lord gives us to perform here, and which He things, it may be presumed that the state in which we are ma: 
requires of us as worthy and faithful servants. And just inclined to do so is comparatively a low and external ods 
in proportion as we acknowledge and feel ourselves to be | one. If we were in an elevated and spiritual state, we ea 
His servants shall we be ready to accept the alternative should be thinking little of external things, and still less the 
of life or death at His hands, not wishing to choose for | of making them special subjects of prayer to Him whe the 





our own sake whether we shall serve Him in this world | has them all in His care, and who will surely dispose po 


or in another. them for our good, so far as we do not resist and thwart 


But suppose we are saved; of how much avail was our | His purposes. yee 


prayer toward our escape? Perhaps much, in disposing | We must, however, pass through low and external as wii 
us to receive from above the necessary wisdom and pru- | well as elevated states, and we must pray in estates when han 
dence to use the means of safety which were at hand; or | spiritual life is feeble and flickering, as well as when it is Oo 
in preserving us from the trepidation and distraction | active. And even our best states are so much tempered may 
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with selfishness, that God must see much of it to forgive 
and excuse, as well in our prayers as the other acts of our 
life. To pass through these states, and to pray in them, 
in the best 
coming into higher and better states. 


manner we can, 18 a necessary means of 


We must not ne 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


glect prayer or other spiritual duties now, because we are 





not good enough to do them acceptably. If we do, we 


| 


never shall become good enough. An acknowledgment 





that we Jack goodness is a sufficient qualification for 
| prayer that the Lord will hear.—WU. H. H., in N. J. Mess. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


INSINCERITY OF SPEECH. 
BY J. M’C. 
LADY was once expressing great regret that her 
L daughters took no interest in religion. They 


seemed to have little faith or confidence in any one’s pro 
fessions regarding it. This seemed inexplicable to the 
mother, “ when their early training was considered.” 

It was not so remarkable to a friend, who happened to 
be for a time an inmate of the family. A lady called on 
jay, and was received with the greatest warmth and | 
parent pleasure. When she proposed going, she was 
urged to remain longer, and many expressions were used 
which seemed to imply a great enjoyment of her com 
But no sooner had she left than the lady’s tone 
She criticised her visitor unsparingly, 


eall. 


pany. 
changed entirely. 
and spoke of her annoyance at the protracted 
There sat the young daughters, listening to both conver- 
sations. No wonder they did not have faith in a religion 
whose very groundwork should be truth. The mother’s 
example was a more powerful .teacher to them than her | 
words, 

We should be especially careful how we greet the peo- | 


We may lose | 


ple our children have heard us criticise. 
our influence over them for all good by a little insincerity. 
“Did you really think it was pretty, mother?” asked a 





young lady, respecting a piece of fancy work the mother 
bad been admiring with much enthusiasm; “or did you| 
only say so?” 

Never let your children be for a moment in doubt on | 
such a point. Oh, these sharp little eyes, that watch us | 
so closely! “ What manner of persons ought we to be,” 
where so much is involved for their future? If we would | 
and heartless, with no faith in their | 





have them hollow 

fellow-men, we have but to show a little insincerity in | 

our daily life. The lesson will take deep root and bear | 
its bitter fruit. 

BOYS. 

HERE is an article bearing the above title in a recent 

number of the Christian Union, under the signature 

8. C. H., which is so excellent in its ideas and sugges- 

tions in regard to the management of that troublesome 


portion of humanity, that we give it almost entire: 
“Emily, bring your brother his slippers,” has grown 
to be a proverb in one family, to express the climax of 
masculine inefficiency and of feminine indulgence. This, 
too, in a family where there is great courtesy between 


brothers and sisters, and a certain chivalric protection of 
the boy over the girl “ out of doors.” But within doors 
the boy, so sturdy and ready elsewhere, is a marvel of 
clumsy helplessness. .Tablecloths slide before him; books 
and china fall with crashes to the floor; overturning | 
ehairs and work-baskets, out of doors he goes, with a 
whoop and a bang, leaving chaos behind him for sisterly 
hands to remedy. 
Or, if a quiet boy, addicted to fireside lounging, he 
may watch the household movements from a corner of his 








He will come if you call him, to hold a skein of silk 
| for your winding, but does it ever oc 


| eye. 
sur to him to spring 
| 

| forward and help with the heavy coal! 


scuttle coming into 
he room ? 
It is all the fault of his mother, d 


learned this indifference to the weary work 


subtless, that he has 


going on be- 
re his eyes. A country boy, in the wide, open kitchen 
f a breezy farm-house, may indeed be the hewer of wood 
vnd drawer of water, and take his part indoors as well as 
ut. But the city boy belongs to the privileged class. 
He is waited on from morning till night, not enly by the 
servants, but by sisters and mother. 

In those small, smoothly-running establishments, where 
the women of the family give their time and strength to 
the home-keeping, the boys, the sons, are as young 


princes. They come home from school or from the store, 


tired enough, it may be, but the sisters and mother are 
tired too! The boys, at least, have had the stimulus of 
out-door life and air, while perhaps the family needs 
have kept the girls at work through the long afternuon 
hours. 

What then? 


newspaper, or lounges on a sofa, or goes “‘ out,” 


The boy spends his evenings over the 
while the 
women clear away the tea-things, and get out the mend- 
ing basket when all else is done. 

The great difficulty, the absolute incompetence of 
“strikes” and Eight-hour Laws to grapple with the La- 
bor Question comes home to every fireside. It was well 
and graphically put by the London Punch, in a fine car- 
toon Jast year. Time—Nine o’cleck at nicht. The con- 
ventional British werkman sits over his steaming supper, 
the mug of beer to his hand and his pipe laid ready for 
lighting, while in the dark background his wife, on her 
This hard-working fe- 
male, evidently driven to the limit of endurance, thus ex- 


knees, is mopping up the floor. 


presses herself : 
“Got your nine hours? Much good may it do you! 
I've been at work for fifteen, and hai) 
“ Strikes” 


tariff of wages for her toiling hours; nor would she have 


t done wet J 


are of small use in her case; there is no 


itso. As in the exact realms of science, the treasured 
epics of an older world are turned over rudely and thrust 
aside; so into the provinee of the emotions the exact 
sciences cannot come. There is no alchemy for a mo- 
ther’s love, no coinage of sisterly devotion, nor, within 
our finite comprehension, any possible seale of prices 
current for the bonds that hold a home. 

Must we then go on forever with the women of the 
household bearing heavy burdens, while the masculine 
shoulders strip off all care with the overcoat, and come 
in, at night, as audience to the last act of the play? 

We must One of the most 
scholarly men I ever knew, a close student of law and 


begin at the beginning. 


of life, had a keen comprehension of the way home mat- 
ters go. 

“Why should that poor, tired-out housemaid, who has 
been at the wash-tub all day, go out into the rain to- 
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night for oys 


| 
ters for me? Give me the basket; I will | or Clothilde rack herself through as many prose pages, 


bring home my supper, the steak, or whatever else is| but that she has given her heart where no response is, 


needed ; yes 
that all you weary women may go to bed,” 

Did the 
acholar amor 
cooking, cr and rare? Rather it wae the critical fae 
ulty, brought to bear on the Jittle things of life, that ren 
dered him thus a master of the situation. 

‘No man,” so ran his creed, “unless he be a day- 
laborer, stiffened and soddened by coarse work, has a 
right to sit calmly lounging, or listlessly looking through 
smoke-wreaths, while a tired woman brings in wood for 
the fire or heaps up heavy coals on the grate. I ama 
bachelor, and know of nursery-life only the muffled 
sounds; but when I spend an evening with a married 
friend, and ur him quietly discuss the prospects of the 
na‘ion, while overhead a weary wife is audibly wrestling 
with cross and erying babies, I wonder at the manly in- 
difference he manifests. 


fine critical faculty, which distinguished this 
r his fellows, suffer any while the steak was | 


and cook it myself on the chafing-dish, so | her life to ce monstre ! 


The disillusions of married life! Shall we lay all the 
blame on our grown-up boys? When the cara sposa dis 
covers that the cakes and caramels of courtship are suc 
ceeded by tough butchers’ bills and sloppy servant 
maids; when after the day’s fret and worry is over, her 
dear Charles lends her but an indifferent ear, and is sur 
prised that she is so very used up and complaining, we 


| must go back, not only to Clothilde’s childhood, but to 


| 


that of Charles, as well. 

She may, or may not, have the cook-book by heart; 
but very sure, Ae is ignorant as a wild Indian of the cost 
of the home. He may foot it up, in dollars and cents, it 


is true; but of the forces, the physical labor, the execu 


| tive energy, the moral balance required to keep all things 


even, he has nut the remotest idea. 
Teach him, then, 0 mother of romping Charlie, before 


| that possible daughter-in-law comes upon the scene, that 


“«Ts it,’ I ask, with stammering anxiety, ‘that the | fine sense of fitness and order, that intelligent observance 


children are 
“*Oh, no 
hardly ever 


it’s the same every night! Mary car 


e down to me before nine o'clock !’ 


* Come ¢ sto me!” the bachelor inwardly ejaculates. | 
“ Had lat ‘ed 
We must indeed begin at the beginning. Had that in- 


unilias been trained as a boy to notice 
1 him, to bear a hand in the little things 
ssibly he, too, might have tried his luck 

ng babies. Very possibly he might 


different pate 
what was ar 
of home, y 

at soothing 
ed his newspaper, or the last review, quite 
parlor stillness, while the hushing and 


not have en 
so keenly in the 
coaxing and r ng went on overhead. 

Why should we teach our boy that he is to be a mere 
whistling, romping, tearing and wearing member of the 
household, while his own sisters or women-servants work 
around him from weary chime to chime? 

It is not necessary to define the limits, “thus far shalt 
thou go and no farther.” Every thoughtful mother can 
adapt her instructions to the need, orto the strength and 
deftness of her boy. 

Why should he not make his own bed at times? 
Harry, Miss Edgeworth’s Harry, in “Harry and Lucy,” 
used to do it, and what was more, to the best of my recol- 
lection, his father showed him how! A very picture of a 
manly boy he was, growing up evidently to be a Gay 
Lussac or a Prince Rupert of our day. 

Why should the boy leave his room a howling wilder- 
ness of boots and bats and inky pocket-handkerchiefs ? 
If he be made occasionally to set it to rights himself, to 
get a dust-pan and sweep up the sticks and stuff, he will 
at least have an intelligent comprehension, another time, 
of the cost of the confusion. 

Teach him all the graceful little convenances, how to 
deport himself before his elders, and the courtesy he owes 
to Jadies, old and young; but teach him, also, why he is 
better fitted to carry home the heavy basket than Sophy, 
the servant-maid, and when he should lend a helping 
hand to women, young or old. 

We hear a great deal of imperfect sympathies, now-a 
days, as a sort of bitter drop in the cup of wedded life. 
These imperfect sympathies are charged generally, we 
believe, to the account of the masculine race. Tomes of 
poctry and heecatombs of bleeding hearts are laid to the 


charge of this new disorder. 
Why else does Laura whine through sixteen stanzas, 


of the household machinery, that will make him chari- 
table and helpful in season, and sympathetic always. 
THE MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS. 
VWVERY year thousands of infants perish victims to 
4 the use of soothing syrups. Every generation tens 
of thousands of children grow up only to enter the career 
of the drunkard, or suffer the prolonged death-in-life of 
the opium-eater, who can trace their vices and miseries 
to the same cause. 

It is a frequent practice among mothers to give ano- 


| dynes of some sort to their infants when fretful or ailing. 
| a} 
| Some mothers make a daily and habitual practice of the 





use of some favorite or wideiy-advertised nostrum. Now 
it is Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup; again it is God- 
frey’s Cordial; or it may be Dewee's Carminative; or 
possibly Paragoric, plain and undisguised. Those mo- 
thers who use the latter are probably in the minority; 
but there are numbers of women who would shrink with 
horror, from giving their infants opium in any form, whe 
yet administer the other medicines without scruple, be- 
lieving them perfectly harmless. 

We have before us an article written by ao California 
physician who gives two instances of death, which came 
recently within his practice, from the use of Mrs, Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. He adds that it is impossible to 
estimate the number of children who are sent to the grave 
by the use of this nostrum alone. He says: “ There are 
very few children at the age of six months who would not 
be poisoned to death were they to take the syrup as 
directed (namely : six months old and upward, one tea 
spoonful three or four times a day until free from pain), 
unless a tolerance of the drug be induced by its previous 
administration in small doses. The morphia in a ten 
spoonful of soothing syrup is equal to about twenty drops 
of laudanam. Here we have thousands of mothers and 
nurses, ignorant alike of the ingredients and the effects 
of this deadly nostrum, directed to give a child six months 
old morphia equal to twenty drops of laudanum, while a 
physician would not dare to give a child of that age more 
than three drops.” 

Deweo’s Carminative has Jong been considered among 
the best of quieting medicines for infants, and we have 
heard it recommended by those who use it, “ because,” 
they said, “it has no opium in it.” There was never a 
greater mistake. We have not the recipe for the Carmin- 
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ative before us, so we cannot give its ingredients with 
their exact proportions ; but we have seen the recipe, and 


we know that it does contain opium in some form. The 


mother who gives this or any other of the advertised cor 
dials or carminatives to her babe, may stand prepared 


the habit is generally relinquished gradually, and the 
misery, though somewhat prolonged, is rendered Jess in- 
tense; while in the former there is no system adopted in 
giving up these medicines. All is hap-hazard. The dose 
is neither decreased nor given at longer intervals, it 


fur its early death, or else expect to see it grow up with a | may be abandoned suddenly, and then after the worst bas 


ruined nervous system. 


It is said that the use of opium is fearfully on the in- | 


srease in this country. Who can tell how much this 
state of things is due to the use of morphia in its dis- 
guised form during infancy! The early use of this drug 
will naturally lead, as the child increases in years, to the 
use of tobacco, opium or alcohol, to satisfy a morbid and 


depraved appetite. There is another point in the case 


which every one should consider. Those only who have 


been addicted to the use of opium, and attempt to leave 
off, and those who have been actual witnesses of such at 
tempt in others, know the dreadful suffering—the utter 
nervous prostration, and untold agony of mind and body 
-which attends the breaking of this habit. What refine- 
ment of cruelty it is that inflicts this suffering upon a 
child! Yet, as the use of these anodynes is abandoned 
when the child emerges from infancy, there is no shadow 
doubt that it is made to undergo all the tortures ex- 
perienced by the opium-eater who is striving to free him- 
self from the iron bonds of habit. Only in the latter case 


| passed and the system begun to recover from the effects 
of the drug, another dose, given for some trifling ailment, 
will place the child back at the starting-point w th all the 
| misery to endure over again. Again we say, what refine- 
‘ment of cruelty ! * 

An infant well ecared-for, properly fed, frequently 
bathed, comfortably dressed, used to regularity in sleep 
ing and eating, and allowed plenty of fresh air, will need 
no soothing syrup when it is well. If it becomes sick, 
drugs should be administered on the prescription ef a 
doctor alone. 

Mothers have a fearful responsibility in this matter. 


| Not only have they the present comfort of their little ones 
}. ? : . : 
in their keeping, but they have their future well-being to 


consider; nay, even life and death are in their hands. 
us they 


As mothers would not sorrow over little graves; 


would wish to rear children to a noble mant 1 and wo- 
manhood, free from perverted appetites which lead to 
| vice, let them beware of these Infant Exterminators. They 


| are evil and evil only. 





Boys’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


THE WALKING LEAF. 


“ W HAT’S that?” asked Katy, looking up from the 


doll-baby she was dressing. “A walking leaf, 

did you say ?” 
“Yes, I said 
a walking !eef,” 
replied Unele 





lierbert, speak- 
ing like one 
who meant, 
what he said. 

“T’ve seen a | 
leaf fly,” laugh- 
ed Katy, “but 
I don’t believe 
anybody ever 
sawaleaf 
walk.” 

“ Here it is— 
you can see for 
yourself,” an- 
swered Uncle 
Hlorbert, hold- 

ag out the 
book he was } 
reading. 





| and naturalists—that is, those who are curious about the 
various objects in nature, examine them closely and write 
| about them—have given it the name you find in the book.” 
“ Well, I don’t see that it looks like a leaf,” said Katy. 

‘You would 


Se jue." Dee think differ- 


a 





ently if you saw 





' one of these in. 
A " sects with its 
wings closed 
over its body 
and the animal 
at rest on the 
TSA, | ground. Then 
you would be 
almost sure it 
was a leaf.” 

“ Anyhow, [ 
don’t see any 
use in making 
a big bug or 
fly look like a 
leaf,” §& a i d 
Katy. 

“Don’t you, 


indeed? Well, 





“Oh, that’s = 
nothing but a great bug or beetle!” exclaimed Katy. 
“Tt’s the ‘Walking Leaf” for all that, little puss 


>” 


Don’t you see the name under it 
* Does it make a bug a leaf to call it so, uncle 
“ Maybe not.” 
“Of course it doesn’t, Uncle Herbert; and I'd like to 
know what the man who made this book meant by it?” 
“Ob, that is easily enough explained. The animal so 
nearly resembles a leaf that it is often mistaken for one, 


Po 


I guess there is 
good reason for it. Would you like to know?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“ Well, every animal has its enemy that seeks to de- 
stroy it. Or, in other words, every animal that lives is 
the natural food of some other animal. Now, to each is 
given a weapon of defence, or some means of disguise or 
protection, in order that the weaker ones may not be ut- 
terly destroyed by the stronger. The bee stings, while 
the hare trusts to its swift feet for safety. Some animals 


— 





sy 


feign death to mislead their enemies, while others throw 
out a strong odor to drive them away in disgust. There 
is a butterfly, which on alighting sa nearly resembles a 
leaf that the birds pass it by, without dreaming of the 
dainty morsel they have missed.” 

“Oh, but that is nice!’ cried Katy, clapping her 
hands. 

“ And it is the same with this ‘ walking leaf.’ ” 

“And that is nice, too?” added Katy. “Oh, now I 
see! Now I understand. Isn't it wonderful?” 

“The world is fall of wonders,” replied Uncle Herbert. 
“We have only to open our eyes to find them’all around 


us.” 


WINTER IN THE COUNTRY. 
ss HIS farm-yard scene is pleasant to look upon, even 
though it is midwinter, with the snow lying deep 
on everything and the air frosty and keen, because the 
cattle are well cared for, and the woman who is milk- 





ing and the man 
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Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 

Or garden wall, or belt of wood; 

A smooth white mound the brush-pile showed, 
A fenceless drift that once was rvad ; 

The bridle-post an old man sat, 

With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat; 
The well-curb had a Chinese roof; 

And even the long sweep, high aloof, 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 

Of Pisa’s leaning miracle. 


“A prompt, decisive man, no breath 
Our father wasted: ‘ Boys, a path!’ 
Well pleased (for when did farmer-boy 
Count such a summons less than joy?) 
Our buskins on our feet we drew ; 
With mittened hands and caps drawn low, 
To guard our necks and ears from snow, 
We cut the solid whiteness through. 
And where the drift was deepest, made 
A tunnel walled and 





who is feeding them 
are warmly clad.” 
, 


So said Uncle 


Hierbert, as he held 


a winter picture in 
his hand and talked 
to the gr up of hil- 
dren who had gath- 


ered round 

“ Don't pe yp le in 
the country some- 
times get snowed 
up in their houses?” 
asked little Nelly. 

“Yes, «away in 
the North.” 

“So that they 
can’t get out 

“Not until they 
have dug paths 
through the snow.” 

“ What spler lid 
fun that must be!” 
exclaimed one of 
the boy 8. 


“ There is a beau- 





tifal poem by Whit- 


overlaid 

With dazzling erys 
tal: we had read 

Of rare Aladdin's 
woncrous cave, 

Aud to our own his 
name we gay e, 

With many a wish 
that luck was ours 

To test his lamp’s 
supernal powers, 

We reached the 
barn with merry 
din, 

And roused the 
prisoned — brutes 
wilhin. 

The old ho~se thrust 
his long head out, 

And grave with 
wonder gazed 
about; 

The cock his lusty 
greeting said, 
And forth his 
speck!'d harem led; 
The oxen lashed 
their tails, and 





tier, called ‘Snow- 
bound,’” said Uncle 
Herbert, “in which he tells us how, when a boy, he was | 
snowed up in his father’s house, and how they all dug | 
paths through the drift.” | 

“Oh, read it for us! Do, Uncle Herbert!” cried half a 
dozen eager voices. 

“Tt had snowed hard for two days and nights,” said 
Uncle Herbert. “ How it looked on the second morning 
the poet tells us.” And he read— 

“ And when the second morning shone, 

We looked upon a world unknown, 

On nothing we could call our own. 

Around the glistening wonder bent 

The blue walls of the firmament, 

No cloud above, no carth below— 

A universe of sky and snow! 

The old familiar sight ef ours 

Took marvellous shapes ; strange domes and towers 








hooked, 
And mild reproach of hunger looked ; 
The horned patriarch of the sheep— 
Like Egypt's Amun roused from sleep— 
Shook his sage head with gesture mute, 
And emphasized with stamp of foot.” 


“So heavy was this fall of snow,” said Uncle Herbert, 
as he ceased reading, “that all the roads for many miles 
around were blocked up, and no neighbor reached the 
snow-bound family for several days. Let me read you 
what the poet says of the third night and morning: 


“ And while with care our mother laid 
The work aside, her steps she stayed 
One moment, seeking to express 
Her grateful sense of happiness 
For food and shelter, warmth and health, 
And love’s contentment more than wealth, 
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With simple wishes (not the weak, 

Vain prayers which no fulfilment seek, 
But such as warm the generous heart 
O’er-prompt to do with Heaven its part) 
That none might lack, that bitter night, 
For bread and clothing, warmth and light. 


“ Within our beds awhile we heard 
The wind that round the gables roared, 
With now and then a ruder shock, 
Which made our very bedstead rock. 

We heard the loosened clap-boards tost, 
The board-nails snapping in the frost: 
And on us, through the unplastered wall, 
Felt the light sifted snow-flakes fall. 

. s * ~ 

“Next morn we wakened with the shout 
Of merry voices high and clear, 

And saw the teamsters drawing near 

To break the drifted highways out. 
Down the long hill-side treading slow 
We saw the half-buried _____ 
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The meek little mouth was a tremble, 
As if with unspoken prayer, 

So we thanked the Giver of all things good, 
For a Christmas gift so fair. 


And the year its golden rosary 
Again and again has told, 
Till on this beautiful Christmas morn 
Our darling is seven years old. 
As the Christmas bells are ringing, 
And thousands of hearts aglow, 
| Are waking the song that first was sung 
By the angels long ago, 
Our Father we thank for His first great gift, 





Then meekly and humbly pray 

| That she may be blest of that blesséd One 
| Who was born on Christmas day. 
EVENING HYMN. 

] ECEIVE my body, pretty bed; 


Soft pillow, oh, receive my head; 





oxen go, 
Shaking the snow from | 
heads uptost, | 
Their straining nostrils | 
white with frost. } 
Before our door the strug- | 
gling train 
Drew up, an added team 
to gain.” 
“Ts that all of it?’ asked | 
little Nelly, who had listened | 
with wide-open eyes, 
“No,” answered Uncle | 
Herbert. 
“ Won't you read more ?” t% 
“Tf you would like to have | 
me do so, I will read the —y 






EVENING HYMN. 


And thanks, my parents 
kind, 


For comforts you for me pr 





vide; 
, 


Your precepts still shall be 


guide, 


my 
Your love I'll keep in mind. 


| My hours misspent this day 


I rue, 
| My good things done how 
very few! 


Forgive my faults, 0 Lord 
! This night, if in thy grac 
I rest, 
| To-morrow may I rise re 
freshed, 
To keep thy holy word. 





whole poem. It won’t take long, and I think you will 


enjoy it very much.” 
“Oh, please do!” they all cried. 


THE VALUABLE VEGETABLE. 
| Lo maid-servants, Bridget and Valburg, were going 


| to the town, and they each carried on their head a 


And Uncle Herbert read for the children the whole of | very heavy basket fall of fruit. 


Whittier’s ““Syow-bounp,” one of the sweetest poems in 
the language. 

It was an evening long remembered by the children, 
who entered into the spirit of the poem, and enjoyed it 
even more than Uncle Herbert thought they would. 


The same pleasure is in store for hundreds of family | 


groups this winter. Get a copy of “ Snow-bound,” if it 


is not already in your library, and have it read aloud for | 


young and old on some stormy night, when the snow 
beats against your windows. You will find a new en- 
joyment, 


OUR LILA. 
BY 8. JENNIE JONES. 

She came on a Christmas morning— 

The dirling! years ago; 
With eyes as blue as the violets 

That were sleeping under the snow; 
With a face as pure as the lilies, 

That had erewned the noon of the year, 
Yet wearing withal a look so sage, 
That our joy was shadowed with fear. 


| 


|makes all hardships light is—Patience. 


Bridget grumbled and groaned all the way, but Val- 
burg laughed and sang. 

“What are you laughing for?” said Bridget, “your 
basket is as heavy as mine, and you are no stronger thau 
I am.” 

Valburg said, “I have a very valuable vegetable in my 
load, so I scarcely feel the weight.” 

“Oh!” cries Bridget, “what a precious vegetable thet 
must be! How I should like to lighten my burden with 
it, too. Pray, tell me what it is called.” 

Valburg answered, “The precious vegetable which 
Remember, 


Bridget, that ‘Patience makes all burdens light.’ ” 


Ir days are dark, and not a spark 
Of sunshine comes to cheer you, 
Then use your might to make a light 

Of golden actions near you. 


Tr you have troublesome work to do, 
Putting it off won't help you through; 

‘Tis easier done the sooner you do it; 

A task grows longer the longer you view it. 
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EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


RUTH. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 
\ HE stood breast high amid the corn, 
bh) Clasped by the golden light of morn, 
Like the sweetheart of the sun, 
Who many a glowing kiss had won. 


On ber cheek an autumn’s flush 
Deeply ripened—such a blush 

In the midst of frown was born, 
Like red poppies grown with corn, 


Round her eyes her tresses fell— 
Which were blackest none could tell; 
But long lashes veiled a light 

That had else been all too bright. 


And her hat, with shady brim, 
Made her tressy forehead dim; 
Thus she stood amid the shooks, 
Praising God with sweetest looks. 


Sure, I said, Heaven did not mean 
Where I reap thou shouldst but glean; 
Lay thy sheaf adown and come, 


hare my harvest and my home. 





MY LOVE. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
TOT as all other women are 
N Is she that to my soul is dear 
Her glorious fancies come from far; 
3eneath the silver evening star; 
And yet her heart is ever near. 


Great feelings hath she of her own, 

Which lesser souls may never know; 
God giveth them to her alone, 
And sweet they are as any tone 

Wherewith the wind may choose to blow. 


Yet in herself she dwelleth not, 
Although no home were half so fair; 
No simplest duty is forgot; 
Life bath no dim and lowly spot 
That does not in her sunshine share. 


She doeth little kindnesees, 

Which most leave undone, or despise; 
For naught that sets one’s heart at ease, 
And giveth happiness or peace, 

Is low-esteemed in her eyes. 


She hath no scorn of common things; 
And, though she seems of other birth, 
Round us her heart entwines and clings, 
And patiently she folds her wings 
To tread the humble paths of earth. 


Blessing she is; God made her 80; 

And deeds of week-day holiness 
Fall.from her noiseless as the snow ; 
Nor hath she ever chanced to know 

That naught was easier than to bless. 


| She is most fair, and thereunto 
Her life doth rightly harmonize; 
Feeling or thought that was not true 
| Ne’er made less beautiful the blue 
| Unclouded heaven of her eyes. 
She is a woman—one in whom 
The spring-time of her childish years 
Hath never lost its fresh perfume, 
Though knowing well that life bath room 
For many blights and many tears. 


I love her with a love as still 

As a broad river's peaceful might, 
Which, by high tower and lowly mill, 
Goes wandering at its own will, 

And yet doth ever flow aright. 











And, on its full, deep breast serene, 
Like quiet isles my duties lie; 

It flows around them and between, 

And makes them fresh, and fair and green, 
Sweet homes wherein to live and die. 


SERENADE. 
BY EDWARD COATES PINKNEY. 
OOK out upon the stars, my love, 
And shame them with thine eyes, 
On which, than on the lights above, . 
There hang more destinies. 
Night’s beauty is the harmony 
Of blending shades and light; 
Then, lady, up—look out, and be 
A sister to the night! 


Sleep not !—thine image wakes for aye 





Within my watching breast ; 

Sleep not !—from her soft sleep should fly, 
Who robs al! hearts of rest. 

Nay, lady, from thy slumbers break, 
And make this darkness gay, 

With looks whose brightness well might make 
Of darker nights a day. 


LITTLE FEET. 
BY MRS. L. M. BLINN, 
LESSINGS upon them, the dear little feet, 
B That patter and patter the whole day long, 
Through alley and Jaze and busy street, 
Never waiting to ask, “Is it right or wrong?” 





| Straying, it may be, far out of the way! 
Wandering from home a bird from the nest; 
Till a loving voice calls, at the close of the day, 
“ My children, ’tis evening; come home to your rest!” 





| 
God’s pity be over the poor little feet, 
| And guard them from walking the paths of ein, 


| Till they near the gates of the golden street, 
And the Father's voice calls His children in! 











rest!” 








HE KNOWETH ALL. 
IPE twilight falls, the night is near, 
i) I fold my work away, } 
And kneel to one who bends to hear 

The story of the day. 


The old, old story; yet I kneel 
To tell it at Thy call; 

And cares grow lighter as I feel 
That Jesus knows them all. 


Yes, all! 
The joy, the grief, the loss, 
The roughened path, the sunbeam bright, } 
The hourly thorn and cross. 


The morning and the night, 


Thou knowest all—I lean my head, 
My weary eyelids close ; 

Content and glad awhile to tread 
The path, since Jesus knows! 


And He has loved me! 
With answering love His stirred, 
And every anguished pain and smart 

Finds bealing in the Word. 


All my heart 


So here I lay me down to rest, 
As nightly shadows fall, 

And lean, confiding, on His breast, 
Who knows and pities all! 


BIRDS IN THE RAIN. 
BY FLORENCE PERCY. 
VER the roofs of the drowsy town 
( ) And streets unfilled by their wonted throng, 
Steadily, softly the rain comes doWn, 
Singing its sweet, monotonous song, 
Drip, drip, dripping the whole day long. 


Never another sound is heard 
To break or lighten the slumberous spell— 
No low of cattle nor voice of bird 
Comes faint and far over slope and dell, 
Nur whistle of workman, nor clang of bell. 


“ How do the birds like rainy days?” 
Queries a childish voice at my knee— 

“1 wonder if every one of them stays 
Close in his nest in some tall thick tree, 
And talks with his feathery family ? 


“ When the clouds grow black and a rain-storm comes, 
Not one of them flutters in sight or sings ; 


* They never come for my scattered crumbs— 


Are they afraid to wet their wings? 
Do they have nothing to eat, poor things ? 


“ How dreadful to be so nicely dressed | 
They dare not even go out to dine! 
Their week-day suit is their very best, 
And cannot even be washed, like mine, 
So, of course, they must keep it fine. | 


“What do the birdies say, do you think? 
Do they talk of their little ones flown away? 
Or of wild flowers, purple and white and pink ? 
Or do they fret at the drops, and say 
‘There never was such a dismal day?’ 
von. xL1.—10. 
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“ Perhaps they practise some sweet new song, 
To sing when the sun shall shine again 

They have trilled the same old tunes so long— 
And warble together with might and main 
To drown the sound of the lonesome rain. 


“T wish I had been a Sunday child, 
Then I should know what the birdies say, 

If they were ever so shy and wild— 
And to learn their language and where they stay, 
I would sit alone in the woods all day. 


“T know when the sun shines warm and bright, 
They build their houses with care and pains— 
They sing and twitter from morn till night, 
They pick up insects, and seeds, and grains— 
But what do they do when it rains and rains?” 


Who knows? And atill on the woodlands brown, 
And the streaming roofs and the quiet street, 
Steadily, softly the rain comes down, 
Weaving a song in its musical beat, 
Forever sad, and forever sweet. 
Portland Transcript. 


TO-MORROW. 
BY MRS. MARY B. DODGE. 
rT\0-MORROW, a beautiful day, 
I Is waiting for you and for me: 
Biuest skies of a soft shining ray 
Are impatient the shadows to flee. 
Why eare if the landscape be sullen and gray? 
To-morrow will chase all the cloud-racks away. 


To-morrow, you say, may be dull, 
With the leadened-hued face of to-day, 
Wait; its morrow with measure is full 
Of a joy never spilled by delay. 
If to-day born of yesterday bafile our will, 
To-morrow, to-morrow is radiant still. 


To-morrow is mantled in white 
As pure as the soft-falling snow, 
That rounds into waves of delight, 
To cover earth’s pitiful woe. 
The gale may be sighing, the frost king astray, 
Yet to-morrow will sparkle in crystalline spray. 


To-morrow with roses is crowned, 
A tender-eyed sylph of the May: 
Flinging garlands of blossoms around 
In a child-like, improvident way. 
To-day may be barren, a chill in the air; 
To-morrow young spring-life will bud everywhere. 


To-morrow the birds without fear, 
Flitting back to the woodlands again, 
Will sing for the Summer that’s here, 
A full-throated, ravishing strain. 
The world, now so silent of bird or of bee, 
To-morrow shall echo with refluent glee. 


To-morrow’is regal for all, 
With a sceptre of love in her hand; 
The weary but wait for her call, 
To spring to the full-fruited land. 
O’er the span of to-day we may tearfully grope, 
But the arch of te-morrow is glowing with hope. 
— Old and New. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


WHAT CLIMATE IS BEST FOR THOSE SUFFER- | climate. But we have observed another class of bron- 
ING FROM BRONCHITIS AND TUBERCULOSIS? | chial difficulties, coupled with incipient tuberculosis, that 





FROM U. S. MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL, derived but little benefit from a Southern climate. But 
BY DR. A. E. SMALL. | still we have observed that a different change of climate 
RONCHITIS, when chronic, is invariably aggravated | has operated advantageously to them. In feeble constitu- 
B by a cold or chilly climate. On this account it has | tions, smitten with bronchial inflammation and an evident 
been styled a winter cough. One subject to this affection | inciination to tubercles, we have known much benefit to 
may during the summer months enjoy tolerable good | result from a residence in the climate of Colorado. 
health, but as soon as late autumn or winter sets in, the So little attention has been paid toa proper discrimi- 
surface of the air-tubes becomes easily irritated and in- | nation of the cases that become benefitted, and those that 
flamed, and from this susceptibility a distressing cough | derive no benefit, we will here venture the remark, that 
comes on, and continues, unless mitigated by remedies, | what will benefit some is absolutely injurious to others. 
until another warm season returns, provided the patient | For instance, cases of long-standing bronchitis are not 
is able to survive the siege. We have known a bronchial | benefitted to any great extent by the climate of Colorado. 
cough to come on annually, increasing each successive | A tropical climate suits this class of patients much better, 
year in severity, for fifteen or twenty years, before the | but feeble persons, addicted to bronchial cqugh and in- 
vitality of the patient became exhausted. Winter after | cipient tubercles, from our observation, are liable to an 
winter would a bronchial inflammation set in, attended | increase of difficulties in a tropical climate, because this 
with expectoration of much mucus, and not unfrequently | favors a ripening and softening of the tubercles, al- 
of mucus streaked with blood. Cases of this descriptior | though the bronchial irritation may be less. But they 
are properly t ed lingering consamption, and in frigid | are likely to receive much benefit from the climate of 
climates are sure to terminate fatally. We have known | Colorado, because the atmosphere is more bracing and 
many cases of this disease stayed in its progress by re- | supplies more nutriment to the blood, that stays the pro- 
sorting to a change of climate. The fact that such | gress of tuberculous deposits. The same remark may be 
patients are always better in summer, naturally suggests | made concerning the climate 6f Minnesota, which all 


that if warm weather could be protracted sufficiently, such | classes of consumptives ar prone to seek. In this eli- 
patients would be restored to sound health; and to prove | mate many have derived benefit, while by far the greater 


the reasonableness of this conclusion, a ease of recuvery | proportion have utterly failed, and this is owing to the 
is here cited: | fact that of those denominated consumptives a very large 
A gentleman, aged fifty-two, contracted in the unpro- | proportion suffer merely from bronchial inflammation, 


pitious spring of 1856 a severe cold, which fastened itself | which is made worse by a clear, cold and bracing atmo- 
ng of the bronchial tubes, and occa-| sphere, while those who are inclined to tubercles, and 


upon the mr 


sioned a severe cough and a hemorrhage. As the weather | are feeble and exhausted, find a denser atmosphere bene- 
became warmer the cough subsided, and he apparently ficial, and oftentimes a source of strength. But in con- 
regained sound health. But there was evidently a power- | firmed tuberculosis, we have yet to observe any cases that 


ful predisponent left, for on the approach of cold weather | have been benefitted by a residence in Minnesota. While 
his cough returned and became very alarming, and he | at the same time we have observed the most serious injury 
was recommended a change to a warmer climate. He to result to those afflicted with uncomplicated, chronic 
went to New Orleans, and immediately derived benefit. | bronchitis, and while we have observed the benefits of 
He returned to Chicago in April, feeling quite well, and | protracted seasons of warm weather for the latter, we 
remained so for two years, when, upon a change of cloth- | have observed the fatal effects of the same upon those in 
ing, he contracted a severe cold, and a return of his dis- | the advanced stage of phthisis pulmonalis. There is this 
ease with all of its alarming symptoms. A severe hwmor- difference to be borne in mind between bronchitis and 
rhage, which prostrated him completely, together with tuberculous consumption. The former may occur in ro- 
rapid emaciation, and quick and irritable pulse, seemed bust constitutions, from a series of exposures and fre- 
indicative of immediate dissolution. A fatal termination | quent colds; the first produce catarrh, and then cough 
of his disease seemed so imminent that the life insurance 
company in which he had a policy, upon a recommenda- 
tion from its medieal examiner, offered to purchase his former require protracted seasons of warm weather, such 
policy at a discount, which he accepted. With this money | as can be had in tropical regions, in order to afford time 
he went to San Antonio, Texas, hoping to prolong his | for the abrasions to heal, when the cough does not inter- 
life for awhile. But finding the climate favorable, his fere. The latter require invigorating and bracing atmo- 
health began to amend, and he finally recovered it wholly. | spheres, that keep up the strength by supplying pure 

The reason why so many partially recover from chrenic | oxygen for the blood, and thus prevent the ripening and 
bronchitis during the summer, and relapse again on the softening of incipient tubercles. Many valuable hints 
approach of cold weather, is because the warm season is may be received from the effects of climate in various 
too brief in its duration at the North for the cure to be | localities from condition of health known to exist among 
completed, and therefore a residence where there is no the inhabitants. Cases of fatal consumption are found 
winter, or at most a very brief one, affords sufficient time | in all climates, because this disease is allied to hereditary 
for a fall and complete recovery. We have seen many | constitutions, and the victims are born with the predis- 
cases where recovery has taken place in consequence of | posing cause within them, upon which any depressing 
the warm and invigorating influences of a genial tropical | influence may operate as an exciting agent, and cause its 


| 
|and bronchial abrasions and hemorrhages. The latter 
| 


| is, for the most part, constitutional and hereditary. The 
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: | 
fatal development. This fact accounts fully for the uni- | itary. Therefore, in warmer, or even in temperate cli 


versal prevalence of tubercular consumption in all cli- | mates, this disease is seldom fatal, and almo:t always 


' 
mates. It is, for the most part, an hereditary disease. | curable. Therefore the selection of favorable localities 
But bronchitis, before it has reached a fatal point, results | for such as may be suffering in any degree from this afleo- 


from causes not inherent in the system, is seldom hered- | tion is a question worth considering.” 


THE HOME CIRCLE. 


A LETTER TO MISS PIPSISSIWAY POTTS.) being a Christian, I understand that it is the Divine 

TE give below the excellent letter to “ Pipsey,” re-| Spirit that is manifested so delightfully there. I love the 
W ferred to in the January number. It will well | S™©* Creating Hand which has made the earth so beauti 
repay the reader for the time spent in its perusal : ful, and spread around us so many objects to delight the 


“T feel like writing a few lines to you this evening, but | ¢Y¢ ud comfort the heart. There seemed to be a glitter 








just as I take up my pen, dear Pipsey, I remember that f gold among the trees, for the sun was setting gloriously 

as our acquaintance is all on one side, it would be better | #098 Crimson and amber clouds, which threw their 

to be a Jittle formal at first, and say Miss Potts. on eastward, where the sky was bright with blue and 
“ Well, then, Miss Potts, I hope you won’t be offended salmon color. The beauty and glory of earth and sky 

when I tell you that I have not read all your letters as | acted like a charm upon my depressed spirits and weary 

soon as received—for the reason simply that I have not | ‘Tame, and I walked along with a step almost as elastic 


had time. Now, it is a standing joke of my husband’s, | #5 that of a child, till I reached the cottage under the 

that I ‘never have time to do anything.’ But, please | trees, which was the dwelling of my friend. 

don’t tell it, for I know it’s no credit to me. | “I would like to tell you about my eall, and the p] 
“ But, one evening, away back in the spring or winter, | friendly chat I had with my dear neighbor, who, t! 

aged and infirm, has still a heart full of kindly sympathies 





I read one of your letters, and it was the one in which 
you described your visit from Deacon Skiles. I had a good | @® i tender affections, which render intercourse with her 
laugh over it—and a good laugh is worth something, | always a pleasure. But this would make my letter too 
especially to an elderly woman, whose life is full of work long, so I will only say that after a pleasant evening, I 
and care. A little amusement unbends the mind and | walked home with Fred, my little boy, who came for me. 
freshens one up wonderfully. So I thanked you for it. 
“‘T thought then I would surely read all your letters, 
but the children got sick, first one, then another, then two 
at a time, and between work, care and anxiety, all the | hung on?’ 
bright summer passed, and I have spent only afew hours} “I answered, it was sustained by the word and power 
in reading * * * * * of the Creator; for I knew Fred was too yeung to under- 


The moon and stars were shining brightly, and if possi- 
ble, making the sky more glorious than the sunset, and 
as we walked along Fred asked, ‘Ma, what is the moon 


“ And now I must tel] you how I first came to read| stand any other answer, and I thought all the laws of 
your letters. You see, I lead a kind of tread-mill life.| Nature amount to nothing more than that, any way. I 
True, it has some variety. There is washing-day and | was pleased to see how this seemed to satisfy him, but he 
ironing-day and baking-day. Also, by way of variety, | asked again— 
we frequently have sickness, in the form of fever, neural “*« What do the clouds rest on? The air?’ 
gia, ague, etc. I don’t mean to complain, nor to get dis | “*Yes,’ I said, ‘they rest on the air, or fly before its 
couraged, but I do get tired, and often, when the stil] | swift currents.’ 
evening hour comes, which is almost my only time to “Well, ma,’ he continued, looking upward, ‘ what do 
read, I am so weary, my head swims, my pulses beat un-| the angels walk on in the sky? Even a little babe can’t 
evenly, my energies droop, and, in fact, there seems no- | walk on air; and angels are Jarge—large as you, arn't 
thing for it but to drop to sleep. And so it was on the/ they? I should think they would fall through.’ 
evening when the day had been sultry, when your letter! “‘ Fred,” said I, ‘ you must remember angels are spirits. 
came. When tea was ready I was tired out, and felt that | A spirit can move like a thought. Our thoughfs do not 
a little fresh air would be the best supper for me; so,| need ladders on which to climb into Heaven. Even now 
looking at Mary, and glancing round the kitchen in a| they are there, and in a moment returned again to earth.’ 


way I knew she would understand, I just left it all to her “Just then a meteor seemed to fall from the zenith, 
and went out foF a walk. quivered a moment before us, and vanished in mid-air. 
“T had resolved to make a call—but, as people who go “When we entered the house we found all had retired, 


out often cannot understand how I enjoyed it, it is searcely and though Fred was full of questions, he sank to sleep 
worth while to tell. You see, we live out in the prairie | almost as soon as his face touched the pillow. Then I 
land, and once out-doors, we can see so far. The eye has} was alone, and it was bed-time; but the walk, the little 
a clear sweep on one side over vast fields of grain, bor- | visit, and the talk with Fred, had made me feel so wake- 
dered by deep, green hedges, to where the clouds seem to | ful that I had no desire to sleep, so I took up the Home 
bend down lovingly and rest upon the green earth. On| Macazrne, and read your September letter. Then an an- 
the other side we are close against a grove of walnut, oak | swer came flitting through my brain. - It was a cheerful, 
and hickory trees; and along the edge of this grove I | jesting letter. But, instead of writing it down at once, I 
teok my way. I have always loved nature, and when I | thought I would improve my acquaintance first, so I took 
enter her haunts I feel that there is a spirit there with | down all the magazines and read all your letters. Then 
whieh I can commune. If I were a heathen I might | I found my ideas scattered, like a barrel of apples sud- 
think this the Spirit of Beauty, or Nature herself; but, | denly upset on a wide floor, rolling everywhere without 
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any particular aim. You had touched so many different “ You naughty man,” she, blushing, said, 
subjects, and suggested so many different themes, that I “You've spoiled the lesson quite; 
felt a little confused. All at once a heavy weight seemed Now listen while I finish it, 

to fall upon my spirits. My arms went upon the table And learn the game aright. 

and my head down upon my arms—lI felt my eyes were A loose Croquet is thought the best 

full of unshed tears, which I forced back and swallowed, When ‘red’ collides with ‘ white,’ 


oniy to feel a heavier weight at my heart. 

“Dear Pipsey ! don’t think it was you that made me 
feel so sadly. It was a surrowful memory wakened by 
your words on the subject of self control. Oh, high and 
Heavenly art of perfect self-control! How few attain it. 
How many do not even aim at it, nor consider its im- 
portance. For the want of it, how many true hearts bear 
wounds which time cannot heal. How many a downy 
pillow is pierced by the pangs of self-reproach, and ren- 
dered sleepless by the cries of an outraged conscience. 
But how near akin to the angels do those few appear who 
tread with firm step the narrow path of duty, heedless of 
the slights of the scornful, the insults of the heartless, 
and the temptations laid by the reckless. I believe there 
is but one way in which we can remain calm and self- PAY PROMPTLY. 
possessed amid all the trials of life, as well as its petty 
vexations, and that is by attaining that height of Chris- 
tian experience and privilege where one lives by faith | 
and not by sight. Where one realizes that our real life is 
in Eternity, that this is only probation-preparation. 
Where the soul claims the promise, ‘ All things shall 
work together for good to them that love the Lord,’ and 


“ For you can then go side by side 
Across the field once more, 
And every arch you pass, you can 
Roquet it o'er and o’er; 
And then, whene’er it suits your plan, 
Can take a tight Croquet once more.” 


“ T see,” I said, “and, Jennie, dear, 
If thou wilt whisper ‘ yea,’ 
We'll make our life all summer-time, 
And always play Croquet ; 
I'll keep you ever at my side, 
And often cry ‘ Roquet!’ ‘Roquet!’” 





F fashionable ladies would only make it a rale to pay 

promptly for their dressmaking, what a blessing it 
would be to some poor needlewomen. Many of these 
| fashion worshippers are keen to find out needy skilful 
| seamstresses, who are glad to take work at the lowest 
prices, and who toil day and night, often at the shortest 
‘ | notice, to finish some over-trimmed suit. They bear 
catching a gleam of ‘the cereal weight of glory,’ the | meekly all the sharp words that heartless or thoughtless 
things of this world dwindle by comparison. | woman chooses to utter about their slowness, or the high 

“T am setting up late to-night. Ned, my eldest boy, prices they ask for making a dress; words which they 
has gone five miles from home, to listen to a political would never dare to use in the establishment of a fashion- 
epeeoh aad witness a torchlight procession. I knew he able dressmaker. These small tyrannies are the marks 
would not get home before midnight, and as it is quite of a mind correspondingly snail, and the spirit stamps 
eool to-night, I filled up the grate at bed-time, put the itself indelibly upon the Slag See think you can prac- 
coffee-pot on the stove, and set a cup with cream and tice them, ladies, and the world not know it. 
sugar on the table close by, so that he could warm him- The delay of a week in the payment of these little 
self and have a refreshing drink, instead of going to bed | E 





hilled t , iol . I b A sums, 80 little to you, but so great to poor toiling women, 

. ve a - mg sg mahtr rey pn ay sane : }may be almost a matter of life and death in the humble 
arene jot ~~ - —_— = nid perpieg: and! abode of the worker. If you cannot pay promptly for 

comfortable, I thought this would be a nice, still time to . “ie ; 

finish this } ; the making, you have no right to order it made, except 
aya we eee | with a distinct understanding. A woman who does so is 


se ing more, i -@ 8 y ; : : : 
One — more, and I oom : ed —e oe v worse than unjust; she is d woright dishonest. Time, 
sing twenty- . p B p se | l i i 
months . eing we one ett awed aon crvteged Ce poor who work for daily bread, is very precious. 
. nour , ® , * ; 
unserupuloas enough to try to persuade him to vote in| rr . week's pay must be delayed for a month, or perhaps 


November. But I promise you no boy of mine will ever , : 
Nov “eo bs t a 0 ee y a a 0y aa we l st "| two, the rent may fall short and a removal be required, 
ch a thing. e will begin life as an American citi-  S : 
do — : " “¢ : ‘ oceasioning the greatest distress, inconvenience and ex- 
zen with ‘honor bright,’ and may truth be his motto ever- a Ker thon, 
pense. Food cannot usually be bought on trust by per- 


more. " : sons in their walks of life, and absolute want may come 
“ Wishing you success and happiness, I remain, | upon them, just because your pay is held back. There 
“Yours, respectfully, | are women in all classes of society who are negligent in 
—— = Mrs. Rota Rar.” this particular, and that, too, needlessly. When the 
IMPROVED CROQUET. money is in their hand, there are so many temptations at 
BY MARY ELLA HURTT. | every turn to invest it in something to please the faney. 
THE other night sweet Jennie Lee But we must come to regard the money fairly carned as 
[ Explained to me “ Croquet: not our own, even while it is in our hands. To use it ie 
“ You strike your ball just here, you see, really to defraud another. Birpsey. 


Your neighbor’s to ‘ Roquet ;’ 


And you, if quite suecessful, then, In whatever path you go, 


Can take what’s called a tight Oroquet.” In whatever place you stand, 
“ , » . = Moving swift or moving slow, 
I think I see,” I, musing, said, With a firm and honest hand, 
“Ts this the way tis done ? Make your mark. 


We'll call my lips the scariet ball, 
Your cheek the white—for fun. We go to the grave of o man, saying, “A man is 


The two collide !—just thus !—‘ Roquet!’ dead ;” but angels throng about him, saying, “A man is 
And now I'll take a tight Croquet /” born.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


At His Gates. A Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant, Au- 
thor of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” ete. New York: | 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

This is the initial number of a “ Library of Choice Fic- 
tion.” It is an interesting story, as a story by Mrs. Oliphant 
could not fail to be, and it is properly illustrated. For sale 
» Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


The Anthem Choir. By .W. A. Ogden, Author of 
the “Silver Song.” Toledo, Ohio: W. W. Whitney. 

This book contains anthems, choruses and closing pieces, 
adapted to dedications, ordinations, installations, religious 
festivals, funerals and other occasions. A number of the | 
best anthem-writers in the country have contributed to the | 
work, and it seems in every way adapted to the use of choirs | 
and singing classes. For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Lip- | 
pincott & Co, 


Modern Leaders. Being a Series of Biographical | 
Sketches. By Justin McCarthy. New York: Sheldon & | 
Co. 

For the past two years Mr. McCarthy has been contribu- 
ting to the pages of The Galazya series of very readable 
articles, having for their subjects various persons of political, 
iterary or religious prominence. These Sketches as they 
are called are full of information, and display clearness of 
nsight into character and superior critical ability. The 
most prominent men and women of the times, from Queen 
Victoria to “George Eliot,” and from Archbishop Manning | 
to Brigham Young, are sketched in turn. These eketches | 
are twenty-four in number. For sale in Philadelphia by J. | 
B Lippincott & Co. 


Daniel Boone, the Pioneer of Kentucky. By John 
8.C. Abbott. New York: Dodd & Mead. 
we are provided a series of books about the pioneers and 
patriots of America. And as the leader of these, is given | 
Daniel Boone, the backwoodsman, “one of the most mild | 
sand unboastful of men,” and one of “nature's gentle men.” | 
bhe first chapter of this book is devoted to the discovery | 
and settlement of America; and al! through the narrative of 
the life of Boone is interwoven American history. The book | 
isa valuable one, and will form an important addition to a | 
i 
| 
| 
| 








y’s or girl's library. For sale in Philadelphia by J. B 
Lippincott & Co. 


|The Miracles of Faith. A Sketch of the Life of 


Beaté Paulus. By Mary Weitbrecht. With an Introductiv: 
by Rev. Charles 5. Robinson, D.D. New York: Dodd & 
Mead. 

“This story,” says Dr. Robinson, “ brings before us one « 
those most attractive and beautiful characters we sometimes 
meet with in real life: a faithful Christian woman whose e1 
tire existence seemed to be lost in the will and the wisdom 
of God.” 

Vick’s Illustrated Floral Guide for 1873. Roches- 
ter, N. Y.: James Vick. 

We have received this beautiful book. Mr. Vick has this 
year surpassed himself in the beauty, richness and variety 
of illustration of this Catalogue and Rural Guide. The cover 
is printed in colors, and the frontispiece is a handsome 
colored picture of the new Japan Cock’s-comb. This Guide 
is in future to be published quarterly, and twenty-five cents 
pays for the year. Those who after obtaining the Guide send 
money to the amount of one dollar or more for seeds, may 
also order twenty-five cents’ worth extra—the price paid fo 
the Guide. 


The American Drawing Cards. First and Second 
Series. By Professor Walter Smith. Boston: Noyes, 
Holmes & Co. 

The first series of these cards contains an elementary and 
advanced course in flat outline drawing. The second series 
illustrates the elementary principles of perspective by‘the 
representation of common objects in outline. These cards 
are designed to be used with any ordinary slate, or for draw- 
ing on paper or in blank drawing-books. 


The Teachers’ Companion to the American Drawing- 
Slates and Cards. By Walter Smith. Boston: Noyes, 
Holmes & Co. 

The Teachers’ Companion contains full instructions for 
drawing and illustrating each example on the blackboard, 
and is a valuable aid in the use of the drawing-cards 


Helps over Hard Places, For Boys, Second Series. 
By Lynde Palmer, Author of “ Drifting and Steering,” ete, 
Troy, N. Y.: H. B. Nims & Co, 

The first series of “Helps over Hard Places” has had a 


a large sale, and a well-deserved popularity. This new vol- 


ume is specially good and, in fact, one of the best juvenile 


are % (C Wrage . “ Tac : 
Margaret. By C. C, Fraser Tytler, Author of “Jas | books of the season, and deserves as wide a sale as its pre- 


mine Leigh.” New York: Dodd & Mead. , 
A somewhat sombre yet not unpleasing story of a modest, 
self-abnegating, yet talented English girl. It is well written, | 
id though not sensational in character, will please the 
reader who prefers quiet thought and excellent sentiments | 
o pretentious style. For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 
Elsie’s Girlhord. A Sequel to “Elsie Dinsmore,” 
and “ Elsie’s Holidays at Roselands.” By Martha Finley, | 
Author of “Elsie Dinsmore,” ete. New York: Dodd & | 
Mead. | 
This is a story which every girl will be pleased with. It 
carries the heroine of two previous books on from childhood | 
womanhood. telling the reader of the years in which her | 
racter is developing, and her mind and body growing 


t 


J 
jt 


and strengthening for the real work and battle of life. 


lecessor. 


Musings of a Middle-aged Woman. By Ailenroc. 
Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 
An exceedingly well-written series of papers on socia) 
hemes, by a woman who has evidently seen a good deal 
f the world, and had a life-experience, that let her down 


to the heart of humanity. Such “Musings” are sug- 


restive and helpful. The book is a good one. We have 
narked several extracts, but find room for only one or two 
wief paragraphs. This is good advice: 

“Do not spend time and strength in talking of each other's 
luty. ‘Be not busybodies in other men’s matters,’ but 
your own duty in that state of life in which God hath pleas 
o call you. Do it bravely, independently, conscientious 


caring not for man’s censure or approval, but taking the Word 
of nspiration only for your guidance. Quietly and firmly 


The Lillingstones of Lillingstone. By Emma Jane | do right, trusting to God to take care of the consequences.” 


Worboise. New York: Dodd & Mead. 


To a man who is disappointed in his wife because she is 





An English story bearing no special characteristics. which 
will probably repay the reader. The book is handsomely 
illastrated. For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott & 
Co 
For Conscience’ Sake. By the Author of “Alice 

Lee’s Discipline.” ete. New York: Dodd & Mead. 

A religious story which will find its appropriate place fn 
Sabhath school libraries. For sale in Philadelphia by J. B 
Lippincott & Co, 


childish and not intellectual, she says; 

“Brother with the ‘ child wife.’ be thankfn! it is no worse 
It might have been in these days of unfaithful wives. Be 
thankful that your wife is a child in innocence, in purity, in 
truth. Be thankful that she does throw her arms around 
your neck and yours only; and that she does nothing more 








culpable than draw pictures and play with ‘Gip.’ when she 
should have been attending to the dinner. You can he 
geod, if you cannot be great. You have chosen your lot, and 
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must abide by it. You can make one little woman happy— | 
one home blessed, if you cannot reform the world.” 


Heavenly Blessedness. What it is and How Ob- 
tained: In a Series of Discourses on the Beatitudes. By 
Rey. Chauncy Giles, Author of “ The Nature of Spirit and 
of Man as a Spiritual Being.” London: James Speirs. 
Mr. Giles writes from the New Church, or Swedenborgian 

stand-point in theology, though he does not, in this hand- 

some vouume, present in any technical form the peculiar 
doctrines of his Church. The seventeen discourses with 
which it is made up are devoted chiefly to the work of show- 
ing how that heavenly blessedness of which our Lord | 
speaks, in what are known as the Beatitudes, may be ob- | 

| 


1 





tained. 

Mr. Giles writes with a grace and beauty of style that | 
makes his books very attractive, and with a simplicity and | 
directness that holds the reader’s thought. No Christian | 
man or woman, no matter by what name he ia called, or to 
may subscribe, can read these discourses | 





what creed 
without gaining in spiritual insight and power over his 
lower nature. We make asingle extract, taken almost at | 
random, from this handsome volume : 

| 





“The Church has ever been, and ever will continue to be, 
the saving power in human societye Corrupt as it has often 
been ; few in number compared with the great mass of hu- 
manity as it has been, and continues to be, it is yet the salt 
of human society. It preserves governments; it preserves 
literature, art, science. lt is the soul, of which these are 
but the body. The Church, directly and indirectly, is the 
moving impulse to everything which is good and true in 
human life. It may not seem so, for the combined opera- 
tions of all the sects dwindle into insignificance compared 
with the armies of fighters and workers which the State em- 
ploys. The money used to carry on her operations, is 
nothing but the crumbs which fall from the table of civil 
life; but her influence is more potent for good than all these 
natural agencies, which make so much noise, and occupy so 
much attention. The Church is the heart of humanity. It 
may be a feeble heart; it may be a cold heart, but such as it 
is, it is the vital force in human life. 

“Demolish our Church edifices, disband our Church 
organizations, abolish the office of our ministers, silence the 
voice of the religious press, and let all the affection, the 
thought, the labor, the money, which is now employed in 
spiritual uses, be turned to natural and worldly affairs—let | 














our ministers become lawyers, and doctors, and financiers 


| and teachers of science—let the little army of men who are 


now enrolled under the banner of the Lord, and who mus 
depend upon others for their support, turn their energies | 
trade, art, commerce, manufactures, and the preservation 
human society would be impossible. There wou'd be un 
versal corruption. 

“Abolish the churches, and al! organized effort for spir 
tual instruction and use in this city, and what would be the 
value of property, in twenty, nay, in ten, or even five, years) 
The city would not be habitable. It would be among cities, 
and in the body politic, what the unburied dead of a battle 
field are to an army. Every form of human society would 
turn to corruption. No trust would be sacred; no right 


| would be respected; no virtue wouid be regarded; no hn 


man life would be safe. Vice would breed corruption; every 
foul lust would multiply and breed pestilence; violence 
would rage, and death would reign supreme. Why have 
Babylon and Nineveh, at 
civilization perished? Because there was not sufficient sa): 





d the populous cities of a former 
i 


of spiritual life to save them. They perished, as Sodom aud 
Gomorrah perished, because ten righteous men could not be 
it 


found in their midst; and every city, and every form of ci 


| ilization, will perish from the same cause. 


“If every building for religious worship was razed to th 
ground, and every means of spiritual instruction and cultur 
could be abolished, or suffer to fail for the means of support 


the men who own property in the city, and the nameless 


multitude of rich men and women, would find it for the: 
worldly interest to rebnild the churches, support ministers 
and supply church organizations with sufficient r-eans t 
reach every man, woman, and child, with the I'ght, and 
saving power of pure spiritual influence. 

“They could not invest their money in any form in wh:c! 
it would yield them so large a percentage. 

“It seems strange that men, that rood men, who hare 
some knowledge of spiritual truth, and some desire for the 
spiritual good of humanity, should not see this more clearl; 
than they do. It is strange that we do not see that the hig! 
est, and the most interior, are the most precious interests 
humanity. Those who work for them are touching the 
secret springs of human well-being. They are putting their 
hands on the helm of human progress; they are purifying 
the fountain, which feeds the currents of human life. They 
are providing and administering the salt, which is to save 
human society.” 





EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


DEATH OF MR. GREELEY. 
T is a long time since the death of an American citizen has 
so moved the hearts of the people. In the bitterness of 
a great political defeat, in the failure of, perhaps, a life-long 
ambition, and borne down by the saddest of domestic afflic- 
tions, Horace Greeley died, and in that instant political ran- 
cor, died. 

It would take many volumes to contain all that has been 
said in his praise since the “ golden bow! was broken.” Few 
have written so tenderly and eloquently as Mr. Beecher 
from whose tribute in the Christian Union we make an ex- 
tract: 

“On rich men’s mansions and on settlers’ cabins lies the 
the shadow of a personal bereavement; and countless eyes 
grow dim with tears over the loss of a friend whom they 
had never looked on. 

“Yet the dead man, lying awfully unconscious of this late- 
coming kindness, was but a simple citizen, not rich, not 
well-born, not well-bred, holding neither civil nor military 
honors. He has not been a successful man, as the world 
erunts success; for he died with the dearest aspirations of 
his heart ungratified, and, all his life, went famishing for 
certain simple joys that most men have, and Heaven denied 
to him. Nay, at the last, it was out of the blackness of a 
great defeat. and the bitterness of a wide condemnation, 
that he stepped into the light and love of God. 








“But in the hour when Horace Greeley died, unjust and 
hard judgment of him died also. For months, men have 
talked of him with eager attachment and advocacy, or with 
vehement hatred and abuse. To-day, his friends are hardly 
gentler towards him than his foes; for death is a beneficent 
spirit, and, taking away a comrade, leaves an angel; sealing 
his lips that they shall nevermore explain anything, touches 
our lips with a sweet charity and wisdom to explain all 
things that had d dark him. So now it is given to 
men who had honestly blamed Horace Greeley as a living 
force, now that he has passed away, to put aside the arrow 
aimed at his faults, and to lay with kindly hands a wreath 
upon his virtues.” 









* . * * * . 


“Perhaps there is no citizen left to us whose greatness is 
distinctively American as was Horace Greeley’s. In no other 
country could he have been as great. For the common 
school and the equality of men before the law gave him his 
chance. Born to grinding poverty. but inheriting the quick 
and capable brain of his fair mother, he was at school and 
toiling away at the hard Old Testament nomenclature when a 
baby of four years old. The lad ot ten found his schoo! 
days ended; for work pressed, and wages were small, And 
from the endless labors of a farm, the boy of fifteen went 
out to begin life for himself. Five years of indifferent suc 
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very prime and flush of manhood, and years of labor ap- 








a former 
cient salt peared to beckon him. But many griefs broke the great 
dom and eart, and the strong body crumbled ina day. Frem his 
id not be fe a great legacy remains; the vast influence of a genera- | 
m of ci tion which learned from him that honesty, honor, simplicity, 
fragality, generosity, purity, temperance, are above all 
ed to th worldly gains. From his death the gospel of tolerance takes 
leult jeeper meaning, the cruelty of partisanship looks me I 





r support the charity that believeth all things, seems divine. For the 
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namele rest, his friends will keep his memory green. They are in 
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the market-place, the churches, the wretched tenant-homes, 
he mansions, the frontier shanties, the mines. The poor 
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ht, and so powerful. That is the story of his humanity. In every 
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illage some heart mourns him. That is the story of his 
personal worth. 








in wh . 

“There are bleak skies to watch above the dead, and the 
tho hare earth offers but cold shelter. Yet one fancies t! he whos 
e for th fe was full of storms, whose aggressive spirit could not 
e clearl; rest, whose thoughts run ever on and on, should find a 
the high deeper peace in the rigid fixity of the winter slumber than 

5 ” 
‘erests in the languorous thrill and stir of June. 





John G. Whittier, in a letter to Rev. Dr. Chapin, regretting 
his inability to attend the funeral of Mr. Greeley, says :- 
When I heard of his death there mingled with my grief a 


hing the 
ing their 
urifying 
fe. They feeling of gratitude that I had been preserved from saying 

. he word, through partisan zeal or difference of opinion 
which could add bitterness to his life—that I had none of 
the late remorse over the dead for unkindness to the living 


shich is one of the saddest burdens of humanity. No wi 





8 to save 





f praise are needed. They would be lost in the general 
logy. With common consent he will take a place in the Va! 
alla of American worthies as one of the greatest and best,” 
Many distant readers will be interested in the following 
iescription of the decorations of the church where the sole 
just and @ funeral services were held 
en hare “Dr. Chapin's church (in New York City) is of pure Goth 
, or with Barchitecture, and its sharply arched roof mounts far up into 
e hardly Bspace. From the highest point of the inside of the bufiding 
neficent » the lowest, from end to end, and from side to side, em. 
; sealing H>biems of mourning were judiciously arranged. 
touches “The pulpit, behind and in front of it, glowed with the 
plain all Brarest and loveliest flowers gathered together in the most 


given to Bbeautiful and suggestive forms. To the left of the altar was 
a living Ba design of a plough,of full size, made of camelias and other 


@ arrow Bexotics. Beyond it was the design of a pen, several feet in 

a wreath Biength, and at the extreme right was acrown. The crown | 
ame last, but it was his—even at the last. 
“The clock facing the altar was also surmounted by the 


: 
ross and crown, and its hands had stopped when his 
itness is stopped, at ten minutes of seven o’clock. 
“ i 
no other “The front of the pulpit was covered by a tablet of flowers | 
sommMon " 


bearing the words he last uttered, ‘It is done,’ and over all | 
*as sprung a gigantic arch composed of immortelles, bearing | 
the legend, ‘i know that my Redeemer liveth’ in letters of | 
red, the border being green and the groundwork of white. | 


him hia 
1@ quick 
oo] and 


when 4 Bin connecton with these floral decorations it was remarked | 
ages ‘ that in each and all of them, as well as in the other emblems 
bm n the body of the church, and over and about the coffin, the | 
vaahystss aurel and the immortelle held their places. It was life as- 


serting itself over death.” ' 








DEPARTMENT. 


2 . y | 
cess in country printing-offices sent him to New York to 
seek his fortane. Rustic, awkward, raw-boned, homely, un- 
used to society, friendless, poor, his capacity found work, 


and ill-lack followed him. He took them with equal mind. 
Ten long years of labor went to the first number of the New | 
York Tribune, a penny daily. To independent thought, to 


“So robust a mind, so vital a nature, so fresh and youthful | 


and the ignorant and the miserable have left no other friend | 








A LESSON FOR THE PEOPLE, 
fF VUE death of Horace Greeley, and its attendant incidents, 
I has set the American people to thinking. Here was a 
man of high integrity and blameless life, who had for more 
than a quarter of a century devoted heart, and brain, and 


ived on Lenten fare. His horror of debt kept him inde- | hands to every good cause that claimed his advocacy. He 





was kind-hearted, self-devoted ; a good citizen in all his re 
| lations; a friend of thé poor, the humble and the oppressed 
He had his weaknesses; but tney were not on the side of 
vice or self-indulgence. They were of the head, rather than 
the heart. Now this man aspired to the highest office in the 
gift of the people, and was nominated for that office. In- 


stantly he became the victim of a mean and cowardly and 


| cruel political animosity, and journals published and edite 
| by men claiming to be gentlemen and Christians, vied with 
icature, that a whole 





each other in such coarse abuse and cz 
people were shocked and outraged; and even partisan pa- 
pers devoted to the other side cried out “Shame 
| Mr. Greeley’s aspirations were not in the line of the peo- 


ple’s wishes. Their choice was given to another. Disap- 
pointed ambitior, and great domestic sorrow, were too much 
for the overtasked, overtried, worn down and exhausted 
man; and soon after his defeat he died. 

The people have taken the lesson to heart, and there is 
sorrow and indignation al! over the land, as well with politi- 
cal friends as political opponents, at the frightful indignities 
that were heaped upon this good citizen, now gone to his 





reward. 
It is time that we learned a better way. Or al con- 
testa should be conducted i rit. Because a 





ld be a brute 





litor or pub a politician 
and the 


cowardly assailant of 


é 
should sink the gentlems 








itations, and making 





+} , 
with the people. 


FANNY FERN. 





| tn last words of Fanny Fern were characteristic of her 
’ thou 


ul love for the young,and in beautiful har- 
mony with all that she had ever uttered. As the evening 
hours came on, and she knew that she was dying, her 


thoughts turned—not upon herself and the solemn realities 


|} she was experiencing—but to the one little motherless 


grandchild, who had been so unspeakably dear to her 
“Put her to bed,” she said, “and if I die in the night don’t 
tell her till morning.” 


PIPSISSIWAY POTTS. 

F we were to attempt to publish all the good things that 
I are written to us about the author of “ Other People's 
Windows,” we should have room for little else in our book 
Before us now lies a manuscript five pages long, from a sub- 
scriber in Virginia telling us how Pipsey is read and appre- 
iated there. We have not room for one quarter of it.. After 
peaking of the eomfort and cheer Pipsey’s kind words have 


0 


brought her in times of trial, the writer goes on to say 

Like Lily we are so glad that Deacon Skiles did not get 
s housekeeper from Deacon Adonijar Potts’s family. It 
was infinitely more appropriate that Rhoda Bowles should 
move into that sphere than Pipsissiway Potts, who, I truly 





believe, is mistaken when she thinks that her ‘field is very 
narrer,’ and would have been enlarged had she taken charge 


| of the Deacon’s roystering calves and motheriess children 


Chere are in the world so many more calves and motherilexs 
children than his that need her attention, and would have 


| been deprived of it had not the obliging Rhoda stepped into 


the shoes waiting for Pipsey. And we ail hope that it is 
indeed her very last chance, for never spoke Paul a truer 
sentiment than that ‘the unmarried woman careth for the 
things of the Lord, but she that is married careth for the 
things of the world, how she may please her hushand;* and 
we would unselfishly(?) have her remain in a condition. in 
which she may attend to the Lord without distraction. We 
girls need her to teach us how to cultivate sunny tempers, to 
beantify our homes, and to be useful members of the home 
circle. Our brothers need her wholesome advice to tone 
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° 
down their wild, irregular natures, Our parents will find the | 
care of us more pleasant, and less overwhelming, if she will | 
continue to tell them what to do with us. We, of all ranks 
and conditions, who are reached by her pen, will be the bet- | 
ter for her words of wisdom,” 


A LETTER FROM A SUBSCRIBER. 
VERY mail brings us heart-warmed letters from old sub- 
scribers who have learned to love the Home Magazine. | 
it is pleasant to know that it has cheered and comforted and | 
helped so many. Here is an extract from the letter of a lady | 
in Vermont that reaches us just as we are closing the pre- | 
sent number. She says: 
“You can scarcely appreciate the comfort your magazine 
brings every month to one so alone away up here among | 
these Vermont hills, and just now so covered with a world | 
of snow. It is said ‘into each life some rain must fall,’ and | 
it seems to me that into my life more has fallen than is 
usually the case. But J knuw that ‘God's ways are always | 
right, and love is o’er them all.’ I received the December 
number Thanksgiving Day; and such a lonely day it was, 
too, dear mother, brother and sister who used to be with us, 
gone to enjoy the upper and holier life, other friends away, | 
and my heart seemed well nigh breaking, when I thought I 
will see what of comfort the dear Homsz brings me this time, 
The first I read was ‘ The Bachelor's Love Story,’ that nearly | 
choked my voice, and I read with tears falling thick and | 
fast, for I could so well appreciate his life-sorrow. Tnen 
when a few friends came in to spend the evening, who love 
aud delight in Pipsey quite as well as I do, and that is well 
enough, I read the ‘ Windows’ to them, it was almost too 
much for buttons and single-thread seams where the ends 
weren't fastened very well, and after Thanksgiving dinner, 
too, but we just survived the old deacon with his five roys- 
tering calves and Pipsey's dire disappointment. Long may 
she live to cheer poor world-weary mortals; wish I could 
just give her a good, sisterly hug. Long may the Homz and 


its authors live! 











THE “GRACES.” 
Saree RICT writes us: “A Wisconsin friend to whom 
I send your magazine wrote me the most rapturous 
letter about the ‘Graces.’ Her admiration of the picture is 
charming to hear. Think of that poor, lone woman ona 
farm in bleak Wisconsin, busy with her loom from morning 
till night, made so glad over the magazine and the beautiful 
picture!” 
Another lady, who sent us a club, says: “ Your pictures 
have arrived, and give universal satisfaction. One lady has 





hersinaframe. Says she would not take $2 for the picture, 
or $4 for the magazine. I am more than delighted with both. 
The magazine is a perfect treasure. The improvements far | 
beyond my expectations.” | 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. | 





Our New Picture, ‘The Christian Graces.” | 


| 
Fares To EVERY SuBsoriper Por 1873! | 


} 

If anything sweeter, Jovelier or more attractive than “Tre | 
Oanistian Graces” has yet appeared in this particular field 
of art. it has not been our good fortune to see it. There 
rave been innumerable single figures of Faith, Hope and 
Charity, and groups of Faith and Hope; but this is, we be- | 
lieve, the only first-class picture in which Cuanriry, “the | 
greatest of these,” come in as the central figure, and in a | 
group of ideal faces of the loveliest type, shines sweetest 





Take Notice. 

In remitting, if you send a draft, see that it is drawn or en- 
dorsed to order of T’. 8. Arthur & Son. 

Always give name of your town, county and state, 

When you want a magazine changed from one office to 
another, be sure to say to what post-office it goes at the time 
you write. 

Let the names of the subscribers and your own signature 
be written plainty. j 

In making up @ club, the subscribers may be at different 
post-offices. 

Canada subscribers must send 12 cents, in addition to sub- 
scription, for postage. 

If you cannot get P. O. order or draft, register your letters, 

Before writing us a letter of inquiry, examine the above 
and see if the question you wish to ask is not answered. 


Home Macazine and Curtoren’s Hour (including a copy of 
“Tar Caristian Graces”), $3. 25. 

Tue Curnpren’s Hour and “ Curist1an Graces,” $2.00. 

a3> Every subscriber to Taz Home Magagine, whether sin- 
gle or in a club, will receive a copy of “ Tas CanistTian Graces.” 

To Club-Getters. 

Some of our club-getters have written to ask if “ Tar Anon 
or Peace,” “ Bep-Time,” or “Tus Waeate or lmmonreties,” would 
be sent free to subscribers, in place of “Tax Cunristiay 
Graces,” if desired. We answer yes. A choice of either of 
these pictures can be made 





BANKING HOUSE of HARRISSON GRAMBO, 
No. 530 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 

Currency and coin deposits received, subject to sight 
checks, and interest allowed on daily balances 

Certificates of deposit issued, available in all parts of the 
country, and bear interest as per agreement. 

Stocks and bonds bonght and sold at the Stock Exchanges 
in Philadelphia, Boston and New York. 

Special arrangements made for the accounts of Interior 
Banks, Merchants and Corporations, 


SUNLIGHT GAS BURNER.—This new burner is 
giving great satisfaction. We have had it in use for some 
time at our home and office, and can speak understandingly 
of its merits. For sitting-room, library. office. or indeed for 
any roorn in which a clear, strong light is wanted, it has no 
equal. It is for sale in this city by Dreer, Smith & Dreer, 
8S. E. Corner of Tenth and Arch Streets; and we advixe ali 
who wish the light of an Argand from an ordinary burner to 
try the “Sunlight.” 


NEW MUSIC.—W. H. Boner & Co., of No. 1102 Chestnut 
Street, whose advertisement will be found on another page, 
have sent us a piece of new music just published by them— 
The Anna Polka, by Jules Le Gendre—a bright, sparkling 
composition by the above named composer. 





NUTRINA, the cheapest and best preparation of wheat 
extant. Far more digestible, palatable, and nutritious than 
wheaten grits or crushed wheat. Can be cooked in one- 
fourth the time, and is warranted to keep fresh and sweet in 
all seasons and climates. Sold by all first-class Grocers. 
Manufactured only by the Nutrio Manufacturing Co., 1520 
South Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 


DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR FOR 1873. 
—All who are interested in the cultivation of vegetables, 
plants or flowers, should send a three-cent stamp for a copy 
of the above; it contains 168 pages, illustrated with numer- 
ous engravings, with full lists of the best varieties. Also 
practical directions for preparing hot-beds, sowing seeds, 
proper soil and cultivation. Many new varieties of seeds 


and plants have been recently added to his collection, which 
will be found described in the calendar. Address Hewry A. 


Dreer, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
COUGH CANDY.—At this season of the year, when 


coughs, colds and bronchial affections generally are so 
prevalent, a box of cough candy is often found very useful, 
as well as very palatable. Dr. J. H. Schenck & Son, whose 


and loveliest of them all—a fitting representative of our time, | advertisement will be found on second page of cover, mann- 


when Charity is coming forward and taking her true place 
as the first and greatest of Christian virtues. 


Mr. Arthur’s New Books by Mail. 
Orancr Biossoms, Presa anp Fapep, $2.50. 
Taree Years tn a MAn-Trap. $2.00. 
Tae Wonperrot Srory or Gertie Hann. and other Stories for 
Children. Elegantly hound and illustrated, $2.00 


facture a very superior Cough Candy in connection with 
Schenck’s Pulmonic Syrup. Seaweed Tonic and Mandrake 
Pills—see advertisement in this and former numbers of 
Home Magazine. Ask your druggist for Sehenck’s Pulmonic 
Candy. Manufaetured by Dr. J. H. Scuznex & Sow, N. E. cor- 
ner Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 





Mrs. ELIZA J. RAND, of Concord, Ky., has had s 


We wil! send by mail anv of the above new books by T. 8. Grover & Baker Sewing Machine almost constantly in use 


Arthur, on receipt of the price. 
For $4.00 we will send “Orange Blossoms” and the “ Man- 
.” For $3.50 the “Man Trap” and “Gentle Hand.” For 
$4 00. “Orange Blossoms” and “Gentle Hand.” For $5.50, 
the three volumes wil! be sent. 


for eleven years, and never had any repairs done on it. 
Duringthe first year she made on it four hundred and twenty 
different articles. from the very finest to the very heaviest 
material, including leather. & e broke but two needles 
during the eleven years, and those through carelessness. 




















